THE  first  six  iionths  of  1956  provide  a  record-breaking  testimonial 
to  Chicago  Tr.bune  sales  power.  Advertisers  placed  in  the  Tribune 
27,743,884  lines  of  total  advertising-  Kippint;  the  previous  high 
for  any  similar  period  hy  2J55,()I()  lines. 

The  Tribune  carried  more  than  twice  as  much  total  advertising 
linage  as  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  Its  volume  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

Only  outstanding  performance  builds  leadership  such  as  this. 

The  Tribune  i>  equipped  to  sell  for  you  in  booming  C'hicago  as  no 
other  medium  can.  Decide  today  to  get  the  full  story  from  your 
nearest  Tribune  representative. 

QIi)[ica_go  QTiibimt 

THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  NEWSPAFER 


One  of  a  serie*  of  office  adverlisemenU  note  running  in  The  Kansas  City  Star 


From  the  Galleries, 
Whistles  for  Whistler 

T 

X  HIS  is  Winifred  Shields,  The  Star’s  young 
art  critic.  Star  Photographer  Sol  Studna  has 
caught  Winnie  in  pensive  appraisal  of  Rama,  an 
Indian  bronze  of  the  ISth  Century.  In  the  opinion 
of  Sol,  no  blind  man,  Winnie  rather  than  Rama 
belongs  on  the  pedestal.  With  this  view  Star  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  agree.  They  believe  Winnie 
is' the  country’s  most  promising  and  level-headed 
young  critic,  and  one  of  its  very  prettiest. 

When  Winnie  started  on  The  Star  seven  years 
ago,  her  first  task,  set  by  John  Chandley,  assign¬ 
ment  editor  of  The  Star’s  morning  edition,  was 
doing  the  art  column.  Panicked,  Winnie  grabbed 
a  handful  of  past  art  columns  from  The  Star’s 
library  and  hotfooted  it  for  the  vast  William  Rock- 
hill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  What  on  earth  could 
a  cub  reporter,  late  out  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
find  to  write  about  a  subject  so  profound? 

It  was  perhaps  the  only  time  Winnie  ever  was 
in  such  plight.  From  the  beginning  her  column, 
“Art  and  Artists,”  caught  on  with  Star  readers. 
As  her  critical  faculties  and  knowledge  of  art  and 
artists  developed,  so  did  her  following.  Artists 
and  art  patrons  learned  quickly  to  watch  for  the 
sharply  discerning  comments  each  Friday  in  The 
Star.  Today,  thousands  of  people  who  have  never 
visited  an  art  museum  and  wouldn’t  know  a  Rem¬ 
brandt  from  an  early  Vernon  Hampton  find  vi¬ 
carious  enjoyment  in  Winnie’s  writings. 

Winnie’s  true  love  (sorry,  fellows)  is  sculp¬ 
ture.  One  of  her  greatest  art  thrills  was  report¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  an  important  10th  Century 
Chinese  fresco.  This  find  was  made  at  the  Nelson 
Gallery  while  a  12th  Century  Chinese  fresco  was 
being  repaired.  During  the  restoration  it  became 
evident  an  earlier  work  lay  beneath  the  damaged 
fresco.  Was  it  worth  risking  irreparable  harm  to 
a  valuable  work  to  reveal  a  creation  of  unknown 
worth?  After  careful  deliberation,  the  outer  fresco 
was  removed  and  a  great  work  of  art,  Kuan  Yin, 
Chinese  goddess  of  mercy,  emerged,  to  set  art 
circles  widely  astir. 


Last  year,  in  company  with  Star  Staffer  Mar- 
jean  Phillips  and  another  friend,  Winnie  visited 
Europe.  While  the  four-month  trip  was  labeled 
strictly  for  fun,  Winnie’s  readers  were  rather  let 
down  when  no  Kansas  City  Star  art  critiques  or 
atelier  adventures  followed — or  at  least  a  few  im¬ 
pressions  of  Impressionists.  Winnie  explained  the 
omission  this  way:  “At  the  airport  my  luggage 
was  so  overweight  I  had  to  jettison  my  portable 
typewriter.  I  took  along  three  fountain  pens,  but 
would  you  believe  every  single  one  vanished  on 
shipboard?  When  the  lead  snapped  in  my  pencil 
at  a  cafe  on  the  Left  Bank  and  I  had  to  borrow 
from  a  sympathetic  young  man,  I  simply  gave  up.” 
Friends  have  greeted  this  explanation  with  an  elo¬ 
quent  “Ahem!” 

One  of  Winnie’s  interesting  assignments  (she 
also  does  reporting  and  rewriting)  was  interview¬ 
ing  a  100-year-old  woman  who  once  had  been  a 
lion  tamer.  During  the  birthday  party,  the  still 
spry  ex-queller  of  cats,  an  artist  at  heart,  whipped 
from  her  reticule  a  poem  written  in  youth  and 
read  it  while  walking  up  and  down  the  floor,  wav¬ 
ing  a  fan. 

Things  like  this,  Winnie  feels,  make  news- 
papering  the  one  career  for  women.  With  her 
sound  art  judgments  and  fresh,  arresting  prose, 
she  follows  this  career  with  distinction  to  herself, 
credit  to  the  paper  and  pleasure  to  her  readers. 
She  is  another  reason  why — 


YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY  FAR  IS  YOUR  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  PROOFS  OF  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  RELEASES 
DAILY  RELEASE  WEEKLY  RELEASE  IN  1/2,  13  STANDARD 

IN  4  COLUMN  SIZE  *  PAGE  SIZE  AND  FULL  TABLOID 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


HIGH-SPIRITED . . .  FUN-LOVING 


By  eue  Ai?rioua 
This  great  daily  strip 
and  colorful  weekly 
comic  make  a  fiesta  of 
good-humored  merri¬ 
ment  for  everyone . . . 


Here  are  two  daily  strips 
showing  Gordo's  match- 
kss  appeal... 
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Cultivating  a  rich  field 
calls  for 


DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

Unless  you  are  using  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  as  a  regular  part  of 
your  advertising  program,  you  are  very 
likely  doing  little  more  than  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  important  MONITOR 
market.  This  great  international  daily 
newspaper  commands  the  respect  and 
retains  the  loyalty  of  its  readers  because 
of  fairness  and  accuracy  of  its  world 
reporting  and  because  of  the  reliability 
of  its  advertising. 

The  MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion  that  gets  beneath  the  surface  interest 
of  its  readers  — down  to  where  the  sales 
action  really  starts. 

Your  business  will  profit  from  a  program 
of  planned  MONITOR  advertising.  We  shall 
gladly  submit  a  tailor-made  proposal  at 
your  request.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK.:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


Mild  Protest  Against 
Mental  Satellitism 

By  Lee  Sliippey 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been  is  that  millions  of  us  have  quit 
a  newspaper  columnist  50  thinking  for  ourselves.  Our 
years.  I  have  also  written  some  favorite  columnists  do  all  our 
books.  At  the  party  introduc-  thinking  for  us,  and  in  an  age 
ing  one  of  the  books,  Irvin  of  efficiency  one  mustn’t  dupli- 
Cobb  remarked:  “A  column  is  cate  effort.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
something  to  read  today  and  cans  have  become  the  mental 
wrap  up  a  lunch  in  tomorrow.”  satellites  of  various  columnists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  a  When  I  crept  into  the  ranks 
pretty  successful  book  to  reach  practically  all  columnists  were 
250,000  readers  in  a  yeai-,  while  humorists  and  most  of  them 
any  column  which  the  readers  were  tagged  as  poet-philoso- 
of  a  great  newspaper  have  got  phers.  And  I  think  I  know  why 
in  the  habit  of  reading  easily  so  many  have  abandoned  such 
may  reach  that  many  every  efforts  in  order  to  pontificate 
day.  I  consider  columning  my  on  world  problems.  It’s  a  lot 
more  important  job.  easier  to  solve  the  problems  of 

In  1906  I  most  unexpectedly  the  world,  on  paper,  than  it  is 
found  myself  writing  a  column  to  be  funny  every  day. 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  I  think  we  have  lost  some- 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  thing  which  America  needs, 
which  had  occurred  that  year.  The  old  methods  developed 
seemed  to  me  less  earth  shak-  Eugene  Field,  Whitcomb  Riley, 
ing.  Weeks  before,  half  sick  George  Ade,  Frank  Stanton, 
and  desperate,  I  had  sneaked  Irving  Cobb,  Don  Marquis, 
into  the  office  of  Alexander  B  L  T  and  E  P  A,  along  with 
Butts,  as.sociate  editor  of  the  scores  of  others  who  daily 
Star,  while  he  was  out,  and  left  (Continued  on  page  65) 
some  pencil-scrawled  copy  on 
his  desk.  When  weeks  pas.sed 
with  no  response,  I  assumed  it 
had  been  throwm  away.  Then 
one  day  I  had  awakened  unable 
to  see,  and  doctors  had  feared  Politics: 

I  could  never  see  again.  Yet  Southerners,  already  trou- 
that  was  a  joyful  day,  for  af-  bled  by  published  reports  rep- 
ter  the  doctors  left  my  sister  re.senting  Stevenson  as  favoring 
read  me  the  humor  column— and  a  stronger  civil  rights  blank  in 
it  was  all  my  stuff!  The  staff  the  Democratic  platform,  were 
columnist  had  got  sick,  and  stunned  by  a  televised  Steven- 
Butts  had  plugged  the  hole  with  son  interview.  —  Birmingham, 
my  copy.  (Ala.)  Post-Herald. 

Butts  had  never  heard  of  • 

me  before.  But  when  my  sister  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D.- 

phoned  him  what  had  happened  Mo.)  was  a  guest  of  horor  at 
he  said:  “Tell  him  to  keep  the  dinner. — Nevj  York  Herald 
right  on.  It  may  take  his  mind  Tribune. 
off  his  troubles.”  Later  I  • 

learned  that  Butts  told  the  Scrap  Metal  Plant  Report 
staff  man  to  take  a  vacation  Harriman  Ready  To  Bow  Out 
and  was  paying  me  out  of  his  of  Race. — Renovo  (Pa.)  Daily 
own  pocket.  Weeks  later  I  was  Record. 
given  a  regular  job  and  have  • 

been  a  columnist  ever  since.  He  conducted  experiments  in| 

I  have  seen  great  changes  in  scientific  farming  on  a  large 
columning  in  50  years,  and  do  scare. — Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
not  think  all  are  for  the  better.  Tribune. 

Today  most  columnists  have  to  • 

be  authorities  on  something,  and  One  -  tenth  of  all  United 

some  on  nearly  everything.  States  fcwl  product.^  comes 

from  baby  care  to  political  from  Iowa. — Seattle  (Wash.) 

'  trends  in  'Tasmania.  The  result  Times. 

Vol.  S9.  No.  34.  August  18.  1956.  EVlitnr  &  Publisher,  the  E'oith  Estate  is 
I  published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Book 
!  Number — in  February  by  the  Editor  4k  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y,  (Printed  by 
Scott  PrintinK  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privileses  authorized 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879,  with  Titles  Patented  and 
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-it  will  give  you  new  ideas  about  Detroit 

Advertisers  and  agencymen  who  have  spent  25  minutes  viewing  this  sound- 
slide  presentation  declare  it  to  be  the  first  new  approach  to  defining  the  Detroit 
market  since  the  old  ABC  retail  trading  zone  was  established  40  years  ago. 

Research  experts  acclaim  the  film  because  it  is  based  on  an  extensive  study  which 
applied  every  conceivable  market  measure  and  resulted  in  a  fresh,  realistic, 
believable  and  completely  up-to-date  concept  of  the  nation’s  fourth  market. 

There’s  sales  significance  for  you,  too,  here— and  an  important  contribution  to 
your  marketing  plans  —  because,  as  you’ll  discover,  this  picture  of  America’s 
Motor  Empire  is  in  focus  for  tomorrow’s  selling.  im— 
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CALI  YOUR 

FREE  PRESS 

REPRESENTATIVE 
RIGHT  AWAYl 


National  Raprasontativa:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

RataH  Raprasantativa:  Kent  Hanson,  New  York 

Seutham  Raaarts  Rapraaantativa:  Hal  Winter  Company,  Miami  Beach 
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THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


I 


PARIS,  ILL.  MARKET 

LOCATION  1  Parii  it  litnatcd  in  east-central  Illinois.  The 
city  is  approximately  10  miles  from  the  Indiana  border. 


POPULATION;  1956  population  est.  10,000  in  the  city,  a 
total  retail  tradins  area  population  of  50,000. 

• 

EMPLOYMENT;  Printing,  leather,  wood  and  metal  work- 
ins  account  for  diversified  industry  located  in  the  city. 
Acricultural  employment  is  heavy  in  this  rich  farm  area. 

• 

SALES ;  Estimated  1956  sales  $20  million  in  the  Paris 
market. 

• 

NEWSPAPER;  The  PARIS  BEACON  NEWS  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  6,531  sworn  in  March  1955.  Evenins,  daily. 

An  Allen-KIapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in  this 
area  reculariy.  He  knows  the  market. 

ftepr*s«nf/ng  The  MIddlewest  Newspaper  LItf 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1903 


MUlftAf  HILL  i-4»9l 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
sum*  1*9401 


A  PROFESSIONAL 


ENGINEERING 


TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

eOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARIOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Names  and  Nameplates 

Sterling  E.  graham,  president  of  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publislier  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  ordered  a  new  desk  for  his  new  o£Ece  in  the  soon- 
to-be-combined  Forest  City  Publishing  Center.  The  boxed 
desk  was  delivered  by  mistake  to  the  Plain  Dealer  Building, 
stored  overnight  by  workmen  in  the  shaft  of  the  freight  elevator, 
which  desc-ended  that  night  and  flattened  it  into  kindling  .  .  . 

I  P  General  News  Manager  Earl  J,  Johnson  says  if  he  rewrote 
his  IQ-t-S  booklet.  “Readability  in  News  Writing,”  he  would 
quote  1  Corinthians  14:9:  “Except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue 
words  easy  to  understand  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is 
spoken.  For  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.”  .  .  .  Mildred  Caylor, 
blind  reporter,  makes  notes  on  a  punched  tape  with  a  six- 
key  portable  Braille  writer  as  she  reports  for  the  Perris  (Calif.) 
Progress  and  Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise. 

— As  an  ex-ship  news  reporter,  I,  loo,  caught  “a  touch  of  that 
faraway  nostalgia  that  hangs  around  a  harbor,”  as  I  read  Los 
Angeles  Times  columnist  Gene  Sherman’s  account  of  a  harbor 
tour  by  tug.  His  salty  story:  “You  nose  through  the  big  shipping 
and  the  small  boats  and  churn  past  miles  of  docks  and  wharves, 
through  Inner  Harbor  and  into  Outer  Harbor,  and  let  the  whole 
great  salt-sprayed  seascape  of  the  port  applique  your  imagina¬ 
tion  with  the  rugged  romance  of  the  waterfront.” 

— Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  column  of  Paul  Flowers  was 
headed  “Please  Take  Your  Place  in  Line,  Lady — Or,  All  Brides- 
Elect  Are  Created  Equal”  when  he  announced  engagement 
of  Society  Editor  Irma  Waddell.  .  .  .  Hal  Boyle,  AP  columnist, 
and  Alice  Petersen.  New  York  Daily  News  food  editor,  are  to 
judge  a  World’s  Champion  Chicken  Eating  Contest.  .  .  . 
Jack  Jacowitz,  school  page  editor.  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  inspired  his  paper’s  promotion  director,  Lawrence 
Merahn,  to  begin  a  new  promotion  campaign  under  slogan: 
“A  good  newspaper  to  GROW  with.”  .  .  .  Executive  News 
Editor  Larry  Sisk,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  has  a  “green 
thumb”  w'ith  dahlias,  won  over  nationally  known  professional 
growers  for  the  second  year  in  a  show.  .  .  .  Hal  Borland, 
who  writes  weekly  outdoor  editorial-essays  for  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  page,  is  author  of  “High.  Wide  and  Lonesome” 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.),  story  of  his  boyhood  adventures  on: 
the  Colorado  frontier. 

— The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  rewrote  and  incorporated  in 
a  storm  story  this  correspondent's  contribution:  “Sunday  July  i 
whenthe  hard  wind  and  rain  s  truck  with  violence  John  Blank, 
his  wife  and  bay  wer  jsut  entering  their  top  of  the  hil  drive 
when  coming  toward  was  their  Irage  three-holer.  Over  and  over, 
(three  hole  outside  tiolet.  Mr.  Blank  put  the  car  in  reverse  and 
baked  downthe  hill.  The  small  building  careened  over  the  edge 
of  the  drive,  and  was  undama  undamaged.” 

— Political  reporters  this  political  year  have  been  asked  to  join  some¬ 
thing  called  the  Fence  Sitters  Society  of  America,  595  Madison  Ave. 
...  A  million-copy  paperback  edition  of  “Campaign  Train,”  a  novel 
by  Gordon  Gordon,  who  was  on  such  a  train  four  years  ago  for  INS, 
has  been  published  by  Bantam  Books.  .  .  .  Pete  Ivey,  columnist  for 
North  Carolina  newspapers,  proposes  a  Rock  ’n’  Roll  Party  with  Presley 
for  President — Elvis,  of  course.  .  .  .  From  “Advice  to  a  Young  Critic." 
by  Bernard  .Shaw  (Crown  Publishers)  :  “Your  danger  is  not  failing  to 
get  work,  but  getting  too  much.  Journalism,  when  it  gets  hold  of  a 
willing  and  capable  horse,  walks  him  to  death  at  forty — and  leaves  his 
ghost  walking  for  another  twenty  or  thirty.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Everett  E.  May, 
88,  has  been  Woodstock  correspondent  for  the  Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot 
for  62  years.  .  .  .  J.  W.  Horner,  McAllen  (Texas)  Valley  Evening 
Monitor,  wants  some  new  cliche  “hammered  out”  for  “hammered  out. 

.  .  .  Women’s  editors,  polled  by  Hussco  Shoe  Co.  on  why  youngsters 
don’t  walk  more,  blamed  an  overdose  of  automobiles  and  television  for 
such  “sitdown  strike." 
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editorial 

Movies  vs  TV  ‘‘Publicity” 

The  vvliole  argument  about  newspaper  space  devoted  to  moving 
picture  and/or  radio-TV  publicity  in  relation  to  the  volume  ol 
newspaper  advertising  bought  by  each  is  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Elmer  C.  Rhoden,  president  of  the  chain  of  4(K)  National  Thea¬ 
tres,  has  accused  newspapers  of  “committing  a  double  sin— mass 
homicide  of  motion  picture  theatres,  and  journalistic  suicide.”  For 
evidence  he  cites  a  “national”  survev  of  16  newspapers  in  7  cities 
which  shows  that  publicity  given  to  radio-TV  is  twice  the  adver¬ 
tising  space  bought  by  the  broadcasters  while  the  publicity  given  to 
moving  pictures  is  onlv  half  the  advertising  space  bought  by  that 
industry.  He  charges  that  newspapers  are  building  up  their  biggest 
competitor  for  the  advertising  dollar  while  the  movies  buy  five  times 
the  newspaper  advertising  that  radio-TV  does.  (See  page  .52). 

Even  if  Mr.  Rhoden’s  thesis  was  correct,  another  way  of  looking 
at  the  same  figures  shows  that  the  movies  still  received  .34 <"7  more 
space  than  did  the  broadcasters,  and  logs  were  included  in  the 
measuremt'iits  of  two  cities.  In  Eos  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  where 
logs  were  not  included,  movie  space  was  45^  and  147'v  above  that 
for  radio  and  T\’. 

However,  we  believe  it  is  wrong  to  discuss  the  column  inches 
devoted  to  movie  or  radio-TV  items  in  terms  of  “free  publicitN’,”  and 
it  is  just  as  wrong  to  discuss  them  in  relation  to  the  inches  of  ad- 
\ertising  purchase<l. 

We  have  felt  that  radio  and  TV  logs  should  be  in  paid  space— 
but  not  many  newspapers  have  agreed  with  us.  There  may  be  some 
justification  for  movie  managers  being  upset  because  thev  don’t  get 
the  same  treatment. 

.\side  from  that,  the  fact  remains  that  newspaper  editors  in 
general— and  you  can  include  their  publishers,  also— trv  to  satisfv 
reader  interest  with  the  news  and  feature  material  they  publish. 
There  is  such  reader  interest  in  coverage  of  radio  and  television  news 
jtist  as  there  is  in  coverage  of  Holly w(K)d.  .\s  long  as  editors  applv 
that  criterion  with  reason  we  don’t  see  how  anyone  can  make  a 
\alid  case  against  the  volume  of  space  devoted  to  either.  With  both 
entertainment  fields  becoming  more  and  more  interdependent  there 
is  less  and  less  reason  for  doing  so. 

State  Department  Ban 

YI^E  join  with  those  editors  who  have  protesttxl  the  State  Depart- 
”  ment’s  ban  against  newsmen  visiting  Red  Cffiina  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  that  government.  The  Department’s  position  is  that  it  wifi 
deny  passports  fj)r  travel  to  (.'hina  as  long  as  the  Peiping  regime 
kt'eps  .American  citizens  as  “political  hostages.  ”  Who  are  we  trving  to 
kid?  Soviet  Russia  and  .some  of  its  satellites  have  kept  plentv  of  .Aiiut- 
ican  citizens  as  hostages  from  time  to  time  and  vet  we  continue 
diplomatic  and  journalistic  contacts. 

Communists  have  released  hostages  only  when  it  pleases  them  to 
<lo  .so  and  nothing  our  State  Department  tries  to  do  seems  to  have  anv 
acc('lerating  effect.  The  Chiiu’se  Reds  imdoiibtedlv  would  trv  to 
utilize  a  visit  of  U.S.  newsmen  for  their  own  jiropaganda  devices. 
Rut  experienced  .American  rei>orters  are  not  likelv  to  swallow  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  at  this  |M)int  in  historv  and  thev  might  return 
home  with  some  valuable  information  which  might  be  of  interest 
<‘\eu  to  the  State  Department.  The  Department’s  {position  is  a  new 
and  dangerous  restriction  on  news  coverage  and  in  effect  means 
that  our  government  will  not  permit  the  .American  people  to  be  given 
the  same  information  that  is  available  to  other  nations  which  have 
corresjxnidents  inside  Red  China. 


Let  UK  rise  up  and  build. 

—  yeheniiah,  II;  18. 
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letters 

CHURCH  STORIES 

To  THE  Editor:  Hundreds  of  ncwspa- 
I  per  folk.  I’ve  discovered,  came  from  min- 
I  isters’  homes,  or  have  had  more  than 
I  casual  contact  with  some  church. 

Now  it  happens  I’m  close  to  press  time 
I  with  a  book  of  church  humor.  Could  you 
I  ask  your  readers  to  mail  me  their  favorite 
I  “church  stories”?  I’ll  hold  the  press! 

Anything  funny,  but  not  ofiFensive,  is 
!  wanted;  the  anecdotes,  the  bizarre  inci- 
I  dents,  the  strange  things  that  have  hap- 
jxncd  to  the  pastor,  the  sexton,  the  office 
staff,  th<>  choir,  the  organist;  the  wisecracks 
and  gags;  esp«-cially  the  funny  mistakes 
made  by  innocent  children  in  Sunday 
School,  .\othing  irreverent  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  is  for  good  will  only,  because  I’ll 
probably  lose  my  shirt  anyway. 

Oren  Arnold, 

34  \\'.  Pasadena  .\\'e., 

PhiK'nix,  Arizona 
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TRF^.VTIES — Global  new.smen  give 
polite  but  unenthusiastic  look  at  UN 
news  and  information  treaties.  Page  14. 

«  «  « 

.SUPERCH.XRGEI)  —  Survey  reveals 
that  people  who  “charge-it”  pay  more 
attention  to  ad.s  than  cash  customers. 

Page  17. 

«  *  « 

EI..ECTRIC  SHOCK — Utility  compan¬ 
ies  increase  local  newspaper  ads. 

Page  17. 

a  «  « 

.MOBILE  HO.MES — Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  keeps  trailer  business  on  the  move. 

Page  20. 

«  «  « 

CO.MEBACK — I^a  Prensa  recaptures 
winning  form  after  six  months  publica¬ 
tion.  Page  41. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IDEA  MENU — Circulation  ideas  served 
up  at  university  discussion.  Page  48. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

TV’  vs.  FILMS — Newspapers  pamper 
TV  at  theatres’  expense?  Page  .32. 

«  «  « 

SPITFIRE — .A  Boston  sports  writer 
throws  a  high,  fast  one  back  to  Ted 
Williams.  Page  .">8. 

«  •  « 

MONSTERS — News  photographer’s  in¬ 
vention  lets  you  look  right  into  the  eye 
of  insects.  Page  62. 


BIG  BUSINESS  CHARITY 

To  THE  Editor:  Editors  and  publishers 
should  give  increasing  thought  to  a  cur- 
n-nt  trend;  that  is,  the  increasing  number 
of  newspapermen  deserting  journalism  in 
favor  of  public  relations. 

The  trend  has  a  particular  significance, 
a  sorelv  discouraging  one,  for  tlx-  publisher 
of  the  small  weekly. 

In  the  orbit  of  the  weekly  publisher, 
every  trained  newsman  or  ■woman  who 
leaves  a  newspaper  for  a  juicy  public  re¬ 
lations  job  means  one  trained  pc-rson  less 
to  handle  news  in  an  ever-dw  indling  supply. 

But,  more  than  that,  it  means  one  more 
space  grabbcT  to  co|x-  with-oiu-  more  free¬ 
loader  seeking  to  represent  as  straight 
news  what  should  uoruLdb’  be  paid  acl- 
verti.sing. 

It  means  that,  as  the  numix-r  of  pub¬ 
licity  men  and  space  grablx-rs  swell,  the 
advertising  revenue  in  the  coffers  of  the 
small  newspajx-r  shrinks  and  there  is  less 
with  which  to  pay  the  deserved  wage  of  a 
gcKxl  news  writer. 

It  is  a  vicious  cycle  and,  in  the  final 
scMise,  a  self-defeating  one.  And  the  most 
irritating  part  of  it  all  is  that  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  is  the  most  flagrant  offender  in  this 
rc-gard,  whc-rc-  the  smaller  papers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  For,  in  dealing  with  metropolitan 
dailies.  Big  Biisiix'ss  backs  up  it  releases 
with  generous  paid  space.  It’s  only  with 
the  paper,  financially  least  able  to  give  it, 
dexs  Big  Business  expect  the  free  ride. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  constitutes  “ni'ws”  only  for  the  weekly 
and  smaller  daily? 

For  the  small  newspaper  to  use  these 
releases  without  supporting  advertising,  to 
our  mind,  constitutes  the  giving  of  charity 
to  big  business. 

Blanitie  Morton 

Editor.  Home  Sews, 

Hialeah,  Florida 
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FIRST  WITH  FIRSTS 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  read  with 
great  interest  the  letters  appearing  in  E&P 
relating  to  the  coverage  of  the  TW.A- 
United  Airlines  crash  in  Grand  Canvon 
June  30.  Ours  is  the  l<x-al  paper  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  area. 

It’s  possible  that  the  Las  Vegas  ( \ev. ) 
Review-Journal  men  got  over  the  scene 
of  the  two  crashes  the  morning  of  July  1 
Ix'fore  we  did,  but  we  doubt  it  We  chart¬ 
ered  the  only  available  plane  at  Flagstaff 
airport  and  had  our  photographer.  Bill 
Deaver,  in  the  air  shortly  after  dawn.  We 
t(X)k  along  a  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter- 
photographer  becau.se  there  was  no  other 
plane  for  him  to  use.  Our  man  was  back 
in  our  office  with  aerial  pictures  by  10:30 
a.  m. 

We  printed  and  sold  nearb  .3,000  papers 
before  we  gave  up  for  the  dax'.  That  isn’t 
many  papers  in  Chicago  or  Los  .Angeles, 
but  it’s  lots  of  papers  in  Flagstaff. 

We  had  the  first  eye-witness  on-the- 
ground  story,  by  our  deputy  County  At¬ 
torney,  Larry  Wren;  we  had  the  first  on- 
the-ground  pictures  published  anywhere; 
we  had  the  first  breaks  on  plans  for  the 
big  common  grave,  first  pictures  of  the 
grave,  first  pictures  of  the  funeral,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  big 
city  boys  who  Hcxked  in  hen*  to  cover 
this  story  got  a  lot  of  their  stuff  out  of 
our  paper. 

Flatf  ('line 

I’ublisher  and  Editor, 

Arizona  Dailij  Sim, 

Flagstaff,  .Arizona 

FINANCIAL  INCENTIVE 

To  the  Editor:  In  placing  journalism- 
school  graduates  two  years  up  on  its  pay 
scale,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  has  taken 
a  forward  step  that  shoukl  be  followetl 
by  other  progressive  newspapers. 

This  will  provide  the  financial  incen¬ 
tive  for  many  jxitentially  suixrior  .students 
to  pursue  a  higher  education  and  thus  be¬ 
come  nxire  valuable  reporters  and  editors. 

Gahiuel  Gelh 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  .Mi.ssouri 

STIMULATINIi 

To  THE  Editor: 

Your  article  on  scientific  reporting  in  the 
August  11th  issue  ought  to  have  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  on  tho.se  ncwspapiT  publishers 
who  are  .still  dubious  alxmt  the  value  of 
science  news. 

Journalism  .students  often  a.sk  me  how  you 
become  a  .science  writer.  My  reply  is"Find 
an  editor  who  wants  a  science  writer.” 

David  Dietz 

Clevelatid  (Ohio)  Press 

(Continued  on  page  6.3) 
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In  a  very  real  sense,  a  newspaper  can  be  only  as  good  as  its  reporters. 
They  are  its  eyes  and  its  ears,  its  faculties  for  smelling,  tasting  and 
touching  the  events  that  make  the  news  each  day. 


That’s  one  reason  why  The  New  York  Times  is  such  a  good  newspaper.  It 
has  good  reporters  — and  lots  of  them.  It  has  more  reporters  than  any 
other  U.  S.  publication.  It  has  nearly  150  covering  New  York  City  and  its 
suburbs  alone.  It  has  22  covering  Washington.  It  has  more  than  50  covering 
important  capitals  all  over  the  world.  It  has  reporters  traveling  footloose 
out  of  ten  strategic  news  posts  over  the  country  to  cover  significant 
developments  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

They’ve  got  to  be  good  to  work  for  The  New  York  Times.  The  Times 
demands  the  highest  standards  of  reporting  for  its  readers.  It  demands 
reporting  that  tells  the  reader  not  only  what’s  happened,  but  also  explains 
to  the  reader  what  it  means  to  him. 

Many  of  The  New  York  Times  reporters  are  recognized  authorities  in 
their  special  fields  — science,  politics,  medicine,  education,  military  affairs, 
foreign  affairs,  municipal  affairs,  traffic,  agriculture,  transportation, 
business,  finance,  religion,  labor,  practically  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

Fifteen  Times  reporters  have  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  covering  the  news.  This  is  the  highest  honor  in  American 
journalism.  And  you  can  count  more  Pulitzer  winners  on  The  Times  staff 
than  on  any  other  newspaper. 

Every  day  Times  reporters  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  talk  to  hundreds 
of  people.  They  ask  questions,  dig  and  pry  and  dig  again  to  find  out 
what  and  why  and  where  and  who  and  how— and  what  it  all  means  to  you. 

They  work  alone.  They  work  in  groups.  But  always  they  work  as  a  team, 
pooling  their  knowledge  and  their  talents  to  produce  each  day  a  newspaper 
that  is  vigorous  and  alive,  interesting  and  reliable,  different  from  any 
other.  Working  as  a  team,  its  reporters  put  more  into  The  Times.  That’s 
why  readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 

Sintie^ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


TV-Conscious  Democrats 
Have  Their  Dull  Moments 


Thomai  R.  Warinq,  adifor  of 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier. 


FEATURE  WRITERS  specializing  in  the  woman's  angle  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  are  Helen  Hankins,  Dallas  bureau,  and  Kay 
Tabbing,  Washington  bureau. 


ANY  OLD  PLANK  or  soda  pop  box  was  used  for  a  vantage  point  by 
the  lensmen  working  on  the  convention  floor;  Left  to  right — Francis 
Miller,  Life;  Andrew  Lopez,  United  Press;  Al  Muto,  International  News 
Photos;  David  Mann,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


"SHOW  ME" — Two  editors  from  Missouri:  Arthur  V.  Burrows,  editor, 
and  Harold  M.  Slater,  city  editor,  of  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 
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★  DASH 

ISeic  T icket  System 
For  ff  iprking  Press 

A  new  ticket  system  was  in¬ 
troduced  for  working  press  and 
delegates.  Gone  were  the  flashy 
badges,  with  distinguishing 
colored  ribbons,  as  far  as  the 
press  was  concerned. 

Instead,  “security  badges” 
were  issued,  along  with  a 
ticket,  the  latter  being  re¬ 
quired  for  admittance  to  the 
convention  hall.  The  ticket  was 
punched  at  each  session  and  it 
designated  the  holder’s  seat  in 
the  press  section.  The  lapel 
badge  carried  designation 
“Piess  Section.” 

The  miscellaneous  press  sec¬ 
tion  for  weekly  newspapers  and 
periodicals  was  located  on  the 
mezzanine  floor  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hall. 

* 


Ernest  Cady,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 


;  *  ♦  ♦ 

Stevenson  Aide 
Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
val  and  Titms,  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  keeping  things  moving 
at  the  Stevenson  “hospitality” 
headquaiters  in  the  Hilton 
Hotel.  As  chairman  of  the 
“Stevenson  for  President”  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Bingham  had  been 
in  Chicago  for  many  months 
making  arrangements  for  the 
convention. 


Come  and  Get  It! 

RCA-NBC  provided  press, 
radio  and  TV  newsmen  with 
“free  lunch”  and  refreshments 
at  the  convention  hall.  Tasty 
meals  were  served  in  air-cooled 
trailers  (mobile  homes)  to  the 
working  press. 

Similarly,  leading  soft  drink 
firms  offered  their  bottled 
beverages  free  to  newsmen. 

This  kind  of  free  food  and 
beverage  service  supplemented 
the  continuous  hospitality  of  the 
leading  railroads,  that  fur- 
ni.shed  drinks  and  snacks  during 
convention  sessions  for  those 
who  could  take  time  out  and  re¬ 
lax  at  the  Railroad  Press 
Lounge. 

4: 

^BC  Turns  to  Press 
In  Televised  fAnicus 

NBC  turned  to  “grass  roots” 
editors  across  the  country  as 
a  supplementary  feature  of  its 
convention  coverage. 

Editors  were  asked  to  com¬ 
ment,  via  live  TV,  on  the  con¬ 
vention  outlook  the  first  day, 
theii-  views  on  Democratic  plat¬ 
form,  after  it  was  ])resented, 
and  on  the  party’s  candidates 
after  their  nomination  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

Editors  and  editorial  writers 
covered  by  NBC  included  the 
following; 

Aug.  1‘! — James  C.  Mulliken, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  \ews  Post; 
Lindsey  H  o  b  e  n,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Don 
Weaver,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen;  Warden  Woolard,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner;  and 
Robert  R.  Brunn,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  15 — Louis  Seltzer,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press;  Don  Reed, 
Iowa  Press  Association,  Des 
Moines;  Jerry  terHorst,  Det¬ 
roit  (Mich.)  News;  Carl  Deite- 
meyer,  Nebraska  Farmer;  Paul 
Martin,  Philadelphia  ( Pa.) 
Daily  News;  and  Jack  Spald¬ 
ing,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Aug.  17 — Marvin  Arth,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star;  Rill 
Baker,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star;  Herbert  Koehl,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News;  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
Jepson  Cadou  or  Bill  Wildhock, 
International  News  Service, 
Indianapolis;  Robert  Kennedy, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  and  John 
Rogers,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
u  ne. 


WALKIE  TALKIE — Former  President  Herry  S.  Truman  made  news  for 


the  Ie9men  on  his  pre-breakfast  stroll  along  Michigan  Avenue. 


AT  UNION  STATION — AP'$  Washington  staffer  Tony  Vaccaro  gets 
a  story  by  interviewing  James  P.  Carey  and  Walter  Reuther,  leaders 
in  the  AFL-CIO  campaign  for  a  strong  civil  rights  plank. 


CHICAGO  TO  PARIS— Lyle  Wilson,  chief  of  the  UP  Washington 
Bureau,  and  Paul  Garson,  political  writer  for  L'Aurore  of  Paris,  watch 
the  convention  wire.  The  French  journalist  filed  about  1,000  words  daily. 
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tional  Convention. 


Convention  *FirsC 
Color  via  Wirephoto 

The  first  wire  transmission  of 
color  pictures  from  any  political 
convention  was  made  by  AP 
Wirephoto,  in  a  special  project 
to  include  color  from  both  con¬ 
ventions. 

Before  dawn  Tuesday,  AP 
moved  a  general  view  of  the 
Monday  night  session  of  the 
Democratic  convention  and  on 


PICTURE  MAN  Harold  Blumen- 
feld,  editor  of  United  Press 
Newspictures,  tries  to  keep  cool. 

In  short,  he  wears  Bermudas. 

Wednesday  sent  a  color  shot  of 
Chairman  Sam  Rayburn  with  a 
mass  of  state  banners  in  front 
of  his  podium  as  he  took  over. 

United  Press  took  some  color 
shots  and  offered  such  pictures 
via  mail  to  clients.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  also  planned 
to  offer  color  pictures  later  in 
the  week  and  again  at  San 
Francisco  of  the  GOP  meeting. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  featured  conven¬ 
tion  color  pictures  daily,  show¬ 
ing  Senator  Humphrey,  the 
Minnesota  delegation  with  its 
convention  banners  at  the  hall. 


a  shot  of  Gov.  Harriman  and 
another  of  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
his  supporters. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  also 
used  its  photo-sweep  camera 
with  a  168-degree  angle  lens  to 
take  both  color  and  black  and 
white  shots.  Color  negatives 
were  flown  daily  to  Minneapolis. 
William  Steven,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  said  color  separations  will 
be  wired  from  San  Francisco. 

300  Taking  Pictures 

Upwards  of  600  photogra¬ 
phers’  credentials  were  issued 
to  press,  TV  and  newsreel 
cameramen  and  their  assistants, 
including  the  workers  in  the 
picture  service  workshops  at  the 
Amphitheatre. 

William  J.  Forsythe,  recently 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Press  Photographers’ 
Gallery,  handled  credentials  for 
cameramen.  He  estimated  that 
nearly  300  photographers  were 
taking  pictures  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  and  at  the  hotels. 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  United 
Press  News  pictures  editor,  said 
UPN  experimented  with  35mm. 
film  at  the  convention  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  came  up  with  “remark¬ 
ably  good  results.’’  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  35mm.  film,  he  said,  is 
that  the  cameraman  “can  do  a 
better  reporting  job  with  a  small 
camera,”  which  is  less  cumber¬ 
some  to  handle. 

Runs  4-Color  Picture 

Spotlighting  Chicago  as  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  1956  Democratic 
National  Convention,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  on  Aug.  13  pub¬ 
lished  an  8-column  photo  of  a 
two-mile  sector  of  the  city’s 
Michigan  Avenue  skyline  at 
night.  The  panoramic  scene,  as 
viewed  from  the  lake,  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  black  and  white  by 
Tribune  photographer.  Bill 
Yates  Jr. 

Retouched  by  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  the  photo  appeared  as 
a  4-color  halftone  across  the 
top  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Tribune. 


WHAT'S  THE  LEAD? — In  conference  are  (left  to  right)  Ernest  von 
Harti,  convention  news  editor  for  the  New  York  Times;  Arthur  Krock, 
Washington  columnist;  and  William  S.  White,  chief  of  the  Times’  con¬ 


gressional  correspondents. 
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COVERAGE  DETAIL 


-  is  discussed  by  Richard  M.  Clurman,  editorial 

director;  Alicia  Patterson,  editor-publisher,  and  Virginia  Pasley,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  at  Long  Island  Newsday's  bureau. 


COPYI — Carleton  Kent,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Washington  Bureau  chief, 
turns  over  a  new  lead  to  Phyllis  Krafft,  copy  girl. 
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GOP  Leader 
Says  Papers 
Indispensable 

Political  leaders  place  more 
dependence  upon  newspapers  to 
carry  their  political  appeals  to 
the  public  than  upon  any  other 
communications  media,  accord- 
inff  to  Mrs.  Charles  Weis,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  from  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Propram  Planning  for  the 
GOP  National  Convention  in 
San  Francisco. 

“Any  politician  who  knows 
anything  is  conscious  of  the 
power  of  newspapers  and  that 
they  can  never  get  along  with¬ 
out  newspapers,”  Mrs.  Weis  told 
E&P. 

“Not  only  the  candidate  for 
President,  but  all  the  local  can¬ 
didates — there  are  252  offices 
to  be  filled  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  and  Congress  from  New 
York  State — are  dependent  on 
newspapers,”  she  added.  “Tele¬ 
vision  and  newspapers  do  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job,  but  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  a  godsend  for  the 
homely  candidates. 

Daily  Impact 

“The  value  of  newspapers  lies 
in  their  day-to-day  reporting  of 
the  news,”  said  Mrs.  Weis.  “TV 
impact  is  a  one-shot  deal.”  You 
can’t  rush  on  TV  everytime  you 
have  something  to  say.” 

Mrs.  Weis  was  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  charge  that  the 
nation  has  a  one-party  press. 

“There  is  no  question  that  a 
large  percentage  of  editorial 
pages  support  the  Republican 
principles  and  do  not  want  to 
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change  to  the  New  and  Fair 
Deal,”  she  replied.  “But  the 
news  reports  are  fair  and  ob¬ 
jective.  I  sometimes  get  upset 
at  the  amount  of  space  given 
the  opposition.  Sometimes,  I 
feel  that  headlines  are  slanted 
against  us  but  the  stories  are 
not.  Both  parties  are  given 
equal  news  space.” 

Mrs.  Weis  said  the  GOP  at 
San  Francisco  “will  be  waiting 
with  open  arms  for  the  press, 
will  provide  adequate  tools  and 
give  all  the  help  possible.”  She 
said  she  always  had  been  treat¬ 
ed  well  by  the  press  and  that 
she  had  treated  newsmen  “like 
human  beings.” 

She  said  desks  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  900  reporters  on  the 
convention  platform  in  the  Cow 
Palace.  Magazine  and  weekly 
newsmen  will  be  seated  else¬ 
where.  The  GOP  expects  4,000 
communications  people,  1,500  of 
w’hom  will  be  newspapermen. 

Mrs.  Weis,  whose  home  is  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  proud  of 
the  get-out-the-vote  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Rochester 
Times  -  Union  and  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  at  the 
last  election.  She  said  98.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  regi.stered  voters  of 
her  home  city  voted  in  1952. 

With  Mrs.  Weis  when  she  was 
interviewed  by  E&P  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  was  Miss  Jane 
Todd  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  and  a  member 
of  the  important  Resolutions 
Committee  at  the  San  Francisco 
convention.  Miss  Todd  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Republican  Clubs,  Inc. 
She  agreed  that  newspapers  are 
not  taking  second  place  to  tele¬ 
vision  in  political  planning  and 
campaigning. 


Mr.  Truman  Gets  His 
^Micks,  Macks'  Mixed 

Former  President  Truman 
made  one  slip  at  his  first  new’s 
conference  upon  arrival  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  later  provided,  as  he 
had  promised,  “the  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers”  with  his  announcement  of 
whom  he  favored  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Mr.  Truman  issued  his 
endorsement  of  Governor  Har- 
riman  at  an  over-flow  news 
conference  on  Saturday. 

At  his  first  news  conference, 
Mr,  Truman  missed  the  point 
when  a  reporter  asked  him  if 
he  shared  the  view  of  “Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack”  who  had  accused  the 
Eisenhower  administration  of 
extreme  fraternization  with  the 
Kremlin. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  a  word 
of  truth  in  that,”  replied  Mr. 
Truman,  “as  there  hardly  ever 
is  any  truth  in  the  editorial 
policy  of  that  paper  to  which 
you  refer.”  (He  assumed  the 
reference  was  to  the  late  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.) 

“I  was  referring  to  Rep.  Mc¬ 
Cormack  of  Massachusetts,” 
said  Mr.  Hottelett  of  CBS. 

“I  thought  you  were  refer¬ 
ring  to  another  McCormick,” 
said  Mr.  Truman.  “I  don’t  think 
there  has  been  any  fraterniza¬ 
tion  with  the  Reds.” 

At  the  Saturday  news  confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Truman  warned  news¬ 
men  at  the  outset  that  he  would 
read  a  very  short  statement, 
“and  when  I  have  finished  it, 
those  who  feel  like  they  want 
to  break  a  leg  to  get  to  the 
telephone  may  do  so,  and  after 
that  contingent  has  left,  I  will 
read  it  again  very  slowly  for 
those  who  want  to  be  careful 
that  they  have  it.” 


Plank  Condemns 
Excesses  in  Secrecy 

The  Democratic  platform 
plank  on  “Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  condemned  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  for 
secrecy  in  government  and 
withholding  information  needed 
by  Congress  and  the  people  to 
make  important  decisions. 

It  pledged  the  party  to  re¬ 
verse  this  tendency.  The  plank, 
a  part  of  the  platform  on 
government  operations,  stated : 

“During  recent  years  there 
has  developed  a  practice  on  the 
part  of  federal  agencies  to  de¬ 
lay  and  withhold  information 
which  is  needed  by  Congress 
and  the  general  public  to  make 
important  decisions  affecting 
their  lives  and  destiny, 

“We  believe  that  this  trend 
toward  secrecy  in  government 
should  be  reversed  and  that  the 
federal  government  should  re¬ 
turn  tc  its  basic  tradition  of 
exchanging  and  promoting  the 
fi’eest  flow  of  information  pos¬ 
sible  in  those  unclassified  areas 
where  secrets  involving  weap¬ 
ons  development  and  bona  fide 
national  security  are  not  in¬ 
volved. 

“We  condemn  the  Ei.senhower 
Administration  for  the  excesses 
practiced  in  this  vital  area,  and 
pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to 
sharply  reverse  this  tendency, 
substituting  a  rule  of  law  for 
that  of  broad  claims  of  execu¬ 
tive  privilege. 

“We  re-aver  our  position  of 
1952  ‘to  press  strongly  for 
worldwide  freedom  in  the 
gathering  and  disseminating  of 
news.’  We  shall  press  for  free 
access  to  information  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  our  journal¬ 
ists  and  scholars.” 
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UN  Press  Treaties 
Viewed  with  Reserve 


By  Kailileen  Teltsrh 

Geneva 

An  international  group  of 
journalists  had  another  look 
the  other  day  at  the  three  global 
pacts  drafted  by  United  Na¬ 
tions  diplomats  to  cover  the 
functions  of  the  press,  radio 
and  other  mass  media. 

The  look  appeared  to  be  more 
polite  than  enthusiastic! 

The  journalists’  review  was 
the  last  business  taken  up  by 
the  20  press  representatives  at¬ 
tending  the  UN’s  first  seminar 
for  news  personnel.  Ironically, 
the  UN  chose  to  hold  this  pio¬ 
neer  seminar  on  the  very  spot 
— the  Palais  de  Nations — where 
delegates  first  met  in  1948  with 
the  ambitious  aim  of  writing 
treaties  on  the  gathering  of 
news,  the  correction  of  false  re¬ 
ports,  and  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Coming  I’p  Again 

Since  1948,  the  three  pacts 
have  been  revised,  amended,  at¬ 
tacked  and  supported  at  a  long 
.series  of  UN  meetings.  Only 
one — the  French-sponsored  pact 
on  the  right  of  Correction — has 
been  opened  for  government 
signature  and  has  in  fact,  been 
ratified  by  Cuba,  Egypt  and 
Yugoslavia.  This  Fall,  the  UN’s 
76  member  states  will  take  up 
the  more  controversial  pact  on 
Freedom  of  Information  at  the 
General  Assembly  session  open¬ 
ing  Nov.  15. 

The  journalists  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  make  formal  recom¬ 
mendations  about  what  should 
or  should  not  be  done  about  the 
Info  pact  and  opinions  varied; 

Only  the  Argentine  journal¬ 
ist,  Alberto  F.  Rivas,  strongly 
advocated  that  the  UN  pursue 
the  idea  of  trying  to  draft  a 
global  treaty  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  a  press  code 
for  all  countries. 

Opposing  this,  the  United 
States  member  argued  that  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  draft 
a  pact  that  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  all  countries.  East  and 
West,  and  to  all  states,  large 
and  small,  developed  and  under¬ 
developed.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  one  proposed  article  of  the 
controversial  Info  pact  would 
sanction  the  curb  of  news  dis¬ 
patches  on  a  dozen  different 
pretexts.  This  article  would 
limit  expiessions  which  defamed 


Mixs  Teltsch,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff  at  thf  United  Nations,  v'as 
the  representative  from  the 
United  States  at  the  UN’s  first 
seminar  for  njews  personnel . 


the  reputations  of  others  or 
which  might  promote  “dis¬ 
order.” 

It  wa.s  contended  that  in 
practice,  a  government  seeking 
the  ouster  of  a  critical  foreign 
correspondent  could  bolster  its 
ca.se  by  citing  these  “allowable 
limitations.” 

‘lmpo.ssible  Task’ 

.Another  member,  Ross  C. 
Sayers  of  New  Zealand’s  Auck¬ 
land  Star,  objected  that  it  was 
an  impossible  task  to  try  to  get 
governments  to  agree  —  by 
treaty — as  to  what  was  to  be 
regarded  as  “truthful”  or  as 
“fal.se”  news. 

It  was  “nonsense”,  he  main¬ 
tained,  to  try  to  get  govern¬ 
ments  to  accept  global  pacts 
which  would  infringe  on  the 
freedom  of  their  newspapers. 
No  self-respecting  editor,  he 
declared,  would  allow  such  ac¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  the  treaty¬ 
writing  approach,  he  urged  that 
the  press  he  left  free  to  raise 
its  standards  of  ethics  by  self- 
improvement. 

A  number  of  other  seminar 
members  suggested  that  it 
would  be  more  fruitful  if  the 
UN  would  stick  to  technical 
ways  of  helping  along  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  information  media. 
World  agieement  on  lower 
press  rates  was  suggested  as 
one  means.  Development  of  new 
paper-pulp  sources  and  the 
offer  of  technical  know-how 
also  were  recommended. 

Asks  ‘Collective  Shame’ 

Moshe  Pearlman,  director  of 
Israel’s  government  information 
services,  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
annual  repoits  made  which 
would  show  what  was  being 
done  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  freedom  of  information 
media.  He  argued  that  the  best 
way  to  correct  existing  short¬ 
comings  was  to  expose  the  of¬ 
fending  .states  to  the  “collective 
shame”  of  world  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Pearlman  also  objected  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  UN  pact 
would  serve  to  guarantee  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  He  ob- 


GENEVA  JOURNALISTS — Left  to  right;  Djordje  Vukmanovic,  of 
Yugoslavia's  Secretariat  of  Information;  Kathleen  Teltsch,  of  New 
York  Times  United  Nations  Bureau;  and  B.  K.  Shtal,  chief  of  the 
foreign  news  department  of  TASS. 


.served  that  governments  could 
proclaim  on  high  that  they  were 
adhering  to  the  pact’s  pro¬ 
visions  while  rendering  the 
treaty  worthless  hy  systematic 
control  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pres.sed. 

If  the  UN  wants  to  aid  in¬ 
formation  media  in  under-de¬ 
veloped  countries,  it  would  do 
well  to  concentrate  on  providing 
technical  assistance  and  also  in 
helping  journalists  to  get  the 
necessary  training. 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  passed  along  by  the  jour¬ 
nalists.  Some  of  the  ideas  will 
find  their  way  into  a  study 
which  the  UN  and  UNESCO 
will  present  to  member  govern¬ 
ments  next  Spring  as  a  blue¬ 
print  for  an  “action  program” 
to  help  develop  information  en¬ 
terprises  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

Many  Lack  Facilities 

The  seriousness  of  this  need 
was  underscored  for  the  semi¬ 
nar  members  by  Julian  Behr- 
stock  who  reported  that  UNES¬ 
CO  calculated  that  nearly  dO'r 
of  the  world’s  population  lacked 
the  facilities  needed  to  keep 
them  informed  about  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  own  and  foreign 
countries. 

UNESCO  arrived  at  these 
figures,  he  said,  by  using  the 
general  criterion  that  a  country 
is  inadequately  supplied  with 
media  if  it  has  fewer  than  10 
daily  newspapers,  fewer  than 
five  radio  receivers  and  fewer 
than  two  cinema  seats  per  100 
inhabitants. 

On  this  basis,  there  are  100 
countries  and  territories — 90  of 
them  in  Asia  and  Africa — 
which  are  regarded  as  under¬ 
developed  and  which  have  a 
combined  population  of  1,400 
millions. 


It  was  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  the  major  problems  to  be 
solved  involve  the  low  level  of 
literacy,  shortages  of  newsprint 
and  printing  equipment,  lack  of 
trained  personnel  and  poor  com¬ 
munications. 

Ideas  I’ut  Forward 

Many  of  these  obstacles,  it 
was  al.so  agreed,  can  be  sur¬ 
mounted  only  as  the.se  countries 
are  helped  toward  a  healthier 
economy  in  general.  But  there 
are  some  steps  that  can  be 
taken  in  the  interim.  Here  were 
some  of  the  ideas  tossed  around 
the  conference  table: 

Moshe  Pearlman,  Israel,  jrro- 
posed  that  the  UN  try  to  en¬ 
courage  governments  to  e.“-tab- 
lish  a  chair  of  journalism  at 
some  universities  in  the  under¬ 
developed  regions.  To  stimulate 
this  program,  he  suggested  that 
the  UN  or  UNESCO  might 
agree  to  pay  the  initial  costs 
for  one  year  on  the  condition 
that  the  benefiting  government 
would  assume  the  responsibility 
thereafter. 

Study  Fellowships 

Ross  Sayers,  New  Zealand, 
.suggested  that  efforts  be  made 
to  interest  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zations  in  arranging  study  fel¬ 
lowships  in  the  developed  coun¬ 
tries  for  editors  and  news  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  less-prosperous 
countries. 

Alberto  F.  Rivas,  Argentina, 
proposed  that  some  effort  be 
made  to  get  around  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  by  getting  the 
“have”  countries  to  limit  volun¬ 
tarily  their  consumption  of  pa¬ 
per  stocks.  A  similar  proposal 
came  from  Mohsin  Ali  of 
Pakistan,  who  also  posed  the 
)>ossibility  of  further  research 
(Continued  on  jxige  .58) 
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Boston  Post  Suspends, 
$180,000  Owed  to  Staff 


Boston 

Many  of  the  Bouton  Post's 
800  crisis-hanlened  employes 
remained  on  call  Thursday, 
Aujf.  16  not  knowing  whether 
their  services  wouhl  be  wanted 
to  publish  another  edition. 

There  was  no  Boston  Post  for 
the  morning  of  Aug.  16.  It  ap¬ 
peared  then,  despite  the  an- 


had  been  made  conceniing  back 
wages. 

Great  Obstacles 
“In  order  to  keep  the  Post 
alive  I  have  authorized  and  in¬ 
structed  our  counsel,  Atty. 
Frank  L.  Kozol,  to  file  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  Federal  court  on  Thurs¬ 
day  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Post.  I  hope  that  will  make 


what  the  Post  has  meant  all 
of  my  life  to  me. 

“I  hope,  and  I  expect  that  as 
a  result  of  the  proceeding  our 
attorney  will  bring  in  Federal 
court  on  Thursday  that  the  Post 
will  be  back  in  the  hands  of  its 
readers  very  soon.” 

Unions’  statement 
As  counsel  lor  the  various 
unions  representing  about  ooU 
employes  of  the  Post,  Aliy. 
Kooeii  M.  Segal  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  on  the  news¬ 
papers  suspension: 

“Consistent  with  past  experi- 


nouncement  of  “temporary  sus-  it  possible  to  resume  publica-  John  Fox,  owner  and  puo- 


pension,”  that  the  loudest  and 
oldest  Democratic  voice  in  New 
England  had  been  stilled  for¬ 
ever  on  the  very  day  when  the 
biggest  news  emanated  from 
the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention. 

But  the  workers  had  been 
through  a  situation  like  this  be¬ 
fore  and  they  hoped  that  the 
Boston  Post  might  still  lie  re¬ 
vived  by  some  stroke  of  luck  or 
genius.  Its  publisher  of  recent 
years,  John  Fox,  the  financial 
wizard,  had  finally  admitted  he 
could  not  find  another  source  of 
cash  for  the  dollar-starved  en¬ 
terprise.  He  needed  $181>,000  at 
once  to  meet  back  payrolls. 

Once  before,  on  July  7,  the 
Post  had  failed  to  publish,  for 
the  first  time  in  12r>  years.  .A 
quick  monetary  breath  brought 
it  back  to  life  for  six  more 
weeks  of  day-to-day  operation. 
The  size  of  the  paper  dwindled 
to  12  pages.  Most  of  its  200,000- 
plus  subscribers  lemained  loyal. 

While  Mr.  Fox  sought  court 
appointment  of  trustees  to  run 
the  paper,  Editor  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Manus  said  he  thought  the  Post 
might  be  published  again  Sun¬ 
day  or  Monday. 

The  local  Newspaper  Guild 
officers  obtained  a  temporary 
injunction  re.straining  Mr.  F'ox 
from  selling  the  Post  as.sets 
and  also  filed  a  claim  for  crim¬ 
inal  action  against  the  publisher 
for  non-payment  of  wages. 

Publisher’s  .'statement 

The  following  statement  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Fox: 

“It  became  necessary  tonight 
(Aug.  15)  temporarily,  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  of  the  Boston 
Post.  It  is  my  hope  that  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  resumed  with  the 
editions  of  Friday,  Aug.  17,  and 
that  the  Post  will  miss  the  edi- 
tion.s  of  only  a  single  day. 

“The  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion  became  necessary  when  we 
were  unable  to  get  together  all 
the  funds  needed  to  meet  the 
payrolls  for  today  and  yester¬ 
day  and  commitments  which 


tion  Friday  or  at  a  very  early 
date. 

“I  realize  the  place  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  holds  not  only  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area,  but 
throughout  New  England.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons 
why  1  have  done  everything  in 
my  power,  in  the  face  of  very 
great  obstacles,  to  continue  its 
publication. 

“In  order  to  resume  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Post  after  it 
missed  the  edition  of  Saturday, 
July  7,  I  granted  an  option  to 
Ml'.  J.hn  S.  Bottomly  for  the 


lisner  of  the  Boston  Post,  has 
railed  to  keep  ms  p, onuses  or 
last  Friday  to  representatives  of 
the  employes  tnat  he  would  pay 
all  back  wages  and  fund  delin¬ 
quencies  due  by  .Aug.  15,  at  6 
P.M.,  in  approximate  amount  of 
$180,000,  if  employes  woultl  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  to  tnat  date  with¬ 
out  current  wages. 

“Mr.  P'ox  has  not  produced 
any  money  to  date.  The  numan 
will  of  all  employes  to  keep  the 
Post  in  operation  has  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  practical  circum¬ 
stance  of  working  people  being 


purchase  of  the  Post.  It  should  ««  able  to  support  fami- 


be  understood  that  I  assumed 
the  operating  loss  of  the  Post 
for  the  period  of  that  option. 

Bottomly  Repaid 


lies  on  the  strength  of  promises 
with  no  cash  performance. 

“The  willingness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employes  to  cooperate  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the 


“Mr.  Bottomly  wa.s  unable  to  past  five  weeks  when,  at  times. 


purchase  the  Post  during  the 
period  of  the  option.  All  but  a 
small  amount  of  the  funds 
which  he  loaned  the  Post  at  the 
time  he  obtained  his  option 
have  been  repaid  to  him. 

“Mr.  Bottomly  recently  re¬ 
quested  a  new  option  on  terms 
which  appeared  to  be  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Post 
and  therefore  impossible  of  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

“The  offers  of  help  and  sup¬ 
port  which  I  have  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  and  a  half 
weeks  from  Post  readers  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
1  am  deeply  grateful  to  them. 
No  man  could  help  but  be 
moved  by  their  loyalty. 

Democratic  Loss 

“I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
tremendous  obstacles  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  confronted  me 
have  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  sell  the  notes  of  the  Post, 
as  I  had  planned,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  funds  which  would 
have  made  possible  its  publica¬ 
tion  without  interruption. 

“I  know  what  the  permanent 
closing  of  the  Post  would  mean 
to  the  people  whom  it  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  the  best  of  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  serve.  I  know  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Massachusetts.  I  know 


they  have  worked  without  pay 
to  the  extent  of  a  current  two 
to  four  weeks’  indebtedness. 

“Counsel  Frank  L.  Kozol,  rep¬ 
resenting  John  Fox,  met  with 
representatives  of  the  employes 
and  their  attorney,  Robert  M. 
Segal,  at  7  P..M.  to  inform  them 
that  .Mr.  Fox  has  been  unable  to 
raise  the  money  promised.” 

This  separate  statement  was 
issued  by  Edward  .1.  .Mylett, 
president  of  the  pressmen’s 
union: 

“The  members  of  the  piess- 
men’s  union  at  the  Post  have 
done  everything  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  Boston  Post 
open  to  the  extent  that  the 
Post  pressmen  have  gone  to 
work  at  the  Boston  Post  without 
wages,  health  and  welfare  and 
pension  payments  due  them  time 
and  time  again,  but  still  work 
without  pay. 

‘Broken  Promises’ 

“Mr.  Fox  has  broken  not  only 
the  contract,  but  also  has 
broken  promises  to  us  that  he 
has  made  in  writing. 

“Even  human  endurance  has 
its  limitation,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
pecting  our  people  to  continue 
to  work  without  wages  and  with 
no  guarantee  for  the  future  is 
both  nonsensical  and  impos¬ 
sible.” 


Expect  State 
Dept,  to  Lift 
Ban  on  China 

Expecting  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  relent  and  issue  pass¬ 
ports,  newspaper  editors  whose 
correspondents  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  Red  China  this 
week  adopted  a  “watchful 
waiting  policy.” 

“We  will  not  knowingly  per¬ 
mit  any  of  our  men  to  violate 
the  law,”  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
general  manager  of  Associated 
Press,  told  E&P.  John  Roder¬ 
ick,  AP’s  Hong  Kong  corres¬ 
pondent,  long  ago  applied  for 
a  visa  for  such  a  visit,  Mr. 
Starzel  pointed  out,  as  had  the 
late  Fred  Hampton. 

“We  have  been  trying  to  get 
into  China  for  years,”  Mr. 
Starzel  said. 

Peiping,  lifting  a  seven-year 
ban,  cabled  visa  offers  to  a 
score  of  well-known  corre¬ 
spondents.  How  they  were 
picked  by  the  Peiping  regime 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  stoutly 
insisted  in  this  country  they 
were  not  “hand  picked  for  any 
Red  leanings.” 

Those  irr/ited  were  instructed 
to  pick  up  their  visas  lietween 
.Aug.  20  and  .Aug.  IK).  The 
visit  was  to  be  during  Septem¬ 
ber. 

James  Burke,  Time-Life  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  received  an 
invitation,  was  on  his  way  from 
India  for  a  rest.  His  editors 
instructed  him  to  fly  to  New 
Y'ork  to  permit  them  to  review 
the  situation. 

Sam  Jaffe,  CBS  reporter,  had 
applied  for  a  vi.sa  when  he  was 
in  Hong  Kong  a  year  ago.  He 
is  now  in  New  Yoi'k. 

Jo.seph  Hairison,  overseas 
editor,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  said  no  decision  would  be 
made  until  Monday  as  to 
whether  its  correspondent. 
Walker  Gordon,  would  accept 
the  invitation  regardle.«s  of  the 
State  Department  ban. 

• 

Western  Union  .4sks 
Press  Rate  Inerease 

Washington 
Western  Union  has  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  approve  an  8.22% 
increase  in  press  telegraph 
rates  effective  Sept.  14. 

The  commission  will  suspend 
the  effective  date  and  conduct 
an  investigation  into  the  need, 
if  objections  are  voiced  by  cus¬ 
tomers. 
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TV  Bureau’s 
Claims  Scored 
By  Moloney 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  claims  of  newspa¬ 
pers’  decline  in  circulation  and 
readership  were  challenged  this 
week  by  Herbert  W.  Moloney, 
president  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 

Schmitt,  Inc.,  as  being  “woe¬ 
fully  ignorant”  of  “willfully 
trying  to  mislead”. 

Mr.  Moloney  emphasized  that 
he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  cannot  correctly  be  compared 


to  Mr.  Treyz — with  readership 
increases  as  high  as  100% — de¬ 
pending  entirely  on  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  selected. 

Mr.  Moloney  challenged  the 
television  industry  to  submit 
the  evidence  to  the  Technical 
Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  for  vali¬ 
dation. 

Mr.  Treyz  said  he  would  wil¬ 
lingly  show  the  TV  presentation 
to  ARF.  He  also  invited  Mr. 
Moloney  or  other  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  representatives  to  view 
it  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  11. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Moloney’s 
statement  that  “Starch  figures 


the  newspaper  industry,  rather 
than  any  single  newspaper,  or 
group  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Moloney’s  statement  was 
based  on  the  presentation  in 
Denver  July  17  in  which  Oliver 
Treyz,  president  of  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
declared  that  “newspapers  are 
suffering  a  quantitative  slump 
— not  just  in  circulation  but, 
more  important,  in  readership.” 

The  TV  Bureau  claims  were 
based  on  Starch  readership 
studies  of  the  Denver  Poet. 
MR&S  repi-esents  the  Post. 

Editor  &  Publisher  first  dis¬ 
closed  (July  28,  page  12)  how 
the  TV  Bureau  used  only  par¬ 
tial  data  on  the  newspaper 
studied. 

Mr.  Moloney  declared,  “1) 
Mr.  Treyz  is  woefully  ignorant 
of  research  and  research  meth¬ 
ods,  or  2)  Mr.  Treyz  is  willfully 
trying  to  mislead  advertisers 
and  their  agencies. 

Mr.  Moloney  offered  these 
facts  in  rebuttal: 

1.  Circulations  of  U.  S.  daily 
newspapers  are  at  their  high¬ 
est  in  history,  56,147,000. 

2.  While  U.  S.  adult  popula¬ 
tion  has  grown  19%  since  1940, 
daily  U.  S.  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  have  increased  37% — al¬ 
most  twice  as  fast. 

3.  The  averages  Mr.  Treyz 
has  compiled  from  Starch  fig¬ 
ures  cannot  correctly  be  com¬ 
pared  one  study  with  another. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Treyz  is  wrong 
in  his  use  of  these  Starch  fig¬ 
ures,  which  fact  every  good  re¬ 
search  man  knows,  and  his 
claimed  results  are  indicative  of 
nothing. 

4.  Although  Mr.  Treyz  stated 
that  he  used  “aR  the  available 
information  on  the  subject”,  he 
did  not  do  so. 

5.  When  all  of  the  Denver 
Post  figures  are  studied,  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  pat¬ 
tern  and,  if  one  wishes  to  en¬ 
gage  in  statistical  gymnastics, 
it  is  possible  to  put  together 
a  story  exactly  contradictory 


one  study  with  another,”  Mr. 
Treyz  said  TvB’s  comparison  re¬ 
lates  Starch  reports  for  the 
same  day  and  month  of  the  year, 
relates  findings  from  compar¬ 
able  techniques,  from  compar¬ 
able  advertisers,  typically  the 


American  W'eekly 
Page  Discounts 

The  American  Weekly  will 
institute  with  its  first  issue 
of  1957  a  new  system  of  vol¬ 
ume  discounts  which  will  run 
as  high  as  30%  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  whose  space  use 
equals  91  pages  within  a 
contract  year. 

The  new  volume  discounts, 
as  published  on  the  American 
Weekly’s  new  rate  card,  ap¬ 
ply  as  follows:  20%  for  the 
equivalent  of  39  pages  in  a 
contract  year;  23%  for  62 
pages;  26%  for  65  pages; 
28%  for  78  pages;  30%  for 
91  pages. _ 

identical  advertisers.  “It  seems 
to  us,”  Mr.  Treyz  added,  “that 
Mr.  Moloney  is  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  research  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  own  client,  the 
Denver  Post.” 


CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  17 

PICK  HOTELS  CORP. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


S  Chain  of  SO  hotels  in  SS 
g  cities.  Included  are  the 
M  Nicollet  in  Minneapolis,  the. 
^  Bankhead  in  Birmingham, 
g  Ala.,  the  Congress  in  Chi- 
J  cago,  the  Fort  Shelby  in 
g  Detroit,  and  Lee  House  in 
g  Washington,  D.  C.  Corpora- 
M  tion  is  also  in  the  motel 
g  field. 

i  Newspaper  Budget: 

I  S100,000 

s  *  «  * 

J  Two  reasons  are  cited  for 
M  his  chain’s  regular  use  of 
g  newspaper  advertising  by 
S  Albert  Pick  Jr.,  president: 
E  1)  It  keeps  the  name  of  indi- 
B  vidual  hotels  in  front  of 
J  their  communities;  2)  It 
g  keeps  the  chain’s  name,  as  a 
g  distinct  unit,  continuously 
I  before  the  nation, 
g  “We  have  found  newspa- 

g  per  advertising  vital  to  our 
g  operation  and  growth,”  Mr. 
g  Pick  says. 

g  “Newspapers  enable  us  to 
■  give  our  chain  a  distinct 
g  identity  associated  with 
g  friendliness  and  sincerity, 
g  This  identity  is  most  im- 
g  portant  to  us  and  it  is  main- 
M  tained  through  our  sched- 
g  ules  of  regular  newspaper 
P  advertising.” 

p  Mr.  Pick,  who  in  1955 
g  was  named  “Hotel  Man  of 
j  the  Year,”  is  a  native  Chi- 
g  cagoan  and  a  graduate  of 
I  the  University  of  Chicago, 
B  Class  of  ’17. 


Albert  Pick  Jr.  g 

After  army  service  in  g 
World  War  I,  he  associated  g 
himself  with  the  hotel  equip-  g 
ment  firm  of  Albert  Pick  &  g 
Co.  owned  by  his  father.  In  g 
1926  young  Pick,  together  g 
with  his  dad  and  two  uncles,  = 
organized  Pick  Hotels  Corp.  = 
and  started  out  with  seven  g 
establishments.  S 

Mr.  Pick  believes  that  the  P 
motel  complements  rather  g 
than  competes  with  the  g 
downtown  hotel.  g 

He  should  know.  Pick  was  g 
the  first  major  hotel  chain  = 
to  enter  the  motel  field  on  a  J 
large  scale.  —  R.  B.  McI.  § 


‘Charge  It’  | 
Builds  Ad 
Readership 

Philadelphia 

Possession  of  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  increases  readership  of 
a  store’s  advertising  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20%. 

This  finding  highlights  an 
analysis  of  the  influence  of 
charge  accounts  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  department  and  special¬ 
ty  store  advertising  released  by 
the  marketing  research  firm  of 
A.  J.  Wood  and  Company.  The 
report  summarizes  a  series  of 
research  studies  the  organiza¬ 
tion  conducted  for  stores  located 
in  the  Eastern,  Midwestern  and 
Southern  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

While  there  has  been  general 
agreement  that  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  tend  to  display  greater 
interest  jn  a  store’s  advertising, 
the  W’ood  study  marks  the  first 
time  this  relationship  has  been 
documented  and  measured  on  a 
large  scale.  In  some  instances, 
it  was  observed  that  charge 
account  possession  boosted 
readership  of  a  specific  store’s 
advertising  by  as  much  as  28%. 

More  Trips  Generated 

Since  advertising  expenditures 
represent  a  sizeable  expense 
item  —  averaging  from  4%  to 
5%  of  sales,  the  study  points  to 
a  path  of  greater  advertising 
effectiveness  without  any  cor¬ 
responding  rise  in  appropria¬ 
tions.  By  aggressively  adding 
new  charge  customers,  a  store 
automatically  increases  the 
readership  and  impact  of  its 
advertising. 

An  even  more  pronounced 
pattern  favoring  charge  account 
holders  become  apparent  in 
the  analysis  of  shopping  trips 
generated  by  a  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing.  Here  the  study  reveals  that 
charge  customers  go  to  stores 
almost  twice  as  often — 1.9  to  1, 
to  be  exact — for  something  they 
saw  advertised  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  cash  customers  who 
read  the  same  ads. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
findings  is  disclosed  in  the 
breakdown  of  respondents  by 
age  groups.  Charge  account 
holders  in  the  youngest  cate¬ 
gory,  17  through  29  years  old, 
registered  the  highest  reader- 
ship  of  store  advertising. 

Findings  in  the  study  are 
based  on  4,329  in-the-home  in¬ 
terviews. 
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Electric  Utilities 
Increase  Local  Ads  S- 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Electric  utility  companies 
are  boarding  the  “Live  Better 
Electrically"  bandwagon  and 
are  increasing  their  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Furthemore,  trade  allies,  deal¬ 
ers,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
realty  brokers  and  bankers  are 
joining  in,  and  the  LBE  pro¬ 
ject’s  New  York  headquarters 
this  week  estimated  conserva¬ 
tively  that  at  least  $200,000,000 
would  be  invested  in  five  years, 
mostly  in  newspaper  space. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  figure 
should  be  considered  on  the  low 
side.  Indications  are  that  $40,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  this  year. 

300  Companies 

Prodded  by  the  LBE  alarm 
clock,  the  utility  giant  is  stir¬ 
ring  to  the  need  of  getting  peo¬ 
ple  to  use  up  the  excess  power 
load  by  buying  and  burning  it 
in  all  the  many  available  new 
home  appliances. 

Since  the  drive  started  last 
February  utility  backing  has 
grown  from  70  to  close  to  300 
companies.  It  was  sprung  too 
early  for  some  firms  to  add  new 
money  to  1956  advertising  bud¬ 
gets.  That  failing  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  for  1957,  according  to 
reports  received  at  the  LBE 
project  office. 

During  the  first  month,  Feb. 
8  to  March  8,  a  check  was  made 
of  LBE  linage.  It  reached  the 
total  of  2,000,000  lines.  For  six 
months  4,000,000  lines  is  a  con¬ 
servative  guess.  A  checking 
service  is  being  engaged  for  an 
October  push,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

October  was  selected  for  a 
concentrated  drive  for  three 
rea.sons:  (1)  It  is  “American 
Home  Lighting  Month”;  (2) 
October  customarily  marks  the 
end  of  the  summer  slump  in  re¬ 
tail  electrical  appliance  selling; 
(3)  it  is  traditionally  the 
strongest  utility  selling  month 
of  the  year. 

Up  to  Local  Managers 

Chief  source  for  all  old  and 
new  advertising  business  are 
the  local  advertising  managers 
of  utility  firms.  They  are  not 
exclusive  backers  of  this  load 
building  program,  however. 
Some  39  makers  of  electrical 
appliances  and  equipment  have 
indicated  in  an  Electrical  World 
survey  that  they,  too,  will  lend 
their  weight.  While  none  gave 


specific  plans,  all  said  they  will 
tie  into  LBE  through  their  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  and/or  through  local  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Among  these  companies  are 
Admiral  Corporation,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
Emerson  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  General  Electric 
Company,  The  Hoover  Co.,  Hot- 
point  Company,  Kelviriator  Di¬ 
vision  of  American  Motors 
Corporation,  Lewyt  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Motorola,  Inc.,  Norge  Sales 
Corporation,  Philco  Corporation, 
Sunbeam  Corporation,  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation,  and 
Whirlpool-Seeger  Corporation. 

Add  to  these  company  names 
such  groups  as  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Contractors  As¬ 
sociation,  the  National  Electric 
Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
and  the  impression  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  LBE  project  of¬ 
fice  has  done  its  “pump-prim¬ 
ing”  job  well. 

Promotional  Help 

The  men  of  this  office  who 
like  to  refer  to  themselves  as 
the  “Anonymous  gentlemen  of 
the  electrical  industry”  are  on 
fire  with  enthusiasm.  Their  de¬ 
sire  for  anonymity  stems  from 
the  fact  that  this  campaign  to 
succeed  must  be  a  no-brand 
affair.  No  one  company  must 
dominate  it.  The  manager  is 
Bob  Boian,  marketing  expert,  in 
offices  at  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

An  estimated  $2,000,000  is 
being  spent  in  materials  de¬ 
signed  for  local  advertising,  and 
promotion. 

“The  LBE  Project  Team  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
campaign  cannot  click  success¬ 
fully  without  newspaper  sup¬ 
port”,  Paul  F.  Gavaghan  super¬ 
visor  of  public  relations,  said. 
“We  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  newspapers  offer  the  best 
avenue  for  unified  cooperative 
advertising.” 

The  LBE  office  paraded  an 
array  of  recent  reports  from 
utilities  to  give  substance  to 
their  claims  that  the  program 
will  be  “a  marvelous  source  for 
new  newspaper  linage  for  years 
to  come.”  Included  were: 

Potomac  Edison  Co.,  Hagers¬ 


town,  Md.,  which  has  geared 
two  advertising  programs  to  the 
LBE  label.  One  in  local  news¬ 
papers  every  week  is  institu¬ 
tional  ;  the  other  is  straight 
promotion  for  appliances  in  22 
stores  the  firm  operates. 

Virginia  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  through  Cargill  &  Wilson, 
local  advertising  agency  pre¬ 
pared  a  double-page  spread  for 
special  supplements  that  ran  in 
the  Richmond  Timea-Dinpatch 
and  News  Leader,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot,  Norfolk  Ledger 
Dispatch,  Newport  News  and 
Daily  Press,  and  Newport  Times 
Herald. 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Company  has  an  advertising  in¬ 
centive  plan,  whereby  it  matches 
every  75  inches  of  LBE  space 
taken  by  dealers  with  a  3-col¬ 
umn  ad,  and  dishes  up  seven 
columns  for  every  175  inches 
bought.  Out  of  15  dailies  and  60 
weeklies  in  its  market  area  over 
half  qualified  for  the  seven- 
column  copy.  More  than  half 
also  participated  in  special  sup¬ 
plements. 

Georgia  Power  Company,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  has  a  man  working 
full  time  on  the  LBE  program. 
He  works  city-by-city  promoting 
newspaper  supplements. 

Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  is  drum¬ 
ming  up  advertising  to  sup¬ 
port  its  own  from  dealers  in  25 
newspapers. 

Western  Massachusetts  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  had  a  contest  with  electrical 
contractors,  offering  to  rewire 
oldest  homes  in  its  area. 

Special  Supplements 
An  increase  in  special  news¬ 
paper  supplements  is  antici¬ 
pated.  From  Feb.  8  to  Aug.  4, 
two  dozen  supplements  were 
publi.shed.  Among  newspapers 
behind  them  were:  Honolulu 
Star  Bulletin,  Willoughby  (O.) 
News- Herald;  Bedford  (O.) 
Times-Register;  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Times;  North  Wilkeshoro 
(N.C.)  Journal-Patriot;  Ruther¬ 
ford  (N.C.)  County  News; 
Milton  (Fla.)  News-Journal; 
Jay  (Fla.)  Tri  County  Gazette; 
LeaksviUe  (N.C.)  News;  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Progress  -  Index ; 
Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Hsrald; 
Williamston  (Va.)  Enterprise; 
Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News;  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise;  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Columbian  &  Sun;  Longview 
(W ash.) Daily  News;  and  Rapid 
City  (S.D.)  Daily  Journal. 

Attack  plan  of  LBE  calls  for 
two  major  drives  a  year,  one 
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every  six  months.  Plans  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  works  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1957. 


Ad  Discount 
For  Full  Pages 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  has  announced  an 
annual-basis  discount  schedule 
for  quantity  insertions  of  full- 
page  national  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

John  W.  Moffsett,  S  &  T 
advertising  director,  explained 
the  new  discount  schedule  in  a 
letter  to  general  advertisers  as 
follows : 

“Effective  immediately,  the 
Star  and  Tribune  is  announcing 
a  discount  schedule  for  multiple 
full  page  run-of-paper  units 
used  within  one  year,  in  either 
black  and  white,  one  or  two 
colors,  or  full  color.  The  dis¬ 
count  schedule  applies  against 
the  total  cost  of  the  page  in¬ 
cluding  any  applicable  color 
premium.  A  contract  is  required 
to  obtain  the  discount. 
“Discounts  are  as  follows: 

13  pages  within  one  year  3% 
26  pages  within  one  year  6% 
39  pages  within  one  year  9% 
52  pages  within  one  year  12% 
“The  multiple  page  discount 
schedule  is  being  announced  in 
order  to  encourage  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  (1)  full  page 
units;  and  (2)  major  consistent 
space  to  achieve  greater  impact 
and  greater  sales  results.  As 
has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past,  rates  charged  under  con¬ 
tracts  are  subject  to  change 
with  60  days  notice.” 
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Parliament  Speaks  Up 
In  Newest  Filter  Fight 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Parliament  is  shooting  the 
works  in  the  newest  battle  of 
the  filter  cigarettes. 

Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  warfare  market  by  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  the  original  filter 
brand  of  its  Benson  &  Hedges 
Division.  By  October  1  the  na¬ 
tion  will  be  covered  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising  (1500  lines) 
and  TV  spots. 

Hugh  Cullman,  brand  man¬ 
ager,  told  E&P  this  week  at 
least  half  of  the  introductory 
appropriation  is  being  invested 
in  newspaper  space.  Handling 
the  account  is  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.  Top  agency  man  is  Craw¬ 
ford  Blagden,  who  has  been  su¬ 
pervising  the  brand’s  advertis¬ 
ing  now  for  10  years.  Mr.  Blag¬ 
den  moved  with  the  client  from 
the  Kudner  Agency  to  B  &  B 
five  years  ago.  William  Apy  is 
the  account  executive. 

1931  Brand 

The  brand  was  born  in  1931. 
Sales  climbed  steadily  until 
Winston  and  L  &  M  came  into 
the  market.  Philip  Morris  took 
over  Benson  &  Hedges  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  195.3.  Here’s  what  has 
transpired  since: 

PM  made  a  capital  investment 
of  several  million  dollars  in 
new  machinery  that  produces 
the  new  Parliament  five  times 
faster  than  the  old. 

The  company  surveyed  brand, 
packaging  and  preference  atti¬ 
tudes  of  10,000  persons. 

Blind  product  evaluation 
showed  that  the  all-new  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  rated  as  high  as 
America’s  fastest  growing  filter. 

Egmont  Ahrens,  package  de¬ 
signer,  responsible  for  the  new 
Philip  Morris  pack,  the  A  &  P 
coffee  container,  and  other  pack¬ 
age  innovations,  was  put  to 
work.  The  flip-top  package  he 
designed  can  be  produced  three 
times  faster  than  the  old. 

Louis  Cheskin,  of  Color  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  conducted  the 
package  tests.  The  Ahrens  de¬ 
sign  was  rated  higher  than  any 
other  consumer  package  they 
have  ever  tested,  Mr.  Che.skin 
reported  to  Mr.  Cullman.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  Institute  deter¬ 
mined  the  public  was  tiring  of 
red  in  cigarette  packaging,  that 
blue  imparted  “a  different  and 
distinctive  quality  that  would 
provide  Parliament  with  real 
class  in  the  cigarette  market 
place.” 


Happy  surprise! 


Fho  New  Parliament  is  here 


•HAPPY  SURPRISE'  — Slogan  spear- 
heads  Introductory  campaign. 


Tests  Encouraging 

By  April  2,  this  year,  the 
B  &  H  Division  was  ready  to 
test  the  new  product,  the  new 
package,  and  the  advertising 
created  by  B  &  B  to  introduce 
it  to  the  public.  Providence, 
Rochester,  'Toledo  and  Youngs¬ 
town  were  selected  as  test 
cities.  Two  were  good  franchise 
dealer  cities  two  were  poor. 
Exhaustive  sales  experience 
tests,  with  store  audits  per¬ 
mitted  monthly  checks  of  turn¬ 
over.  Mr.  Cullman  and  Mr. 
Blagdon  went  often  in  person 
to  the  different  test  cities. 

Newspaper  copy  ran  up  to 
1700  lines.  Five  TV  spots  a 
week  sang  the  Leonard  Mac¬ 
kenzie  ditty  “Happy  Surprise.’’ 
Those  two  words  now  constitute 
the  theme  of  the  introductory 
campaign. 

This  campaign  has  already 
broken  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Youngstown, 
Toledo,  Philadelphia,  Washing¬ 
ton  &  Baltimore.  Starting  Mon¬ 
day  this  week  space  began  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  up  North,  in¬ 
cluding  Wilmington,  New  York, 
Boston,  Providence,  Portland, 
Me.,  Albany,  Rochester,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  cities 
in  between.  By  September  it 
will  hit  the  West  Coast. 

Copy  is  photographic.  Points 
made  in  the  crisp  text  are 
“bright  new  flavor,”  “new  flip- 
top  box,”  “new  low  price,”  and 
the  “recessed  filter.” 

“Sales  results  to  date  make 
us  feel  quite  optimistic,”  said 
Mr.  Cullman. 


“Believing  there  will  be  a 
continuing  demand  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  custom  Parliament,  we  are 
keeping  Parliament  Regular 
and  King  size  also  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusion  of  having  three 
different  Parliaments,  we  are 
changing  the  name  of  the 
original  custom  Parliament  to 
one  which  has  been  closely 
identified  with  it,  namely,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Hedges. 

“We  seem  to  be  having  our 
cake  and  eating  it,  too.  Even 
though  in  the  first  four  intro¬ 
ductory  cities  our  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  sales  nearly  tripled,  our 
previous  business,  our  original 
Parliament  sale.s — or  now  Ben¬ 
son  &  Hedges — remain  at  about 
the  same  level  as  before.” 

• 

Seaton  and  Stronse 
Are  ABC  Speakers 

Chicago 

Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  publisher  on  leave  from 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune, 
will  speak  at  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  here  Oct.  18  at  the 
Drake  Hotel. 

Speaker  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  Norman  H.  Strouse, 
president  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  presenting  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  viewpoint  to  ABC 
members. 

The  program  format  will  be 
similar  to  previous  ABC  conven¬ 
tions,  with  divisional  meetings 
scheduled  for  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  followed  by  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  on  Friday  morning,  Oct. 
19. 

• 

Campaign  in  Fall 
For  Arthritis  Drug 

A  $1,500,000  campaign  will 
start  immediately  after  Labor 
Day  for  “Mericin,”  a  new  “mir¬ 
acle  drug”  for  the  control  of 
arthritis  and  rheumatism,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Seaboard  Drug 
Company. 

After  tests  in  about  12  mar¬ 
kets,  now  concluded,  space  will 
be  extended  to  newspapers  in 
40  markets,  placed  by  Carlos 
Franco  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Copy  ranges  from  1,000 
lines  to  400  lines. 


Bell’s  Products 

Newspapers  will  carry  the 
largest  part  of  the  appropriation 
being  invested  this  Fall  by  Will¬ 
iam  G.  Bell  Co.,  Boston,  for  its 
Bell’s  Seasonings  (on  the  mar¬ 
ket  89  years)  and  Bell’s  Ready 
Mixed  Stuffing.  Abbott  Kimball 
Co.,  New  York  is  the  agency. 


Newspaper 
Ads  Influence 
Food  Shoppers 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

More  than  80%  of  all  large 
grocery  purchases  by  low  in¬ 
come  families  in  Ypsilanti  are 
made  in  chain  stores,  according 
to  results  of  a  University  of 
Michigan  survey. 

Newspaper  advertising  was 
listed  as  the  most  important 
medium  for  influencing  custom¬ 
ers. 

Low  price  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  cited  by  those 
who  made  large  purchases  at 
chain  stores,  while  buying  on 
credit  was  one  of  the  top  four 
reasons  given  for  shopping  at 
independent  grocers. 

Stamps  Rate  Poorly 

Trading  stamps  ranked  near 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  reasons 
for  patronizing  a  store.  They 
were  cited  as  a  factor  by  only 
5%  of  those  where  large  pur¬ 
chases  were  involved  and  by 
none  where  small  purchases 
were  concerned. 

Other  highlights  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  which  was  conducted  by 
students  of  Prof.  Donald  R.  G. 
Cowan,  were: 

1.  Nearly  two-thirds  (65%) 
of  those  interviewed  shopped  7 
or  8  days  ahead  for  their  gro¬ 
ceries. 

2.  Nearly  one-third  (32%) 
said  their  shopping  habits  were 
influenced  by  advertising,  actu¬ 
ally  going  to  a  particular  store 
because  of  an  advertisement. 

.3.  Among  those  influenced  bv 
advertising,  66%  said  they  were 
influenced  by  newspapers,  com¬ 
pared  to  17%  each  for  handbills 
and  store  signs  and  none  by  ra¬ 
dio  and  television. 

4.  The  influence  of  advertis¬ 
ing  showed  a  direct  relationship 
with  income,  with  24%  in  the 
under  $2,000  income  group 
shopping  at  a  particular  store 
because  of  advertisements  com¬ 
pared  to  48%  among  those  with 
incomes  of  more  than  $.3500. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  persons  being  interviewed 
expressed  no  general  preference 
for  chains  vs  independents. 

6.  Among  smaller  size  fami¬ 
lies  and  those  making  smaller 
grocery  purchases  geneially, 
the  convenience  and  friendliness 
of  independent  stores  become 
more  important  than  the  price 
advantage  of  chains. 
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ONLY  THE 


PLAIN  DEALER 
GIVES  YOU 
THE  PUNCH 
WITH 


THE  PUNCH  of  expanding  industry  is  sending 
Cleveland  reeling  to  unprecedented  income 
heights.  Ready  to  give  you  a  PLUS  share  of  this 
booming  market  is  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
— the  only  newspaper  covering  greater  Cleve¬ 
land  plus  the  compact  26-county  adjacent  area. 
This  is  the  area  that  counts,  industry-wise — the 
area  that  includes  Twinsburg,  where  Chrysler 
plans  to  employ  3500  workers  at  a  new 
$85,000,000  plant.  Work  at  an  outlying  plant, 
live  nearby,  read  the  P.D.  For  advertisers, 
that’s  the  gist  of  Cleveland’s  expansion  story. 
Get  with  it  — get  two  markets  for  the  price 
of  one  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer! 


A  PLUSI 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


(  CUvtlmnd) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 


26  Adjattnt 
County  Ana* 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 
Food  Sales  .... 
Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 
Drug  Sales  .... 
Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales 
Eff.  Buying  Income  . 


$2.00S,9t3,000  $1,800,638,000 
470,684,000  426,330,000 


350,408,000 

72,543,000 

105,088,000 

3,419,942,000 


165,407,000 

46,715,000 

90,327,000 

2,580,143,000 


*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  includtd. 
Fsgunt —Salts  Managemrnt  5»rtwy,  May,  1956, 
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Mobile  Home  Dealers 
Source  for  ‘Pay  Dirt’ 


Chicago 

Two  newspaper  advertising 
directors  in  widely-separated 
communities  have  used  the  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  sales  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  industry  as  the 
occasion  to  educate  dealers  in 
the  value  of  display  advertising. 

The  industry  is  the  $435,000,- 
000-a-year  mobile  home  business 
which  25  years  ago  grossed 
only  $1,300,000. 

2  Have  Regular  Pages 

Both  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  report 
“pay  dirt”  in  mobile  homes  fea¬ 
ture  pages.  The  News-Piedmont 
page  is  new,  but  the  Herald 


page  is  now  in  its  third  year. 

A  dozen  or  so  newspapers 
every  year  find  a  mobile  homes 
section  profitable,  but  these  are 
the  only  two  to  date  who  have 
reported  weekly  features  a  suc¬ 
cess.  This  year  special  sections 
on  mobile  homes  have  been  run 
by: 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Alliance  (Neb.)  Daily 
Times-Herald;  Grand  Saline 
(Tex.)  Sun;  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury. 

Gets  Good  Response 

“Response  to  our  new  mobile 
home  page  has  been  terrific,” 
W.  J.  Truesdale,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Greenville  News- 


THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS, 
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Piedmont,  reports  after  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  publication. 

He  ascribes  the  success  of  the 
newspaper’s  mobile  home  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  campaign  of  “dealer 
education,”  which  he  said  was 
undertaken  before  the  project 
was  launched. 

William  F.  Harmeyer,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald,  reports  that 
newspaper’s  mobile  homes  fea¬ 
ture  page  has  been  built  up  over 
a  30-month  period  and  is  now 
well  over  the  hump,  with  ad¬ 
vertising  running  a  75  to  25 
ratio  to  editorial  content. 

Matter  of  Education 

“It  was  a  matter  of  dealer 
education.  The  newspaper  has 
to  keep  at  them.  It  has  taken 
a  lot  of  effort  but  is  paying  off 
well.  I  keep  a  man  assigned  to 
the  page  full  time.  At  present 
we  have  a  dozen  dealers  on  a 
full-year  contract.’’ 

In  both  the  News-Piedmont 
(circulation  104,335)  and  the 
Herald  (circulation  81,291)  the 
special  pages  are  run  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Truesdale  reports  that 
the  News-Piedmont’s  feature 
page  was  kicked  off  with  a 
luncheon  for  dealers.  The  lunch¬ 
eon  and  numerous  sales  calls  on 
dealers  resulted  in  52  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  of  advertising  being 
contracted  for  before  the  page 
started  running.  A  page  one 
story  announced  the  new  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  News-Piedmont  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  70/30  advertising-edi¬ 
torial  ratio  for  the  page,  but  it 
goes  even  if  it  falls  below  that, 
according  to  Truesdale,  who 
feels  the  page  is  important 
enough  he  would  do  nothing  to 
“kill  its  value.” 

Attracts  Wider  Interest 

According  to  Mr.  Truesdale 
the  dealers  have  been  very 
happy  with  results  and  have 
noted  a  change  in  the  clientele 
brought  to  their  lots.  Since 
Greenville  is  near  the  Donald¬ 
son  Air  Force  Base,  a  large 
percentage  of  sales  have  always 
been  to  military  personnel. 

However,  since  the  special 
page  has  been  running  there 
has  been  a  notable  number  of 
civilians  showing  up  on  dealer 
lots.  The  trend  has  been  to  more 
sales  to  civilians. 

Probably  taking  a  cue  from 
auto  dealer  ads  advertising, 
much  of  the  mobile  home  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  past  has  gone  to  the 
classified  pages.  When  the  “fea¬ 
ture  page”  was  launched  there 
was  some  concern  at  first  over 
what  effect  it  would  have  on 
classified.  Mr.  Truesdale  says 
is  has  had  none,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  carries  a  half  column  of 
classified  mobile  home  ads  daily. 


Realty  Ads  Pick  Up 

Mr.  Truesdale  believes  a  sur¬ 
prising  side  result  is  a  pick-up 
in  real  estate  advertising  which 
he  ascribed  to  competition 
caused  by  the  “amazing  trail¬ 
ers’’  being  brought  to  public 
attention  by  the  special  page. 
He  feels  the  people  brought  to 
the  lots  by  the  ads  have  been 
as  much  surprised  as  he  was 
by  the  up-to-the-minute  decor 
and  furnishings  of  the  modern 
mobile  home. 

Mr.  Harmeyer  reports  that 
the  Herald  is  now  averaging 
100  to  124  inches  of  display  in 
its  special  page,  all  signed  up 
on  yearly  contract.  He  feels 
that  personal  calls  are  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  per¬ 
suading  these  traditionally- 
hard-to-sell  dealers. 

“I  know  these  dealers.  We 
have  a  mutual  regard  for  each 
other.  They  seem  well  pleased 
and  I’m  happy  to  say  we  haven’t 
lost  one  yet. 

“We  try  to  keep  the  page 
in  the  real  estate  and  building 
news  section.  In  our  communi¬ 
ty  the  people  who  buy  mobile 
homes  are  simply  those  in  the 
market  for  housing.  They  use 
them  as  permanent  homes. 
There  is  no  one  particular  group 
such  as  the  military  or  con¬ 
struction  workers.” 

Special  Section  Profitable 

The  Herald  also  puts  out  a 
special  edition  on  the  industry’s 
annual  celebration  of  “Walt 
Eckel  Day”  and  this  year  ran 
900  inches  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  it. 

One  of  the  more  successful 
special  sections  have  been  the 
ones  put  out  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel.  “Profitable  for 
us  and  apparently  quite  success- 
full  for  the  dealers,”  Milton 
Werner  of  the  Sentinel  adver¬ 
tising  staff  said.  “This  year  the 
mobile  homes  people  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  be  represented 
in  our  ‘Parade  of  Homes’,  a 
section  devoted  to  the  builders’ 
show.  They  wound  up  with  a 
full  page  including  editorial 
copy.” 

According  to  Mobile  Homes 
Manufacturers  Association  fig¬ 
ures  for  every  10  building  starts 
last  year  one  mobile  home  unit 
was  sold. 

Peak  year  for  the  industry 
was  1955  with  101,900  units 
sold.  According  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  nearly  3,000,000  Americans 
now  live  in  a  million  of  these 
homes  on  wheels. 


IVIathes  Enlarges  PR 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  is  enlarging 
its  public  relations  department. 
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Represented  liy  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ad  Supplement 
Is  Weekend  Feature 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Summer  slump?  Jack 
Henderson,  CAM,  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  seems  not  to  have  heard 
of  it. 

He  picked  July  as  the  right 
month  to  initiate  what  his  large 
and  dramatic  promotion  ads  call 

.  .  the  first  individual  section 
completely  devoted  to  classified 
advertising  to  be  introduced  on 
a  peimanent  basis  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspaper  field.”  The 
new  section,  “Weekend  Want 
Ads,”  will  appear  every  Satur¬ 
day. 

While  the  section  contains  no 
cuts,  it  sports  some  red  type 
which  is  accepted  in  full  page 
space  only.  The  front  cover  has 
splotches  of  led  also  which  en¬ 
liven  the  proceedings  consider¬ 
ably.  “Take  it  with  you  when 
you  shop!”  is  the  sales  pitch 
that  seemed  t  o  register  well 
with  the  advertisers  who  gave 
the  Gazette  an  11,000  line  gain 


in  the  first  number  which  ap¬ 
peared  July  7th. 

Mr.  Henderson,  understand¬ 
ably,  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
whole  thing.  He  says:  “The  idea 
of  a  separate  section  for  Classi¬ 
fied  is  one  that  we  have  contem¬ 
plated  for  some  time.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  building  up 
the  necessary  volume  before 
starting  it.  We  felt  that  as 
Classified  is  the  only  type  of 
advertising  which  can  be  di¬ 
vorced  in  this  manner  from  the 
regular  paper  without  loss  of 
readership,  a  separate  section 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  from  a 
standpoint  of  convenience  and 
impact.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Gazette 
started  a  Classified  Real  Estate 
Guide  Chart  containing  a  map 
of  Montreal  and  its  suburbs  with 
numbers  corresponding  to  the 
various  subdivision  areas.  Ad- 
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vertisers  may  list  the  key  num-  ^ 
bers  in  their  ads  to  make  it  , 
easy  for  the  reader  to  spot  loca¬ 
tion.  I 

The  Gazette,  Mr.  Henderson  i 
advises,  has  gained  better  than 
100,000  lines  per  month  thus  far  ’ 
in  ’56  and  has  climbed  from  50th 
spot  in  the  Media  Records  list¬ 
ing  of  A.  M.  newspapers  i  n 
February  to  number  40,  in  May.  ' 
W.  R.  Cowie,  CAM,  Cleve-  | 
laud  (Ohio)  Press,  used  Ole 
Man  Summer  as  a  starting  gun  : 
for  a  big  job  of  auto  linage. 
His  July  “Auto  Tour”  section 
contained  almost  nine  standard 
size  pages  of  automotive  adver¬ 
tising.  Even  half  the  front 
page  was  paid  advertising  with 
a  sponsored  safety  message  em¬ 
boldened  with  splashy  green 
advising  that  “VACATION 
TRIPS  Are  A  Pleasure!  Slow 
Down  And  Enjoy  Them!” 

«  *  ♦ 

Clinic  Program 

The  Classified  Advertising 
Clinic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  Sept.  16-lH 
at  Bedford,  Pa. 

A  brain-storming  session  will 
be  conducted  by  John  T.  McClin- 
tock,  educational  consultant. 

A  member  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature,  Representa¬ 
tive  Stanley  G.  Stroup,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Sept.  17  luncheon,  piesided  over 
bv  J.  Charles  Whitman  II,  CAM, 
Morristown  Times-Herald.  Mr. 
Stroup’s  talk  is  titled  “Ijet’s 
Stop  Misleading  Bait  and 
Fraudulent  Ads  Now.” 

Feature  speaker  for  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  will  be  George  N. 

S  c  h  e  i  d,  advertising  director, 
Tarentnm  Valleji  Itailii  \’ews. 

The  concluding  luncheon 
meeting.  Sept.  IS,  will  feature 
James  G.  Slep,  CAM,  Altoona 
Mirror,  and  president  of  the 
.Association  of  Newspaper  Class¬ 
ified  .Advertising  Managers. 

Other  program  features  in¬ 
clude  “CAMS  on  Parade,”  a 
series  of  talks  on  a  successful 
idea,  gimmick  or  promotion, 
moderated  by  Ralph  H.  Sides, 
CAM,  I,ancaster  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  “The  Promotion  Pa¬ 
rade,”  a  brief  analysis  of  pro¬ 
motion  exhibits  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  contest  winners,  with 
Henrv  G.  I.ightcap,  Pottsville 
Republican,  making  the  pre¬ 
sentations. 

• 

Snift’s  Weber  Nanieil 

Ray  Weber,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Swift  &  Company,  has 
l>een  named  program  chairman 
for  the  47th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
^  Drake,  Chicago,  Oct.  22-24. 


$125  Million 
Space,  Time 
To  Ad  Council 

An  estimated  $125  million  in 
space  and  time  was  contributed 
to  welfare  projects  conducted 
by  the  Advertising  Council  last 
year,  according  to  its  14th  an¬ 
nual  report.  Louis  N.  Brock¬ 
way,  executive  vice-president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  is  chairman 
of  the  board. 

In  setting  the  new  record  of 
cooperation  in  conducting  18 
major  campaigns  and  assisting 
43  other  national  projects,  such 
as  cancer,  polio  and  heart  fund 
drives,  the  Council  was  helped 
“immeasurably  by  donations  of 
space  never  sold  at  any  price”, 
Theodore  S.  Repplier,  president, 
stated  in  the  report. 

One  example:  scores  of  news¬ 
papers  carried  small  -  space 
Council  messages  on  their  front 
pages  twice  a  month. 

This  year-  one  of  the  major 
council  campaigns  is  the  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Vote  drive,  conducted  by 
the  American  Heritage  Founda¬ 
tion. 

• 

Angostura  Tries  I 

Newspaper  Ads 

For  the  first  time  in  its  130 
years’  history,  .Angostura-Wup- 
permann  Corporation  is  using 
newspapers  in  a  campaign 
starting  in  September  to  pro¬ 
mote  increased  use  of  aromatic 
bitters  as  a  food  flavoring.  Copy 
is  only  28  lines  and  is  being 
placed  in  21  newspaper  markets 
by  Ruthrauflf  &  Ryan,  New 
York.  Featured  are  Virgil 
(\’IF)  I’artch  cartoons. 

The  agency  is  specifying  that 
one-third  of  the  ads  run  on 
sports  pages,  and  two-thirds  on 
women’s  pages.  The  Ruth  Lund- 
gren  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  supplying  women’s  pages 
with  recipes  using  the  bitters 
since  1!)52  and  the  advertising 
campaign  grew  out  of  this  pub¬ 
licity.  A  market  research  study 
recently  completed  indicated 
that  one  out  of  three  people 
now  is  aware  of  the  use  of 
bitters  as  food  flavoring,  com¬ 
pared  with  20'''r  four  years  ago. 
a 

PR  Depurtineiit 

Woodward  &  Byron,  Inc., 

;  Westport,  Conn.,  has  started  a 
1  public  relations  department. 

’  Thomas  J.  McNeil,  formerly 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Ser- 
1  vice  and  Baldwin  &  Mermey, 
New  Y’ork,  is  in  charge. 
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COUNT  THE  CARS! 

The  above  scene  is  an  everyday  occur-  The  circulation  figures  substantiate  these 

rence  in  Detroit,  and  is  like  dozens  of  facts:  (1)  The  Detroit  News  has  the  largest 

others  all  around  Detroit.  ABC-home  delivered  circulation  of  any  news¬ 

paper  in  the  nation.  (2)  Within  the  6-county 
Autos  ARE  everywhere  .  .  .  autos  GO  trading  area,  where  98%  of  Detroit’s  retail 

everywhere  ...  in  this  city  of  a  million  autos,  business  originates.  The  Detroit  News  delivers 

expressways,  no  subways  and  practically  no  97,803  more  copies  weekdays  and  175,285  more 

commuter  bus  or  train  services.  Morning  travel  copies  Sundays  than  the  morning  paper;  67,839 

to  work,  by  auto,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  more  weekdays  and  128,184  more  Sundays  than 

the  other  evening  paper.  (3)  The  Detroit  News 
This  means  little  opportunity  for  morning  has  the  largest  TOTAL  circulation,  weekdays 
newspaper  reading — and  accounts  for  the  fact  and  Sundays,  of  any  newspaper  in  Michigan, 
that,  unlike  most  other  major  metropolitan  ^  The  Detroit  News  carries  TWICE  AS 
markets,  Detroit  has  always  been  an  EVENING  MUCH  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  as  either  of 
NEWSPAPER  city.  the  other  two  Detroit  newspapers! 

The  Detroit  News 

THf  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

lorgctl  Circwlolion  ml  all  Michigan  N«wtpag«r<  lAK  3-31 -S6I 
WMkday  4SV,l60-$unday  $73,37$ 

Eastern  Office.  . .  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  Naw  York  Chicago  Office. .  .435  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Tribuno  Towar,  Chicago 
Pacific  Office ...  .7g$  Moikal  St.,  Son  Francisco  Miami  Beach. ..  .The  Loonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 
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Partners  in  growth 


MARCH  ABC 


WASHINGTON  POST  AND  TIMES  HERALD 
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Washington’s  outstanding  newspaper  and  parade  have  been  partners  in 
growth  for  a  long  time  now.  In  fact.  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
has  distributed  parade  for  a  longer  consecutive  period  than  any  other 
newspai)er — 16  years  this  month,  to  be  exact.  And,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  charts,  these  years  have  been  extremely  productive  ones  for  both. 

The  Washington  Post,  for  example,  has  seen  its  circulation  rise  over  350 
per  cent  during  this  period,  parade  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  paper 
that  offers  Washington  area  families  more  of  everything  they  want  in  news, 
features,  service  and  entertainment  .  .  .  the  paper  that  has  won  more 
awards  for  journalistic  excellence  than  any  other  Washington  newspaper. 


tXHtfMtan  post 
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Reprnented  nationally  by  Sau-yer-Ferguton-Walker  Co. 
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parade 


Like  that  of  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  parade’s  growth 
speaks  for  itself.  Since  1941  more  and  more  newspai)ers  across  the  nation 
have  added  parade  to  their  “Sunday  package”  ...  so  that  today  it  is 
carried  by  55  fine  newspapers  in  55  key  cities — 46  of  which  are  reached  by 
no  other  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  section.  And  what  are  the  reasons 
behind  parade’s  popularity?  Simply  this;  it  has  the  pace  and  punch  that 
make  for  top  readership  .  .  .  week  after  week  it  serves  outstanding  features 
for  the  whole  family  to  enjoy — features  that  talk  about  real  people  in  the 
real  world  we  live  in  today.  To  more  than  15,000,000  Americans  it’s  truly 
“the  most  colorful  part  of  the  Sunday  paper.” 


Ncnns  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

THE  Raleigh  Times 


first  appearance  in  this  country 
about  live  years  ago. 


Ups  Budget  To 
Sell  Cameras 


^  is.  Daily  Provides 
AIDA’  Ad  Awarils 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Appleton  Post-Crescent 
has  come  up  with  an  annual 
‘AIDA’  award  that  has  been 
termed  by  advertisers  as  “one 
of  the  best.”  It  is  an  award  to 
manufacturers  and  their  adver- 
cameia  to  the  U.S.  market  this  tising  agencies  whose  products 
Fall.  rated  “No.  1”  in  buying  prefer- 

Not  now  scheduled,  newspa-  ence  in  the  P-C’s  Annual  Con- 
pers  will  get  on  the  list,  both  -sumer  Buying  Habit  Study, 
with  national  space  and  dealer  AI1)A  represents  the  four  re¬ 
cooperative  copy  in  time  for  the  <iuirements  of  all  good  adver- 
Christmas  pu.sh,  according  to  tising,  namely,  (A)  attract  at- 
Nat  Kameny,  of  Kameny  As-  tention,  (I)  be  of  vital  inU‘re'<t, 
sociates,  New  York  advertising  (I>)  create  desire  and  (A),im- 
agency.  Newspaper  advertising  pel  action. 

concentration  will  be  in  'Jo  As  further  evidence  of  the 
primary  markets,  he  said.  value  of  AIDA  awards,  hrms 

The  new  Konica  III  is  made  used  the  AIDA  labels  on  their 
to  sell  for  $119.  Currently  there  merchandise  in  local  stores, 
are  about  loO  franchised  deal-  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
ers,  but  the  list  is  constantly  product  rated  No.  1  in  the 
growing  area  in  shopper  preference. 

r.1.  .  u-  „  •  „  ,  .:ii  Similarly,  the  Post-Crescent 

Photographic  magazines  will  ati.*  .• 

carry  fiVst  advertising  in  Sep-  promotion  m 

tem^r.  Then  the  New  York  ‘leveloping  a  44-pag3  tabloid 

Times  Sunday  Magazine  and 

other  weeklv  and  monthly  pub-  buying  ha»»ts.  Ihe 

..  _ •  ..  section  this  vear  included  2,.i80 

lications  will  follow  lust  prior  .  ,  ,  1  • 

+  -r...  inches  of  advertising,  as  com- 

to  localized  impact  in  newspa-  . 

pared  with  last  year  s  16-page  Prayer 
P®'f'  ,  .  .  edition  with  91”  inches  of  ad- 

Kameny  has  handled  the  ve^tising  starts 


MURAL  lacing  the  main  antranca  of  the  new  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post  Building  is  completed  by  Howard  P.  Shivers,  art  director, 
and  Arthur  T.  Emerson,  staff  artist.  It's  41  feet  long  and  8  feet  high 
and  depicts  the  production  of  a  newspaper,  in  tones  of  gray. 


Kill  Till  Till  UurkH 
In  90  Newspapers 

Rin  Tin  Tin,  the  dog  star,  is 
barking  in  90  newspapers  in 
advertisements  promoting  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company’s  Milk- 
Bone  Dog  Biscuits  and  Pal  Tiny 
Bits.  Dog  is  shown  with  his 
owner-trainer,  I>ee  Duncan,  in 
color.  Half-page  copy  appeared 
in  Sunday  supplements  first  last 
month  and  will  continue  through 
December  with  17  insertions. 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is  the 
agency,  with  William  Berech, 
account  executive. 


I’ublication  Research 
.Service  .Study  .Shows 
Readership  of  the 
.\ittionat  Advertising 
ill  The  Boston  Globe 
'I'o  Be  Better 
T  ban  .Above 
National  Average 
Get  Complete  J 
i  Details  From  . .  A 


RALEIGH,  North  Carolina 


New.  wider  eoveniire  of  North 
Carolina’s  top  city  in  Per  Family 
Income  $6.9sX  tSM  Survey, 
.5/10/56) 


Ctesmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  FraiKUCo,  Lot  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  &  Scon  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach.  Florida 


Morning  &  Evening— 143,433 
Evening  &  Sunday — 153,804 
(Pub.  Statement  to  ABC  3-31  -56) 

l•pr•f•nt•d  by  Tha  Branham  Co. 
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What  does  it  take 
to  SELL 
North  Texas? 


The  Dallas  News 


. . .  with  the  LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
in  Texas  -  -  212,708! 

A  new  all-time  high  in  Texas  —  morning  or  evening 


HAT  TEXANS  GO  FOR,  goes  far  in  Texas 
^  "  ...  and  North  Texans  go  for  The  Dallas 
News.  With  Texas’  largest  circulation,  The  News 
alone  delivers  both  Dallas  and  the  surrounding 
market  as  well.  This  is  important,  for  more  than 
a  third  of  Dallas’  retail  sales  volume  results  from 
the  buying  of  out-of-town  customers. 

If  you  plan  to  take  Texas,  base  your  campaign 
in  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Exceeding  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  Dallas’  second  paper  by  22.6%,  The  News 
assures  advertisers  greater,  more  selective  cover¬ 
age  and  larger,  all-day,  same-day  response  from 
throughout  Texas’  largest  and  richest  market! 


Dallas  Morning  News  (MORNING) . 212,708 

Houston  Chronicle  (EVENING) .  204,054* 

Houston  Post  (MORNING) .  202,944 

Dallas  Times  Herald  (EVENING) .  173,560 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  (EVENING) . 134,810 

Houston  Press  (EVENING) . 120,015* 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  (MORNI.NG) . 116,381 

San  Antonio  Light  (EVENING) . 105,810* 

San  Antonio  News  (EVENING) .  75,163* 

San  Antonio  Express  (MORNING) .  70,033* 

Fort  Worth  Press  (EVENING) .  56,367 

Ate  Pwbitsfcefs*  S>»»eiiiewts  Mardi  31,  1956 

mvrmg9.  Mewrfay  >  Wl  etfcert  ■vergge 


Only  The  Dallas  News 
COVERS  the 

BlKser  Dallas  Market! 


Let  Angslss  •  Atlanta 
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Media  Measurement 
Discussion  Leaders 

Six  advertising  leaders  were 
named  this  week  to  ‘‘brain¬ 
storm”  a  program  for  the 
second  annual  conference  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  Nov.  29. 
Techniques  of  audience  meas¬ 
urement  for  various  media  will 
be  a  main  topic. 

The  six  planners  are:  Arthur 
H.  Hayes,  president,  CBS-Ra- 
dio,  chairman;  William  S.  Blair, 
vicepresident,  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather;  Sherwood  Dodge, 
vicepresident,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding;  Darwin  W.  Heath, 
IFowan’s  Day;  Walter  P. 
Lantz,  vicepresident,  Bristol- 
Myers;  and  W.  H.  Wulfeck, 
William  Esty  Co. 

• 

Heads  FonI  Aeeount 

Chicago 

Clyde  E.  Rapp,  vicepresident 
and  account  supervisor  in 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  will  move  to  Detroit 
to  work  on  the  Special  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  account  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Mr.  Rapp 
will  be  associate  manager  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s  Detroit 
office. 


LINEAGE... 

70%  of  daily  lineage... 
APPEARS  IN  THE 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


(',t>nipnniltle  Women'll- Store 
ji  flit  rex:  71%  of  total... 
6.1.9%  of  daily 

Use  the  Morning  Courier-Express 
for  more  advertising  for  your  dol¬ 
lar  to  those  with  more  dollars 
to  spend  and  Sunday's  for  the 
state's  largest  circulation  outside 
of  Manhattan. 

ROP  COLOR  available  daily 
and  Sunday 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Hrffffsi-nttniit's  :  Sctdarit,  Mft  kt'r  A  .S'ofi 
/»«.  i/ir  (  tKJSf  />o>/r  X  llau  h  v 


$250,000  PRESS  CLUB  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  has  this  attractive 
lounge.  Other  facilities  for  1,000-member  organization  include  a 
spacious  dining  room,  two  private  dining  rooms,  a  refreshments  room 
and  a  hotel-size  kitchen.  On  second  floor  is  a  cabaret-type  ballroom. 


Midwest  Survey 
Ready  Oct.  11 

Chicago 

Members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  newsprint 
committee  and  representatives 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
will  meet  with  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Montreal,  Oct.  11, 
to  report  on  the  Midwest  News¬ 
print  Survey. 

The  research  team  is  com¬ 
piling  the  data  obtained  from 
l)oth  Midwest  publishers  and 
the  12  manufacturers  which 
supply  virtually  all  of  the  news¬ 
print  used  in  the  survey  area. 

Inlanders  will  hear  the  re¬ 
port  at  the  Oct.  14-16  Inland 
convention  here  at  the  Drake 
Hotel. 

To  finance  the  sui-vey,  387 
papers  contributed  $23,743.72  at 
2c  per  ton  used  in  1955,  and  the 
12  manufacturers  contributed 
$16,390.92  at  the  rate  of  Ic  per 
ton  shipped  into  the  area  in 
1955. 


Traveloade  Show 
Set  for  November 

Boston 

A  fiist  annual  “Vacation 
Travelcade”  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler  Nov.  15-18. 

National  and  international 
organizations  such  as  airlines, 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  tour¬ 
ist  bureaus  and  resort  operators 
have  reserved  space  for  the 
four-day  show  in  the  Mechanics 
Exposition  Building.  Free  trips, 
both  national  and  foreign,  are 
to  be  awarded  as  an  audience 
incentive. 


Anti-Freeze  Week 

Du  Pont  is  again  sponsoring 
“Anti-Freeze  Week”  for  dealers 
handling  “Zerone”  and  “Zerex”. 
Date  for  most  of  the  country  is 
Oct.  8-14,  but  it  is  two  weeks 
earlier  in  the  Northwest  (Sept. 
24-30)  and  two  weeks  later  in 
the  South  (Oct.  29-Nov.  4), 


Go88  International 
Names  New  Vice-Pres, 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Gaston  F. 
Ste.  Marie  as  vicepresident  of 
Goss  Printing  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  S.  A.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  C.  S. 
Reilly.  He  will  be  stationed  in 
Panama,  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  company. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  S.  A.,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiai-y  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  is  the  distribu¬ 
tor  of  Goss  presses  and  prod¬ 
ucts  throughout  the  world  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  its  pos¬ 
sessions  and  Canada.  A.  J. 
Krohn,  vicepresident  of  Inter¬ 
national,  directs  operations 
from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  born  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  been  in  the  graphic 
arts  field  all  his  life  and  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  Mexico  City  College. 
Prior  to  joining  Goss  he  wa.s 
manager  of  National  Paper  & 
Type  Co.  in  Bogota,  Colombia 
and  Lima,  Peru,  and  earlier 
traveled  in  Latin  America  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

• 

Track  and  Fiehl 
Records  Compiled 

London,  Ont. 

Track  and  field,  the  oft-neg¬ 
lected  child  of  Canadian  sports, 
has  been  given  a  lift  through  a 
brochure  compiled  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Free  Press. 

The  only  record  of  secondary 
school  track  and  field  results  in 
Ontario,  the  booklet  provides 
Olympic  team  captains  with  a 
guide  to  up-and-coming  con¬ 
tenders  in  track  and  field. 

Requests  for  the  booklet,  now 
in  its  sixth  year,  have  come 
from  coaches  and  athletic  direc¬ 
tors  in  every  part  of  Canada. 

The  idea  of  compiling  such  a 
brochure  originated  with  Bob 
Gage,  Free  Press  sports  writer, 
who  specializes  in  .school  boy  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Contest  Rmining 
To  Boost  Tile  Ads 

Tile  Council  of  America  is 
running  a  contest  among  7,000 
ceramic  tile  contractors,  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  them  to 
place  ads  in  local  newspapers. 
First  prize  is  a  15-day  air  tour 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Contest  judges  are  James  W’. 
Brown  Jr.,  general  manager. 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Labdon  Foster,  professor 
of  economics  and  marketing. 
City  College  of  New  York,  and 
James  M.  Lange,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Practical  Builder. 


toss  out  skinny^  scratchy 
pencils  that  tear  newsprint... 
put  in  this  thick,  soft,  black 

I 


^B/ais(/e// 


MARKING  PENCIL  •  622-T 
For  all  editorial  use 
At  your  doalor  •  OR  write  for  free  sample  naming  this  pubucation 

BLAISDELL  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA. 
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“The  Hurletron  has  opened  up  more  color 
business  for  us.  Without  it,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  turn  out 


the  amount  or  the  quality  we  do." 

RALPH  E.  SKINNER,  Supt.  of  Pressroom,  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 


AU  T  O  M  AT  I  C 
REGISTER  CONTROL 


COLOR 


Hurletron  Controls  were  installed  on  the  presses  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  in  February,  1955.  Ralph  Skinner  tells  they’re  doing  a  fine  job. 
He’ll  tell  you  a  lot  more,  too  .  .  .  that  they  maintain  accurate  register 
of  all  colors,  automatically,  within  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  .  .  . 
reduce  "registering-in”  time  .  .  .  increase  hourly  production  .  .  .  cut 
costs.  And  that’s  the  story  you’ll  hear  wherever  Hurletron  Controls 
are  in  use. 


■  Hurletron  is  the  only  automatic  color  register  control  now  in  use 
on  newspaper  presses  in  the  United  States. 


■  Hurletron  is  the  only  automatic  color  register  control  specifically 
designed  for  ROP  color. 


I  Hurletron  is  the  most  economical  to  install,  operate  and  maintain. 


Hurletron  Controls  build  advertising  lineage  through  improved 
quality  of  reproduction.  Let  us  give  you  the  details.  Write  today. 
There’s  no  obligation. 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET 


DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Manufocfufers  of:  Hurletron  ROP  Color  Registration  Controls, 
Automatic  Controls  of  Coliper  and  Weight  on  Paper  and  Roard; 
Center  Line  and  Side  Web  Guide  Controls; 

Cut-off  and  Rock-Up  Controls;  Slitter  Controls;  Moisture  Controls. 


HURLETRON 
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OHI  Winds  Up  Pitch 
To  Win  More  Papers 


Operation  Home  Improvement 
has  wound  up  its  1957  pitch  to 
get  more  newspapers  running 
special  sections  and  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  fiom  local  building 
suj)pliers. 

In  the  pitcher’s  box  is  the 
movement,  hacked  by  business 
with  government  endorsement, 
goes  into  its  second  year  is 
James  E.  Hoffer,  former  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  of 
the  Euf/eve  (Ore.)  Kei/i^tvr- 
ditard. 

Mr.  Hoffer’s  apjiointment  as 
local  level  manager  of  the  na¬ 
tionwide  OHI  campaign  was 
announced  at  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  by  John  R.  Doscher, 
executive  director.  Now  Mr. 
Doscher  is  introducing  his  new 
find  in  a  series  of  meetings 
planned  to  culminate  in  a  three- 
day  session  of  local  OHI  chair¬ 
men  in  Denver  in  October. 

Film  Presentation 

A  slide  film  presentation  used 
at  these  meetings  .shows  a  mont¬ 
age  of  special  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions.  Currently  OHI  knows 


James  E.  Hoffer 


at  least  100  of  these  .sections 
have  been  developed  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  since  it  started  officially 
Jan.  16.  Whoever  is  making  the 
presentation  speech,  points  to 
the  montage  and  says: 

“Usually  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
jects  is  a  special  OHI  newspa¬ 
per  section.  Newspapers  quickly 


"NOTHING  LIKE  BLOOD,SIR, 
IN  HOSSES, DAWGS  &  MEN.” 


There's  an  intangible  quality,  as  Thackeray 
put  it,  in  features  and  comics,  too.  When  you 
buy  an  NEA  feature  service  you  are  buying 
enterprise,  long  experience  and  sound  edi¬ 
torial  judgment  .  .  .  features  that  stand  the 
test  of  readership  day  after  day.  NEA  is  a 
feature  service  dedicated  to  reader  interest 
and  newspaper  progress. 


get  the  dual  idea  of  benefit  to 
the  community,  and  a  way  to 
build  linage  .  .  .  and  they  have 
a  field  day  with  special  OHI 
-sections.” 

The  slide  film  .switches  to  a 
picture  of  the  special  section 
produced  by  Mr.  Hoffer,  when 
he  was  selling  for  the  Register- 
Guard.  In  this  48-page  section 
from  Eugene,  population  44.500, 
were  68  advertisements. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Hoffer  is 
introduced.  He  tells  how  OHI 
proved  to  be  “the  greatest  boost 
ever  for  home  modernization  in 
Eugene.”  Building  supply 
houses  report  up  to  85',^  in- 
crea.se  in  remodeling  sales  over 
last  year.  Two  leading  banks 
show  inciease  of  80', y  in  the 
number  of  improvement  loans, 
with  a  12'/t  volume  increase  in 
one  month.  During  July, 
Eugene  experienced  a  156 in¬ 
crease  in  residential  remodel¬ 
ling  permits,  ranging  up  to 
$7,000  for  one  job. 

In  an  interview  this  week, 
Mr.  Hoffer  gave  further  de¬ 
tails. 

In  addition  to  the  one  special 
section  that  ran  last  April,  the 
Register-Guard  for  the  past 
four  months  has  been  running  a 
special  page  every  Sunday  with 
12  ads  from  suppliers  tied-up 
with  the  OHI  drive.  The  page 
has  meant  2,408  additional  lines 
weekly  for  the  paper,  or  at  its 
rate  added  revenue  of  $250  a 
week.  It  is  scheduled  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  1956. 

300  Section  Goal 

Mr.  Hoffer  isn’t  anxious  to 
set  too  high  a  goal  for  him¬ 
self,  but  he  doesn’t  consider  it 
fantastic  to  expect  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  100  special  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions  can  be  tripled  before 
June  1957,  when  OHI’s  fiscal 
year  ends.  There  are  1,000  cities 
now  where  there  are  active  OHI 
campaigns  in  progress,  he 
pointed  out,  and  they  expect 
many  more  cities  and  towns  to 
get  on  the  band  wagon. 


EVERY1HIH6  IN 
BALTINORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


Of  the  100  special  sections  so 
far,  75  were  published  by  dai¬ 
lies.  They  range  in  size  from 
eight  to  64  pages.  Average 
page-size  is  24.  Circulation  of 
the  papers  publishing  the  sec¬ 
tions  generally  was  between 
15,000  and  40,000.  The  Milwati- 
kee  Journal  was  the  largest 
daily  to  run  a  special. 

When  Mr.  Hoffer  was  intro¬ 
duced  recently  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  he  said  that  James  Dug¬ 
gan,  retail  advertising  manager, 
Spriny  field  Union-Slews,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  as  publicity 
chairman  and  immediately 
promised  a  special  section  by 
September.  Similar  meetings 
are  scheduled  for  Pittsburgh, 
Aug.  17;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug. 
30;  and  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  12. 

Quoted  in  promotion  material 
i.ssued  by  OHI  is  E.  J.  Hern¬ 
don,  advertising  manager,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock. 
He  says  he  found  a  28-page 
OHI  special  section  “the  easiest 
to  sell  of  any  supplement  we’ve 
ever  produced.” 

Mr.  Herndon  said  the  section 
was  “unbelievably  successful 
from  the  business  viewpoint.” 
Eighty  percent  of  the  adverti.s- 
ing,  he  said,  was  plus  business 
— most  of  it  from  accounts  who 
have  no  regular  schedules. 

“In  fact  the  reaction  has 
been  so  great  that  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  ahead  with  another 
OHI  section  in  September  or 
October  that  will  be  just  as 
successful  at  this  one  was,”  Mr. 
Herndon  declared. 

$124,000  Budget 

The  OHI  is  budgeted  with 
$124,000  to  continue  through 
its  fiscal  year  that  ends  June 
30,  1957,  officers  told  E&P. 
They  expect  the  program  can 
and  should  run  through  all  of 
next  year,  and  perhaps  become 
a  permanent  promotion.  Now 
it  is  backed  by  contributions 
from  117  different  firms,  as¬ 
sociations,  publications  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  largest  retailer 
being  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Magazines  have  given  it  both 
publicity  support  and  have 
gained  advertising  revenue. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
has  a  special  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  appearing  Sept.  29. 

Early  this  month,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Albert  M.  Cole,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Housing  &  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Washington, 
Mr.  Doscher  made  a  “report 
on  OHI  stewardship.”  The  idea 
of  having  private  interests 
back  home  improvement  was 
suggested  by  Administrator 
Cole,  on  recommendation  of 
President  Eisenhower  quoted  in 
OHI  literature  as  asking  for  “a 
concerted  effort  to  improve  our 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Harry  Aggers 


Or  how  to  ‘‘strike  oil”  twice  in  the  same  place 


"it’s  just  gooi>  business  for  us  to  produce  efficiently.” 


started  waterflooding  some  areas.  In  our 
most  recent  project — which  was  started 
with  the  coof)eration  of  the  landowners 
and  the  other  companies  ojierating  the 
field — we  injected  more  than  7,000.000 
barrels  of  water  into  17  wells.  This  has 
forced  oil  out  of  21  producing  wells. 

“As  a  result,  we  are  now  pumping 
2,800  barrels  of  crude  every  day  from 
these  wells — an  increase  of  2,200  barrels 
a  day  over  what  we’d  normally  exjject 
without  waterflooding. 

“You  show  me  how  government  con¬ 
trol  could  have  added  one  barrel  of  oil 
to  our  production.  Or  conserved  the  p<K)l 
any  better  so  we  can  recover  more  oil  in 
the  future  with  methods  which  have  yet 
to  lx:  developed !” 


Harry  .\ggers— who  has  been  with  Union 
Oil  for  22  years— manages  our  secondary 
recovery  operations. 

He  believes  that  by  1975,  at  least  25% 
of  all  United  States  oil  prrxluction  will 
be  by  waterflooding.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  secondary  recovery  by  gas  injec¬ 
tion  or  by  methods  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  Dominguez  results  demonstrate 
again  how  efficiently  a  free  oil  industry 
achieves  maximum  economic  produc¬ 
tion  from  a  field,  while  conserving  the 
source  of  the  oil. 

*  *  * 

YOUR  CO.MMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 

The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Ijos  Angeles  17,  California. 


Some  people  believe  that  the  more 
government  has  to  say  about  business, 
the  better. 

“They  argue,  for  instance,  that  the 
petroleum  industry  ought  to  be  under 
more  government  control  to  keep  Amer¬ 
ica  from  running  out  of  oil. 


“What  they  forget  is  that  it’s  just  good 
business  for  oilmen  to  produce  a  property 
efficiently.  We  get  more  oil  from  a  well 
when  it  is  operated  at  its  best  rate  of 
flow.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  of  conserv¬ 
ing  this  natural  resource! 

“Take  Dominguez  field  in  California. 
Union  and  another  company  discovered 
oil  there  back  in  1923. 

“By  1936  oil  production  reached  a  |x*ak 
of  almost  31,000  barrels  a  day.  But  by 
1947  our  daily  rate  had  declined  to  about 
15,000  barrels. 

“To  get  the  most  out  of  the  field,  we 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

manufacturers  of  royal  triton,  the  amazing  purple  motor  oil 
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Sign  Sitter 
Sells  Papers 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

A  “sign  sitter”  sold  news¬ 
paper  subscriptions  from  a 
perch  and  simultaneously 
publicized  the  new  branch 
office  here  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News. 

Nick  Allred,  Sunnyvale 
circulation  supervisor,  spent 
a  full  working  week  seated 
at  a  desk  placed  atop  the 
great  sign  outside  the  office. 

The  supervisor  and  his 
carrier  crew  made  good  their 
boast  that  good  sales  would 
result. 

Heavy  highway  traffic  past 
the  post  and  in-paper  pro¬ 
motion  combined  to  make 
known  the  location  of  the 
12-man  office  with  news  and 
classified  as  well  as  circula¬ 
tion  service  facilities. 


No  Gas,  No  Paper 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  49 
years  of  publication  the  Even¬ 
ing  Journal  here  failed  to  is¬ 
sue  an  edition  July  11.  An 
accident  to  the  main  natural 
gas  line  at  Municipal  Airfield 


Twice-a-Week  Move 
Doesn’t  Mean  Daily 

Azusa,  Calif. 

Two  associated  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers,  the  Azusa 
Herald  and  the  Glendora  Press, 
converted  to  twice-a-week  pub¬ 
lications  this  month.  The  Her¬ 
ald  has  been  a  weekly  for  69 
years,  and  the  Press  is  51  years 
of  age. 

“We  do  not  intend  to  become 
a  daily  operation,  now  or  in  the 
future,”  said  Chuck  Shelton,  co¬ 
publisher.  “There  are  already 
enough  dailies  serving  this  area. 
We  are  the  only  home-towners 
in  our  area,  and  we  plan  to 
stay  that  way  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

• 

File  of  Old  Papers 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill. 

The  largest  collection  of  Illi¬ 
nois  newspapers  found  any¬ 
where  is  in  the  stacks  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Library 
and  the  University’s  Illinois 
Historical  Survey.  There  are 
23,000  bound  newspaper  vol¬ 
umes  ;  many  single  and  unbound 
papers;  and  6,000  microfilm 
spools  with  1,000  newspaper 
pages  on  each.  Papers  date 
back  to  1814.  The  Library  also 
has  out-of-state  and  foreign 


State  Fair  Puts 
Spotlight  on  Press 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  California  State  Fair 
and  Exposition  has  announced 
15  newspapers  will  receive  “top 
story”  awards.  Sept.  1. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Watsonville  Register-Pajaroni- 
an  was  named  a  special  award 
winner  for  its  efforts  in  ex¬ 
posing  corruption  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel  and  Humboldt  Times 
were  voted  special  awards  be¬ 
cause  of  their  flood  coverage 
last  Winter. 

The  other  special  award  went 
to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
for  the  Wes  Santee  story  in¬ 
volving  his  amateur  standing. 

Four  dailies  were  voted 
“top  story”  awards:  Oakland 
Tribune,  athletic  scandal;  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  smog  prob¬ 
lem;  San  Jose  News,  nursing 
home  racket;  and  Los  Angeles 
Mirror-News,  story  of  the  for¬ 
gotten  man  who  built  the 
Wright  Brothers  first  airplane 
engine. 

The  Santa  Ana  Register  was 
cited  for  exposing  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  persecution  of  wom¬ 
en  Marines  at  El  Toro  Base. 


Ohi  Pitch 

(Continued  from  page  .30) 


old  but  still  sound  houses.” 

The  report  to  the  Adminstra- 
tor  consisted  chiefly  of  about 
100  wires  and  telegrams  prais¬ 
ing  the  idea.  Manufacturers  re¬ 
ported  sales  increases  despite  a 
building  slump.  Local  OHI 
chairmen  reported  increased 
remodelling  activity.  Banks 
stated  that  the  volume  of  home 
lending  had  increased  from 
20%  to  300%  over  last  year. 

Service  Department 

Sears.  Roebuck  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  survey  of  111  stores.  OHI 
campaigns  were  active  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  towns  in  which 
stores  were  located.  In  the  one- 
third  where  there  were  no 
drives  remodelling  permits 
were  down  1.8%  from  last  year. 

In  others  permits  were  up 
11%  and  28%,  depending  on 
how  long  the  campaign  had 
run.  This  report,  made  by 
Frederick  Hecht,  general  retail 
merchandising  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Sears,  concluded  with 
the  assertion  that  divisions 
selling  home  improvement  sup¬ 
plies  in  its  stores  showed  17% 
increase  this  June  over  the 


shut  off  the  supply  of  gas  in  newspapers,  some  back  to  the 
the  mechanical  department.  1700s. 


Less  Shrinkage  Lengthwise  with  Burgess  Mats 

Burgess  Mats  shrink  less  lengthwise  for  a  given  width 
shrinkage.  That  makes  Ad  Managers  happy.  And  Burgess 
Mats  always  give  you  best  possible  reproduction.  That 
makes  everybody  happy.  So  why  not  do  as  every  Ayer  Cup 
winner  for  eight  straight  years  has  done?  Use  Burgess  Mats! 


Monwfoctur«f«  and  Ditiribvtort  of  Bvrgost 
Chromo  ond  Sopromo  Tono-Tox  Mott,  Frooport,  Illinois 


Conodion  Roprosontotivo,  R.  M.  louson  4  Co.,  Ltd., 
Konnody  Rood,  Agincourt,  Ontorio 


Three  awards  were  announced 
in  an  open  division;  United 
Press  for  the  Una  Fine-Airman 
Danny  Schmidt  marital  mixup; 
Associated  Press,  for  stories  on 
“California  Boom,  and  Desert 
Rat  Quarterly,  colorful  report¬ 
ing. 


Allied  Bans  Speeches 

Olympia,  Wash. 

A  “no  speech”  policy  has 
been  adopted  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington  at  Alderbrook, 
Wash.,  Sept  7-8.  Heading  the 
list  of  questions  submitted  for 
roundtable  discussions  is  “How 
Can  Newspapers  Increase  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising?” 


EDITOR  8C  PU 


same  month  last  year. 

In  efforts  to  improve  the 
showing  at  local  levels  during 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  in 
1957,  Mr.  Hoffer  has  inaug¬ 
urated  a  Newspaper  Service 
Department.  He  has  obtained 
mats  and  other  advertising  ma¬ 
terials  from  52  different  build¬ 
ing  supply  manufacturers.  Most 
of  this  material  can  be  used,  he 
said,  with  a  little  local  editing. 
• 

Flatbed  to  Tubular: 
Color  and  Tablokl 

Gainesville,  Tex. 

The  Gainesville  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter  entered  a  new  era  in  its 
growth  recently  when  the  first 
issue  was  printed  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  new  16page  tubulai 
press. 

The  Duplex  tubular  replaced 
a  Duplex  flatbed  which  had 
been  in  use  in  the  Register 
office  since  1921.  The  flatbed 
press  was  sold  to  a  newspaper 
in  Michigan,  the  state  from 
which  it  originally  came,  hav¬ 
ing  been  manufactured  in  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek. 

During  the  first  week  of  pub¬ 
lication  with  the  new  press, 
the  Register  printed  its  first 
color  advertisements  for  a  local 
dry  goods  store.  The  first  tab¬ 
loid  printed  on  the  new  press 
was  “The  Bride’s  Book”,  June 
15. 
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Combining 
Industry  and 
Agriculture 


4  i  1.4*  ^ 


JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


JACKSON  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN 

Cultivate  This  Diversified  Market! 


Jackson,  Michigan,  is  well  known  as  an  im¬ 
portant  industrial  center,  having  162  plants 
producing  a  variety  of  products  and  employing 
16,700  people. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  that  Jackson  Coimty, 
Michigan,  is  an  important  agricultviral  section. 

According  to  the  Jackson  Coimty  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Service,  in  the  production  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products,  the  county 
ranks  11th  among  the  83  counties  of  the  state. 
In  dairy  products  Jackson  County,  Michigan, 
rates  17th  place.  Vegetable  production  is  in 


15th  position  and  field  crops  rank  22nd. 

This  agricultural  activity  lends  stability  to 
the  Jackson,  Michigan,  market.  Here  industry 
and  agriculture  join  hands  in  providing 
$158,653,791*  spent  for  retail  commodities. 

Plow  advertising  dollars  into  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot,  the  county’s  only  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Reap  bumper  sales  for 
your  product.  Call  your  nearest  Booth  office 
for  complete  information  about  the  Jackson, 
Michigan,  market. 

^Michigan  Department  of  Ret  enue  figure, 
Jackson  county  retail  sales,  1955. 


Hli 

BOOTH  MEW8PA1 


THE  Ur  CITY  TIMES  THE  KAIAMAEOO  GAZETTE 
THE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATIIOT 


THE  FEINT  JOUINAl  THE  GIAND  lAPIDS  PIESS 
THE  ANN  AtBOK  NEWS  THE  MUSKEGON  CHIONICIE 


NATIONAL  REraiSINTATIVISt  A.  H.  Kuch,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  Oxford  7-1  280;  Sheldon  B.  Newman,  43S  N.  MichiQon  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  I 
Superior  7-4680;  Brice  AAcQuillen,  785  AAorket  St.,  Son  Froncitco  3,  Sutter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Woodward  1-0972. 
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Journalism  'he  foiirth  estate 
Professors 


In  News  Jobs 

Journalism  professors  on 
news  jobs  this  Summer  include: 

Dr.  L.  John  Martin,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle,  copy  desk. 

Prof.  James  N.  McClure, 
Washington,  managing  editor. 
Upper  Main  Line  News,  Paoli, 
Pa. 

Prof.  Thomas  W.  Wood  Jr., 
Tulsa,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  En¬ 
quirer,  copy  desk. 

Dr.  Sexson  E.  Humphreys, 
Illinois,  Indianapolis  Times, 
copy  desk. 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  Blumberg, 
Michigan  State,  world  desk  of 
.he  WashiufftoH  (D.C.)  Post  & 
Times  Herald. 

Prof.  George  E.  Simmons, 
Tulane,  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Dr.  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu,  Mon¬ 
tana,  with  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

All  of  the  above  are  working 
under  the  Ameiican  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism’s 
summer  refresher  program.  Dr. 
H.  R.  JolliflFe,  of  Michigan 
State  University  who  headed 
the  program,  is  working  for  his 
12th  summer  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  copydesk.  He  also 
reports  the  following  connec¬ 
tions  outside  the  program : 

Prof.  Ben  Yablonky,  New 
York  University,  CBS  News. 

Prof.  William  H.  Boyenton, 
Rutgers  publishing  the  Metuch- 
en  (N. J.)  Recorder. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Q.  Jennings, 
Rutgers,  New  Brunswick  (N. 3.) 
Home  News  copydesk. 

Prof.  Veme  E.  Edwards  Jr., 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  Prof.  Emil 
Telfel,  Kansas,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  copydesk. 

Prof.  Rol)ert  W.  Chambers, 
Texas  State  College  for 
W  o  m  e  n,  Austin  American- 


By  Trent  4  Editoi’s  Seek 
All-America 


"I  just  came  along  for  the  sight-seeing.” 


Statesman  copydesk. 

Prof.  Lawrence  G.  Weiss, 
Colorado,  Denver  Post  editorial 
writer. 

Prof.  Floyd  Baskette,  Col¬ 
orado,  Honolulu  Advertiser 
copydesk. 

Prof.  Bernard  A.  Shepard, 
Fresno  State,  news  editor  and 
newscaster,  KFRE  (CBS). 

Prof.  Alex  Edelstein,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  Seattle  Times  copydesk. 

Prof.  DeWitt  Reddick,  Texas, 
editorial  consultant  on  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.  publications. 

Prof.  Paul  B.  Snyder,  Brad¬ 
ley  University,  part-time  copy- 
reader  Peoria  Journal  Star  and 
writer  for  WEEK-TV. 

Prof.  James  C.  MacDonald, 
Michigan,  Detroit  Free  Press 
rewrite. 

Frank  Gill,  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Detroit  Times. 

Prof.  Dean  C.  Baker,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Milwaukee  Journal  copy- 
desk. 

Prof.  Hugh  Cunningham, 
Florida,  Atlanta  Constitution 
copydesk. 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Newspapers  and  Magazines 

IVAN  ANNENBERG  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Consultants  to  Publishers 

261  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

MU.  7-2984 


Peru  Ex-President’s 
Newspaper  Closed 

Lima,  Peru 

The  daily  newspaper  La 
Nacion,  official  organ  of  the 
government  of  past  president 
Manual  Odria,  was  closed  Aug. 
1  by  the  four-day-old  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  .Manuel 
Prado. 

The  closing  was  ordered  by 
the  Interior  Ministry  on  the 
grounds  that  there  was  no 
specific  appropriation  in  the 
current  budget  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  publishing  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  that  “it  is  unnecessary 
to  duplicate  the  informative 
functions  of  the  official  daily, 
El  Peruano." 

La  Nacion  began  publication 
on  July  28,  1953,  as  a  private 
pro-Odrra  organ,  later  passing 
into  state  ownership. 

El  Peruano  is  a  strictly  legal 
paper,  carrying  government 
decrees,  etc.  There  are  four 
general  dailies  in  Lima,  all 
privately-owned. 

• 

Church  to  Dignify 
Press  Relations 

Glendale,  Calif. 

“Press  Relations  Day”  will 
be  observed  in  Seventh-day  Ad¬ 
ventist  churches  throughout 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Utah  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  a  special  feature  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  Sabbath  worship  services. 
Sept.  22.  Clippings  of  news 
stories  about  local  churcb  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  on  display  and  a 
special  kit  outlining  the  broader 
aspects  of  Adventist  news  cover¬ 
age  will  l)e  provided  for  the 
ceremony. 


Cities  Award 

Four  newspapermen  have  en¬ 
tered  their  cities  in  the  1956 
.\11-America  Cities  Award  con¬ 
test,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine.  A  total  of  125  cities 
have  been  nominated. 

Tbe  cities  entered  by  news¬ 
papermen  are:  Danville,  Ill., 
nominated  by  Martin  J.  Gagie, 
editor,  Danville  Commercial 
News;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by 
Howard  S.  Wilcox,  promotion 
manager,  Indianapolis  Star  & 
News;  Vancouver,  W’ash.,  by 
Roy  L.  Bachman,  editor,  V’aii- 
couver  Columbian  &  Sun;  and 
Holland,  Mich.,  by  W.  A,  But¬ 
ler,  president,  Holland  Evening 
Sentinel. 

The  deadline  for  nominations 
is  Sept.  1.  Among  the  1955 
Award  winners,  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  was  put  up  by  H.  Clay 
Tate,  editor  of  the  Pantograph, 
and  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Robert  W.  Brown, 
editor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 

Mexico,  Mo.,  a  1954  All- 
America  City,  owed  its  nomi¬ 
nation  to  Robert  M.  White  II, 
editor,  Mexico  Ledger,  and 
Woonsocket,  R.  L,  a  winner  in 
1952,  was  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test  by  Buell  W.  Hudson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Woonsocket  Call. 

The  All  -  America  Cities 
Awards  are  presented  each  year 
to  11  cities  selected  from  among 
the  nominees  as  showing  most 
noteworthy  civic  progress  as  a 
result  of  citizen  effort. 

• 

New  Copley  Enterprise 
Names  Huzelip  As  Mgr. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Norval  L.  (Mike)  Hazelip, 
chief  photographer  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  for  13  years,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  new¬ 
ly  organized  Copley  Produc¬ 
tions,  which  will  produce  movie 
and  still  pictures  of  newspaper 
publication  operations,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  technical 
phases  of  the  Copley  papers. 

Stanley  H.  Griffin,  a  Union- 
Tribune  photographer  for  18 
years,  was  named  chief  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Among  projects  scheduled  for 
filming  by  Copley  Productions 
are  tbe  use  of  color  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  the  technical 
aspects  of  editing  a  daily  news- 
)iaper,  a  documentary  on  the 
Copley  Press,  and  various  types 
of  newspaper  promotion. 
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to  increase  sales . . .  and  decrease  costs 

advertise  more 
in  NEWSPAPERS  in'56 


because . . . 


1.  ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  reach  all  your  customers  —  no  other  medium  can 
blanket  the  nation,  market  by  market,  with  such  DEPTH  of  coverage 
and  penetration  and 


ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  are  completely  flexible  —  giving  penetration  and 
selection,  allowing  you  to  control  and  direct  your  advertising  DOLLAR 
to  fit  exactly  your  distribution  and  sales  problems  and  patterns  and  — 


3.  ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  can  effectively  merchandise  your  campaign.  Your 

own  local  broker,  distributors,  wholesalers,  dealers  or  retailers  want  the 
complete,  local  merchandising  that  newspapers  alone  can  give  because  it 
means  SUPPORT  for  them  at  their  own  front  door.  Top  merchants 
throughout  the  country  PREFER  local  newspaper  advertising  support. 


4.  ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  can  give  you  real  local  impact  every  day  in  every 
city.  Practically  every  American  family  wants  to  READ  about  local  news, 
local  sports,  local  business,  local  products.  No  other  medium  is  so  close, 
both  in  news  and  advertising,  to  each  local  citizen. 


5.  ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  can  give  you  all  the  above  at  lowest  cost _ because 

in  newspapers  all  your  advertising  dollar  is  spent  building  up  your 
product,  not  building  an  entertainment  star.  Only  in  newspapers  are 
people  looking  for  and  desiring  news  and  advertising,  instead  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  every  day.  Also,  newspaper  advertising  costs  have  increased 
very  little,  the  least  of  all  major  media. 

The  people  of  America  in  1956  are  buying  more  news¬ 
papers  every  day  than  ever  before  in  history— 56,147,000. 


ALL  ADVERTISING  MEDIA  ARE  GOOD... BUT  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  IS  BEST 


Published  in  the  interest  of  all  Newspapers 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Representing  Newspapers  Only 
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tOCAUY  SDITED  MAGAZINES 


Magazine 

OVf^TlSlNC 

the 

IEVEI  / 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  Ihoto  woelily  new>papo,  gravure  magazine,,  contact  one  of  the 
following  repretentativot:  The  Branham  Company,  Cretmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kolloy,  Inc., 
Kolly-Smith  Co.,  Melonoy,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Mara  A  Ormtbee,  Inc.,  Scolare,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brook,  A  Finley,  Inc. 
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CLYDE  LANG 

Bditor,  Columbus 
Sunday  Dispatch  Magaiina 


est-Read  Newspaper 
ent  in  Central  Ohio! 


HE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
INSPIRED  l^CM  EDITING  AND 
COLOR  GRAvilRE  REPRODUCTION 


UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  OHIO  READERS! 

People  of  Central  Ohio  are  keenly  interested  in  other  Ohioans— 
what  they’re  doing  and  what’s  happening  in  their  communities.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  keep  abreast  of  what  goes  on  in  the  Buckeye 
state,  and  principally  Central  Ohio,  than  to  read  The  Columbus  Sun¬ 
day  Dispatch  Magazine  Section  each  week. 

James  A.  Rhodes 

Auditor  of  State— State  of  Ohio 

(Mr.  Rhodes’  home  is  just  one  of  more  than  242,000 
Ohio  homes  that  receive  and  read  The  Columbus  Sun* 


I 


- f 

uisvill*  N 


day  Dispatch  Magazine  Section.) 

RESULTS  FOR  COLUMBUS  RETAILERS! 

As  Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  Central  Ohio’s  largest  furniture 
chain,  the  Click  Furniture  Co.— A.  L.  (Chuck)  Klein  says:  “Eye 
appeal  is  an  exceedingly  persuasive  factor  in  today’s  selling,  and  we 
feel  that  full-color  roto  reproduction  is  the  next  best  thing  to  showing 
our  merchandise  in  person  to  the  potential  customer.  That’s  why  we 
depend  on  a  consistent  week-to-week  advertising  schedule  in  The 
Columbus  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine.  In  ^addition,  roto  ads  defi¬ 
nitely  stimulate  more  telephone  and  mail  orders,  as  well  as  definite 
direct  results.  Important,  tix),  is  the  fact  that  roto  insertions  should  be 
consistent,  and  in  the  12-month  period  just  ending  we  placed  48,910 
lines  in  The  Dispatch  Magazine.” 

(Columbus  Retail  Advertisers  placed  more  than  684,000 
lines  in  The  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  in  1955.) 


RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERSI 

“Selecting  the  color  magazine  section  of  The  Columbus  Sunday 
Dispatch  is  an  automatic  action  with  me  every  Sunday  morning. 

“I  find  this  section  interesting,  colorful,  and  enjoy  particularly,  the 
local  aspects  of  its  feature  stories  and  advertising  content.  If  this  is 
what  it  takes  to  build  leadership,  I  am  confident  The  Dispatch  must 
have  a  strong  local  following.  My  company,  The  Sun  Company  has 
been  a  consistent  full-page  color  advertiser  in  The  Dispatch  Maga¬ 
zine  since  1951.  g  ^  Landy,  District  Manager 

Sun  Oil  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 


(National  Advertisers  placed  more  than  489,000  lines 
in  The  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine  in  1955.) 
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Zwiek  Moves  to  N.Y. 
Circulation  Post 

Lester  Zwick  will  become 
circulation  director  for  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune 
Sept.  1,  it  is 
announced  b  y 
Barney  G . 
Cameron,  vice- 
president  and 
business  man- 
aper. 

Mr.  Zwick, 
who  is  assist¬ 
ant  circulation 
director  of  the 
Boston  Record, 
American  and 
Snnda.li  Advertiser,  will  bring 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  35  yea's 
of  newspaper  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  that  began  with  a  pap  r 
route  for  the  Cleveland  Press. 

His  first  regular  newspa|)er 
job  was  with  the  Cleveland 
Sews  as  a  route  driver.  Later 
he  became  a  home  delivery  man, 
district  man  and  travelling  rep¬ 
resentative.  Mr.  Zwick  left 
Cleveland  to  serve  first  as 
travelling  representative  for 
the  old  Chicago  Herald,  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  then  held  the  same 
position  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph.  In  1941  he 
joined  the  Boston  newspapers. 
*  ♦  * 

Leo  Fischer,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
American  sports  editor,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Football  Writers  Association. 
He  succeeds  Chet  Smith,  Pitts- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press.  Bert  Mc- 
Grane,  iJes  .Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  &  Tribune,  continues 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

<■  *  * 

Bob  Rl'ssei,!.,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  Sens  sports  writer,  was 
named  president  of  the  newly- 
organized  United  States  Basket¬ 
ball  Writers  Association.  Ed 
Schneider,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tnb- 
une  sports  writer,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

■:t  *  * 

Gerald  Harrington,  news 
editor  of  the  Sew  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Register's  sister  paper,  the 
morning  Journal-Courier,  suc¬ 
ceeding  G.  Clinton  Jones  IV, 
who  has  resigned  to  join  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 

i(<  *  * 

Richard  T.  Allen,  .Memph's 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  re¬ 
porter — appointed  chief  investi¬ 
gator  for  the  Special  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  Cam¬ 
paign  Expenditures. 


Zwicl 


John  Silveira,  former  Tor- 
ringtun  district  manager  for 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

♦ 

Robert  E.  Ford — named  state 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Texas.  Marshall  Co.merer  — 
appointed  night  editor  of  the 
Dallas  bureau.  Mr.  Ford  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gart  Jones,  who  recently 
transferred  to  the  Au.stin  bu¬ 
reau  and  Mr.  Comerer  replaces 
Mr.  Ford,  who  had  been  night 
editor.  Mr.  Ford  worked  on  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
man  and  the  San  Ait  tonic  Light. 
Mr.  Comerer  was  photo  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  from 
19nfi  to  1941  and  joined  .4P  in 
1942. 

♦  *  » 

Russell  B.  Pyre,  a  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
editorial  staff,  Madison,  Wis. 
since  1916,  will  retire  as  of 

Sept.  1.  During  his  long  service 

he  worked  on  the  sports  desk, 
city  desk,  telegraph  desk  and 
news  desk. 

*  $  >:t 


personal 


FOR  JOBS  WELL  DONE — First  winners  of  awards  from  the  Louisville 
chapter  of  Si9ma  Delta  Chi  admire  their  plaques:  Left  to  right — Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  "for  work  above 
and  beyond  requirements  of  his  iob";  Mrs.  F.  J.  Moran,  Owensboro 
Messenger  and  Inquirer  photographer;  Prof.  Wesley  H.  Maurer,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  who  made  the  presentation;  and  Eugene  D.  Keith, 
Louisville  Times,  for  enterprise  reporting. 


Oren  E.  Campbell,  reportsr 
for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
and  James  E.  Davy,  member  of 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Aimy  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Office  at  Fort 
Chaffee. 

4: 

Harry  Brown,  former  head 
of  retail  store  advertising  foi- 
the  New  York  Journal  Amer  - 


JAMES  R.  CoNA.NT,  foimeily 
on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
resigned  to  join  the  public  re- 
lation.s  depai  tment  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  Montreal. 

*  ♦  * 

Kingston  Chillingworth  — 
named  street  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 


Edith  Jorda.n  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Scottsbluff 
(Neb.)  Star-Herald.  A  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  she  will  edit  a  new 
Sunday  women’s  section.  Rob¬ 
ert  Greer,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alliance  (Neb.) 
Times-Herald,  is  the  new  Star- 
Herald  wire  editor.  Fritz  Daly, 
former  wire  editor,  has  been 
named  area  editor. 


can,  has  joined  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  as  manager  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising. 

*  #  <■ 

Clifton  B.  Williams,  for¬ 
mer  copyreader  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  named  public  relations 
representative  of  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co. 


News.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Mai'rice  Farber. 

«  *  <■ 

Robert  P.  Dorang,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News  reporter 
who  won  a  fellowship  to  study 
Congress,  has  temporarily 
joined  the  staff  of  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri. 


Robert  E.  Johnson,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Daily  World,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Jet,  weekly 
newsmagazine. 

«  *  « 

Ruth  Montgo.mery,  INS  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  receive  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Baylor  University  this  Fall. 

4  *  * 

Morrie  L.  Sharp,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Oregon)  Journal,  and 
Helen  Van  Tuyl  were  married 
recently. 

«  *  « 

Charles  Warnick,  former 
a.ssi.stant  city  editor  for  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
will  handle  publicity  for  the  Big 
Four  Railroad  at  Cleveland.  He 
succeeds  Richard  Marshall. 
another  former  Enquirer  staf¬ 
fer,  recently  promoted  to  head 
New  York  Central’s  news  bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Wainick  was  with  the 
Enquirer  for  15  years. 


VISITING  TEAM — Cartooniit  Paul  Rigby  (left)  and  Columnist  Kirwan 
Ward  (right),  who  are  doing  their  impressions  of  the  U.S.  for  the 
Daily  News  of  Perth,  Australia,  are  received  by  New  York's  Mayor 
Robert  Wagner. 
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mention 


Richard  H.  Leonard,  former 
spoils  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Charleston  bureau  of  AP.  He 
replaces  Thomas  S.  Stimmel, 
who  resigned. 

0  ♦  * 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Fox,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  has  joined 
the  White  House  staff  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Col.  Kevin  McCann, 
special  aide  to  the  President.  He 
has  written  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
and  Christian  Ceiitnn/. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Trapp,  deskman  on 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trib¬ 
une  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  at  Espanola, 
N.  M.  Mr.  Trapp  and  William 
Birkett,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Alamosa  (Colo.)  Cour  er, 
and  former  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Great  Falls  Leader, 
will  be  partners  in  the  venture. 

■>  ♦  <! 

Charles  Kelley,  formerly 
with  Columbus,  Ohio  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Joseph  Davis,  from 
the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Review, 
have  joined  the  advertising 
staff.  Grandy  Wallen,  Concord 
(Calif.)  Diablo  Beacon,  was 
named  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent.  Promotions  include  Ted 
Marsten,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  and  Fred  McIver,  press 
foreman. 


ENRICHED— J.  G.  Trent,  Boston 
Globe  printer,  is  pictured  at  the 
keyboard  of  the  newest  machine 
in  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
plant,  Brooklyn,  after  he  won 
$16,000  on  the  "64,000  Question" 
TV  show  with  his  knowledge  of 
Civil  War  history. 


Major  W.  D.  McClasson, 
public  information  officer  of  the 
California  National  Guard’s 
40th  .4rmored  Div.  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  has  been 
awarded  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Medal  of  Merit.  Major  Mc- 
Glasson  was  cited  for  “excep¬ 
tionally  meritorious  service”  to 
the  National  Guard  as  the  chief 
liaison  officer  between  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  40th. 

o  ♦  * 

Charles  G.  Warneck,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  district  public  relations 
director,  at  Cleveland,  of  the 
New  York  Central  System. 


Haiiiiiell  with  .4yer 

Philadelphia 

G.  E.  Hansell,  formerly  in 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier  and  display 
department  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review, 
has  joined  the  retail  ad  field 
force  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
• 

Owen  D.  Lewis — named  to 
the  new  position  of  director  of 
purchases  and  property  for  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel.  He  has  been  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  and  building 
manager  for  a  bank  since  I!).").". 

*  V  * 

Edward  D.  Plaisted— gran¬ 
ted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Bridge-port  (Conn.)  Post-Tele¬ 
gram  to  serve  in  the  .4rmy. 
m  *  * 

George  Voorhies,  editor  of 
Elgin  (Neb.)  Review — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northeast  Di.strict 
of  the  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

«  *  * 

John  R.  W’illoughby — ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Edin¬ 
burg,  Tex.  bureau  of  United 
Press,  succeeding  Jerry  C. 
Martin,  resigned.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  foi'merly  on  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  UP  staff,  is  re¬ 
placed  by  Noel  Sjoberg,  a 
11)56  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  *  * 

Jack  C.  Klinge,  manager  of 
UP  newspicture  bureau  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  appointed  a 
Southwestern  Division  business 
representative  for  United 
Press  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Re¬ 
placed  in  Austin  by  Rodney 
Mims,  staff  photographer  for 
the  Odessa  (Tex.)  AmeHcan. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  Weston  Lyle  has 
joined  the  Dallas,  Texas,  UP 
newspicture  staff  as  a  t  e  1  e- 
photo  operator.  He  is  the  son 
of  Harold  Lyle,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Daily  Capital. 

«  ♦  « 

William  Gray  is  retiring 
after  30  years  on  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator.  He  has 
.served  as  makeup  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editoi-,  news  editor  and 
copyreader,  Frank  R.  Norton, 
also  retiring  as  copyreader, 
plans  to  do  fiction  writing. 

«  «  * 

Marvin  Jean  Poer  is  a  new 
salesman  in  the  Cla.ssified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  He  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  Har¬ 
lan  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 


TVA  and 
ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


*  Two  weeks  aj?o  v\e  toM  ® 

of  the  effect  TVA  has  had 
on  residential  rates  .  .  . 
as  it  applied  to  the  home 
owner.  Now,  let’s  look  at 
the  world’s  largest  user  of 
electricity,  the  Atoniic 
Energy  Commission. 

TV.\  su|i|>lied  all  the 
electricity  at  Oak  Kidge. 

The  private  utilities  want¬ 
ed  to  supidy  the  energv 
at  Paducah.  A  EC  asked 
them  to  match  the  TV.\ 
price.  The  result:  V  di¬ 
vision  between  EE  I  and 
TV .4.  .4t  Portmouth,  Ohio, 
other  private  utilities  — 
OVEC  —  furnished  the 
entire  load.  Currently, 
TVA  is  supiKtsed  to 
furnish  AEC  .lO-hillion- 
KWH  annually;  OVEC, 
17-hillion;  EEL  6..>hil- 
lioii-KWH. 

FiEPs  price  is  3.83  mills 
|)er  KWH  at  Paducah  (al¬ 
most  the  TVA  rate).  The 
principal  company  form¬ 
ing  the  EEI — Union  Elec¬ 
tric  of  St.  Louis — has  a 
rate  fur  comparable  loads 
of  7.1  mills.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  St. 
Louis  rate  and  Paducah 
rate  is  3.27  mills  per 
KW  H.  T  lis  amounts  to  a  " 

saving  of  .$21,2.55.000  a 
year. 

Vppalachian  Power  Coni- 
(lany- -one  of  the  OVEC 
companies  —  has  a  com¬ 
parable  rate  of  6.  M)  mills 
|M-r  KWH.  Their  rate  to 
■\EC  is  3.82  mills  |>er 
KWH.  The  aving,  again  ■ 
•  because  of  the  TV.A  rate) 
is  $43,860,000  annually. 

If  the  .30-billion  KW  H  of 
electricity  furnished  by 
rV  \  cost  the  same  as  the 
rate  that  .Appalachian 
charges  its  largest  cus¬ 
tomers  —  6.4  mills  —  it 
would  cost  .$81,000,000 
more  annually. 

TV.A  saves  the  taxpayer 
$14.5,000.000  annually  on 
the  electric  bills  of  .AEC. 

Sponsored  in  Iho  inttrost  of 
an  enlighlontd  Press  by... 

V  _ ^ 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Eloctfic  PQwpr  Board  Buitdinq 
C^attanoo9d  2  Tennf$sc*c 


STARTING  HONORS  went  to  A.  E.  "Bert"  Smith,  right,  newly-named 
press  superintendent  after  52  years  as  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  fore¬ 
man,  when  the  Record  installed  a  new  seven-unit  Goss  Headliner. 
Watching  are  L.  M.  Forbes,  foreman,  at  left,  and  Ed  Jansen,  center, 
Goss  press  erector.  New  51  x  t52-foot  prodoctinn  building  houses 
also  new  stereo  equipment  and  a  3,500-gallon  ink  tank. 
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Knight  Heads 
ANPA  Group 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  39) 


■  President  William  Dwight  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
the  Press  Communications  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association : 

John  S.  Knight,  Chcago 
Daily  News,  is  chairman.  Mem¬ 
bers  are:  George  C.  Diggers, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution;  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
the  Great  New  York  Times;  Chesser  M. 
rk  for  use  Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune; 
)b$ervance  Robert  B.  Choate,  Boston  Her- 
aid  and  Traveler;  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
graduate  Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers;  Ogden  R. 
Reid,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  Advisory  Committee  in¬ 
cludes  William  J.  McCambridge, 
Press  Wireless;  Robert  W. 
Brown,  International  News 
Service;  Harry  Flory,  United 
Press;  Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  New 
York  Times;  and  Harry  T. 
Montgomery,  Associated  Press. 
J.  Warren  McClt’RE,  busi-  The  Subcommittee  on  Mobile 
ness  manager  of  the  Burlington  Radio  consists  of  Clifford  Den- 
(Vt.)  Free-Press,  was  elected  ton.  New  York  News;  George 
as  president  of  the  Burlington-  E.  Akerson,  Boston  Herald  and 
Lake  Champlain  Chamber  of  Traveler;  John  Reidy,  New 
Commerce.  York  Mirror;  and  George 

*  *  *  Schreiber,  Chicago  Tribune. 

John  S.  Ward,  advertising  ^ 

director  of  the  Edmonton 

(Alta.)  Journal,  was  elected  C.  D.  Bertolet  Wills 
president  of  the  Western  Cana-  $450,000  Estate 

Chicago 

The  estate  of  Charles  D.  Ber¬ 
tolet,  former  head  of  Charles  D. 
Bertolet  &  Co.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $450,000  when  his  will 
was  filed  in  Probate  Court  here 
last  week. 

His  secretary.  Miss  Estelle 

Arthur  L.  Srb  has  been  ap-  1 

pointed  manager  of  the  UP  bu-  m  his  company  $5  000  and 

.  Yi*  1  XT  rr  C..K  $30,000  in  a  trust  fund  to  be 
reau  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  Mr.  Srb  .1  .  ...  „ 

.  .  ,  TTT>  •  T ; _ ..1.,  XT„  pawi  out  over  eight  years.  He 

joined  the  UP  in  Lincoln,  Ne-  ...  ,  ^  ^  *  * 

u  1  •  inrA  n  willed  $97,500,  part  in  trust,  to 

braska  in  1954.  G.  Frederick  J  •  ,  .  , 

TTTj  16  other  friends  and  employes. 

Mohn,  UP  night  manager  in  residue  estimated  at  - 

Minneapolis,  has  been  trans-  ‘  ^  residue,  estimated  at  $4W, 

ferred  to  the  Bismarck  bureau.  <>00,  is  to  be  used  to  establish 
,  a  recreation  center  at  Leaf 

¥TT»  T»  River,  Ill.,  his  native  home. 

Heads  UP  Bureau  where  he  resided  until  his  death 

Chicago  July  13  at  83. 

Appointment  of  Ray  W.  Do-  ^ 

herty  as  manager  of  the  Mil-  w  •  . 
waukee  Bureau  of  the  United  J®*”*  Observance 
Press  was  announced  recently  Springfield,  Ill. 

by  Bert  Masterson,  Central  Di-  A  special  joint  edition  to 
vision  manager.  commemorate  the  125th  anni- 

Mr.  Doherty,  30,  was  a  mem-  versary  of  the  founding  of  the 
ber  cf  the  UP  Minneapolis  staff.  Illinois  State  Journal  will  be 
He  succeeds  Fred  A.  Parker,  published  by  the  Journal  and 
who  roT’ently  transferred  to  the  Register  on  Sunday,  Oct.  14,  it 
business  department  with  head-  was  announced  here  by  officials 
quarters  in  Atlanta.  of  the  Copley  Press,  publishers. 


Jack  Doherty  has  resigned 
from  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Daily 
News  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Aircraft  Indus¬ 
tries  Association. 


the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 

man-Review  for  10  years,  has  VOLUNTEER  ARTIST — John  Lehti,  creator  of  "Tales  from  the  Great 

joined  the  San  Leandro  (Calif.)  Book"  (Publishers'  Syndicate),  will  provide  special  art  work  for  use 

Morning  News  as  managing  'o  newspapers  during  National  Bible  Week,  Oct.  15-21.  Observance 

editor.  Rex  TuSSING  former  '*  sponsored  by  the  Laymen's  National  Committee. 

editor,  has  been  named  associate  - 

editor.  Fred  Kiefer,  formerly  Robert  C.  Quinlan,  former  Sharon  Moloney,  j 
of  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record-  reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  of  Ohio  State  University,  has 

Searchlight  and  Duluth  (Minn.)  Courant — now  with  the  .Army  joined  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 

News-Tribune,  and  .Tack  Lyle  at  Verona,  Italy.  Post  rewrite  desk, 

have  joined  the  editorial  depart-  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

ment.  Sexson  E.  Humphreys,  for-  (jREIDER,  Princeton  Uni- 

*  *  mer  telegraph  editor  of  the  jun.or-a  vacation  re- 

Russell  B.  Pyre,  a  member  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  and 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post. 

staff  since  1916  and  a  widely  has  been  annointed  associate  >^rother,  Dave  Greider,  is  editor 

known  new.spaperman,  will  re-  been  appointed  associate  mhi.i 

tire  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Pyre  was 
honored  at  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  State  Journal 
Co.  stockholders. 


Phil  Joyce,  former  reporter 
on  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.) 
Saratogian  and  Glens  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Post-Star,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union.  Joseph 
Higgins,  former  free  -  lance 
photographer  from  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward,  N.  Y.  also  has  joined  the 
T-U  staff  as  photographer. 

*  >ii  * 

Turnbull  at  School  Edward  Bowmaker,  former 

San  Francisco  sports  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
Stanford  University  will  '"S'  <N.Y.)  Leader,  has  been 
have  as  visiting  professor  this  sports  editor  of  the  Ben- 

Fall  term  Georcra  S.  Tnrnbnll.  nvngton  (Vt.)  Banner. 


WiLLAM  B.  Dickinson,  news 
editor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  He 
succeeds  Hugh  McMillen,  who 
has  retired  after  33  years  with 
the  Bulletin. 


William  J.  Kemble,  general 
manager  of  the  Lockport 
(N.Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal, 
has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank. 


new  plants  ^  modernizations  •  extensiOi 


ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS 
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William  Wren, i 
S.F.  Examiner 
Editor,  Dies 

San  Francisco 
William  Clinton  Wren,  65,1 
managing  editor  of  the  San  | 

Francisco  Examiner  for  a  score  | 
of  years  and  a  member  of  that 
newspaper’s  staff  since  1919, 
died  Aug.  11. 

He  suffered  a  heart  attack 
after  a  day  spent  at  home  work¬ 
ing  on  plans  for  the  Examiner’s 
coverage  of  the  political  conven¬ 
tions. 

Began  on  Copy  Desk 
Mr.  Wren’s  continuous  serv- i 
ice  record  at  the  Examiner  be¬ 
gan  on  the  copy  desk.  He  be- ; 
came  city  editor  in  1935  and 
was  named  managing  editor  the 
following  year. 

He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
group  personally  selected  by  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst 
to  remain  as  an  active  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

“Bill”  Wren  began  as  a  news¬ 
paper  boy  while  a  ward  of  the 
New  York  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety.  He  worked  his  way  West 
and  at  15  was  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Seattle  Post-InteUigencer.  1 
Later  he  worked  on  the  Seattle 
Times.  He  then  became  a  cub ! 
reporter  on  the  Seattle  Star.  \ 

His  Shirtless  Arrival  I 
It  was  after  an  experience  as  I 
holder  of  a  half-interest  in  a  j 
“stable”  consisting  of  two  race  j 
horses  that  young  Bill  Wren  | 
arrived  here  penniless,  by  rid-  j 
ing  the  rods.  A  turtleneck ; 
sweater  concealed  his  lack  of  a  l 
shirt  when  he  offered  to  fill  an  , 

Examiner  copy  desk  job  in  j 
1908.  I 

'That  offer  was  rejectedi 
brusquely,  but  he  was  taken  on  j 
as  a  cub  by  the  old  San  Fran-  | 
cisco  Call.  Two  years  later  he 
became  an  Examiner  copy  read¬ 
er.  He  returned  to  the  Call  in 
1914  as  city  editor.  He  was ! 
fired  after  six  months. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Wren 
worked  nights  on  the  Examiner 
copy  desk.  In  the  daytime  he 
attended  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  That  double  stint  broke 
his  health  and  he  struck  out  for 
New  York.  After  a  stint  with 
the  New  York  World  he  joined 
the  Tribune. 

A  Wartime  Gunner 
On  United  State.s  entry  into 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Wren  joined 
the  Army.  He  fought  in  the  St. 

Mihiel  and  Argonne-Meuse  of- 
fensiyes  as  a  lieutenant  of  a 
78th  Division  machine  gun  com¬ 
pany.  At  war’s  end  he  began 
his  37  years  of  Examiner  duty.  | 
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your  paper  may  be  losing 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  ad  production 


Unless  your  newspaper  includes 
a  modem  dispatch  room,  they 
may  all  be  involved.  Without  a 
dispatch  room,  compositors  and 
ad  department  employees  can 
waste  valuable  time  searching 
for  mats,  cuts  and  signatures. 
With  a  Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch  room,  clerical  help  and 
trainees  can  do  an  efficient  job 
of  locating  and  processing  all 
these  ad  compionents. 

Here’s  how  a  Hamilton- 
equipped  dispatch  room 
manned  by  clerical  help  or 
trainees  works.  As  ad  copy 
comes  to  the  dispatch  room  it 
is  assigned  a  dispatch  tray. 


which  follows  the  ad  through 
to  completion.  Required  mats, 
cuts  and  signatures  are  easily 
located  in  indexed,  dispatch 
filing  cabinets.  Stereos  are  then 
cast  and  added,  and  the  tray 
is  dispatched  to  the  composing 
room.  After  the  ad  has  run, 
reusable  ad  materials  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dispatch  room 
and  refiled. 

The  fast-growing  popularity  of 
Hamilton-equipped  dispatch 
rooms  proves  they  produce  big 
savings  for  newspapers  of  all 
sizes.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  have  the  whole  story — write 
for  complete  details  now! 


DISPATCH  EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
Printers  Equipment  Division 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  complete  details  on  dispatch 
equipment. 

Name _ 


’  A  dispatch  room  equipped 
I  with  compact,  modular  Ham- 
I  ilton  dispatch  units.  This 
"  flexible  equipment  can  be 
I  easily  adapted  to  newspapers 
of  any  size. 


Address. 


PHOMOTION 


tion.  Looks  like  the  same  Koes 
for  this  promotion. 


Keeping  Admen  Alert 
To  Changing  Markets 

By  T.  S.  Ir\  in 


A  large  contribution  to  the 
continuing  education  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  U.  S.  markets — an  edu¬ 
cation  to  which  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  contribute  more  than  any 
other  medium  —  is  currently 
being  made  by  the  hi  tro  t 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

At  hand  is  a  44-pagc  book¬ 
let  titled  “Facts  and  Figures 
Worth  Remembering  About 
.\merica’.s  Motor  Empire.”  The 
t)ooklet  is  actually  the  running 
text  accompanying  a  filmstrip 
which  reports  what  the  Fiee 
Press  discovered  about  the  De¬ 
troit  market  after  a  year’s 
study. 

What  the  Free  Press  dis¬ 
covered  is  what  newspaper  re¬ 
search  is  discovering  about  mar¬ 
kets  all  over  the  U.  S.  —  that 
they  are  undergoing  what  the 
Free  Press  calls  “The  (Ireat 
.\merican  Change.” 

“Automobility,”  the  F  ree 
Press  says,  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  may  well  be  the 
biggest  change  in  our  metropo¬ 
litan  markets,  the  flow  to  and 
the  gi-owth  of  “suburbia.”  Mar¬ 
ket  definitions  and  marketing 
procedures  set  up  years  ago,  the 
booklet  suggests,  are  no  longer 
valid.  Today’s  markets,  the 
booklet  also  suggests,  require  a 
new  look  and  a  new  approach. 

The  booklet  offers  facts  and 
figure.s — illustrated  by  maps 
and  charts  in  the  filmstrip^ — 
to  document  its  argument.  This 
is  the  kind  of  market  research 
that  serves  as  a  mindopener  and 
a  formula-challenger  among  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  media  men.  It 
should  prove  effective. 

Credit  for  this  project  goes 

jTHE  SERVICE  THAT  HEtPS  IN  THE 

‘use  of  newspaper  advertising 

I 

i 

I  Advertising 

Checking  Bureau  has 
been  making  it  easier 
for  national  advertis- 

'  ers  to  advertise  in 


to  Fred  Lowe,  Free  Press  pro¬ 
motion-research  director,  and 
to  Robert  J.  McBride  Jr.,  re¬ 
search  director. 

Classified  Helper 

Merchandising  classified  ad- 
verti.sing  is  a  difficult  and  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment.  The  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 
comes  up  with  a  useful  idea  in 
this  field.  It  reprints  its  main¬ 
tenance  and  home  repair  serv¬ 
ices  classified  ads  in  a  little 
folder  and  sends  it  to  land¬ 
lords.  It  sugge.sts  that  keeping 
rental  units  in  good  repair  need 
not  be  a  back-breaking  problem 
if  the  landlord  uses  the  adver¬ 
tised  services. 

Contest  Cook  Book 

“Times  have  changed,”  says 
a  promotion  folder  from  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Cazette, 
“but  the  bare  facts  still  prove 
that  women  haven’t  changed.” 
The  bare  facts  are  suitably  il¬ 
lustrated  by  female  silhouettes 
which  remain  the  same  despite 
the  changing  outer  garments 
that  adorn  them. 

What  this  is  in  aid  of  is  the 
Gazette’s  readers’  cook  book,  to 
lx;  published  as  a  tabloid  section 
with  the  paper  Sept.  12.  Ga¬ 
zette  readers  sent  in  the  recipes 
for  this  cook  book  in  a  contest 
for  $1,!>00  in  prizes.  Winners 
will  learn  of  their  luck  for  the 
first  time  when  the  tabloid  is 
published — a  cute  trick  to  as¬ 
sure  wide  intere.st  in  it. 

The  folder,  addressed  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  notes  that  when  you 
put  together  women’s  interest 
in  contests  and  in  cook  books 
,you  have  a  winning  combina- 


II  you  k«vo  Intornotlonol  butInoM 
intorosH  oHociofod  with  publi(hin9, 
printing,  odvortising  or  commoreial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thota  activitiai  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawtpapar  Naw«, 
tha  national  monthly  businau  naw*- 
pa  par  davotad  to  thosa  closaly  ra- 
latad  intarasti  of  "Down  Undar." 


Retail  Short  Ctnirse 

What  amounts  to  a  short 
course  in  merchandising  and 
advertising  for  retail  merchants 
is  contained  in  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirers  booklet  “Re¬ 
tailing  Mid-Point  1956.”  This  is 
a  guide  to  selling  opportunities 
for  the  retail  advertisers  which 
takes  much  of  its  direction  from 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
“Time  Table  of  Retail  Oppor¬ 
tunities”  and  adds  to  it. 

This  is  the  third  year  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  published  this  book¬ 
let,  and  each  time  it  gets  bet¬ 
ter.  This  year’s  has  a  cute  twist 
to  it,  it  contains  an  “expose,” 
the  “confessions  of  a  retailer,” 
which  makes  for  interesting 
reading. 

Smaller  retailers  especially 
will  get  much  good  from  this 
volume,  which  will  help  them 
considerably  in  planning  adver¬ 
tising  budgets.  In  the  hands  of 
the  paper’s  retail  salesmen  it  is 
a  valuable  selling  tool. 

In  the  Bag 

“Nevada  Confidential,”  a 
folder  from  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review- Journal,  prom¬ 
ises  that  it  is  “intimate,  re¬ 
vealing,  seldom  suspected.”  It 
promises  to  “tear  the  curtain 
from  the  true  story  of  Nevada.” 
It  makes  the  promise  even  more 
alluring  by  a  real  sexy  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  dancing  girl  on  the 
cover.  .\nd  it  does  all  that  it 
promises — but  not  in  the  way 
that  you  might  think.  After  the 
.sex-allure  of  the  cover,  what 
you  find  in  this  folder  is  facts 
— but  then,  put  together  the 
way  they  are  here,  these  facts 
build  up  into  something  really 
interesting  and  alluring  to  the 
fact-starved  media  man.  A  good 
try. 

.Vew  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal 
Courier  and  Evening  Reg  ster 
will  sponsor  the  21st  annual 
Better  Home  Show  in  New 
Haven  Sept.  16-22.  Feature  of 
the  show  will  be  a  full-scale 
ranch  style  modern  home  built 
on  the  show’s  main  floor. 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Cazette 
out  with  a  handsome,  informa¬ 
tive  market  data  booklet. 
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TNI  ADVERTISING] 
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I S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnoy  Auttralia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
IFrite  for  sample  copy. 


President  of  NAM 

Ben  Blackstock,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
.Association,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Newspaper  A.sso- 
ciation  Managers,  Inc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ted  Serrill,  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 


Big  Move 
On;  Planned 
For  2  Years 

Clevei.and 
The  Cleveland  Plain  healer, 
leaving  the  site  it  has  occupied 
since  June,  1896,  is  engaging  in 
a  vast  four-day  moving  project 
to  the  new  Forest  City  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Center,  this  weekend. 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  company 
president,  said  the  Plain  Dealer 
will  move  its  operations  in  a 
manner  that  will  assure  the  un¬ 
interrupted  publication  of  that 
morning  newspaper  and  the 
company’s  afternoon  paper,  the 
Sews. 

The  big  move,  from  E.  6th 
Street  and  Superior  Avenue,  the 
address  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
Building,  to  the  new  center,  E. 
18th  Street  and  Superior  Ave¬ 
nue,  is  planned  so  that  the  de¬ 
partments  which  do  not  operate 
on  weekends  will  be  moved  first. 

Last  to  be  shifted  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  which  houses  the  News  also, 
will  be  the  composing  room 
equipment  and  the  news  room 
equipment.  These  are  to  move 
after  the  Sunday  Plain  Dealer 
of  Aug.  19  has  been  put  to  bed. 

The  News  is  not  published  on 
Sunday  and  hence  there  is 
slack  in  the  combined  composing 
room  schedule. 

The  move  has  been  planned 
for  two  years.  The  man  who 
did  much  of  the  planning,  Ever¬ 
est  P.  Dertbick,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  will  be 
at  home  when  the  move  comes. 
He  suffered  a  heart  ailment 
some  time  ago  and  is  recovering 
at  his  home. 

For  the  last  five  years  both 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News 
have  been  printed  at  the  center. 
Press  capacity  there  is  being 
expanded  with  construction  of 
the  new  building. 

• 

Tliieriols’  Estates 
Willed  to  4  Sons 

San  Francisco 
The  estates  of  F.  M.  Thieriot, 
circulation  director,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  his  wife 
were  willed  to  their  four  .sons, 
it  is  revealed  here.  The  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Chronicle’s  founder 
and  his  wife  were  lost  in  the 
.Andrea  Doria  sea  disaster. 

Probate  of  the  wills  was 
asked  in  petitions  filed  by 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
Chronicle  publisher,  and  Shel¬ 
don  G.  Cooper,  Guardians  for 
the  boys  arc  Yvonne  Stent 
Thieriot,  an  aunt,  and  Mrs. 
Juan  T.  de  Figueras  of  Biar¬ 
ritz,  France,  grandmother. 
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PROVED  IN  1955 
TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE 
COUNTRY’S  BIGGEST 
LINAGE  BUILDERS! 


Last  year,  “Operation  Snowflake”  created  five 
and  a  half  million  lines  of  advertising  tie-in.  The  ads 
were  placed  by  major  appliance  manufacturers, 
distributors,  retailers,  banks  and  utilities  to  boost  the 
sale  of  appliances  for  Christmas  gifts. 

The  promotion  was  a  huge  success— major  appliance 
sales  were  up  60%  in  November  and  December  over 
1953  (pre-“Operation Snowflake”). 


This  year,  U.  S.  Steel  expects  “Snowflake”  to  be  an 
even  greater  success.  This  means  more  tie-ins  and 
more  newspaper  linage.  Make  sure  that  your  news¬ 
paper  gets  the  “Operation  Snowflake”  ads  that  will 
be  placed  by  advertisers  across  the  country. 


Robert  C.  Myers,  Director 
Market  Development  Division 
United  States  Steel 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


Send  for  your  FREE 
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“Operation  Snowflake’’- 


Please  send  me  the  free  “Operation  Snowflake"  promotion  kit. 
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PROMOTION  KIT 


U.  S.  Steel  has  prepared  a  special  kit  to  help  you  .sell 
linage.  It  contains:  a  special  multi-page  supplement 
with  high-quality  editorial  material  and  samples  of 
successful  ads  from  “Snowflake”— 1955;  reproduction 
art  and  mats  of  the  promotion  symbol  and  slogan; 
and  selling  tips. 

Get  this  free  promotion  kit  and  organize  a  “Snow¬ 
flake”  drive— you’ll  be  surprised  how  easy  it  is  to  sell 
“Operation  Snowflake”  linage. 

Major  appliance  manufacturers,  distributors,  re¬ 
tailers,  banl^  and  utilities  are  being  advised  to  take 
space  in  “Snowflake”  supplements. 


! 
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‘New’  La  Prensa  Makes 
A  Strone  Comeback 


By  W.  U.  McCaU 

United  Press  General  Manager  for  Latin  America 

Buenos  Aires  showed  at  that  time 


Advertising  and  circulation 
leadership  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
field  has  been  recaptured  by 
La  Prensa,  which  on  Aug.  3 
completed  its  first  six  months 
of  publication  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz. 

The  famous  newspaper  was 
returned  to  its  owners  late  in 
1955  after  its  confiscation  by 
the  Peron  dictatorship  five  and 
a  half  years  ago. 

The  first  day’s  circulation  on 
Feb.  3,  1956  set  an  Argentine 
record  of  794,987  copies  sold. 
After  that,  circulation  settled 
down  to  the  maximum  of  320,- 
000  copies  daily  allowed  by  the 
33  tons  of  newsprint  allotted  by 
the  government.  The  quota  was 
fixed  because  of  the  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange. 

Sales  Price  Raised 
In  mid-April  all  Argentine 
newspapers  increased  their  sales 
price.  In  Buenos  Aires  the  price 
went  from  40  to  60  centavos  per 
copy.  La  Prensa’s  circulation 
dropped  nearly  9%.  Other  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  papers  lost  nearly  a 
third  of  their  circulation.  All 
have  gained  some  back.  Circu¬ 
lation  of  La  Prensa  since  the 
price  increase  has  climbed  back 
to  304,000  daily  and  342,000  on 
Sunday.  This  is  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  Argentina. 

Newspapers  here  sell  their 
copies  to  “picoteros” — distribu¬ 
tors — who  resell  the  copies  to 
news  vendors.  For  years  these 
men  paid  half  of  the  sale  price. 
The  newspapers  this  year  want¬ 
ed  to  change  the  percentage  and 
make  the  sale  price  80  centavos 
a  copy. 

This  brought  on  a  strike  of 
the  vendors.  The  final  settle¬ 
ment  maintained  the  50%  par¬ 
ticipation  but  cut  the  over-all 
price  to  60  centavos  (2  cents 
U.  S.)  a  copy. 

.Maximo  (Maxie)  Gainza  Cas¬ 
tro,  business  manager  of  La 
Prensa  and  son  of  the  director, 
ordered  republication  free  of 
charge  of  all  advertising  car¬ 
ried  on  the  day  of  the  strike 
when  the  newspaper  had  only 
one  third  of  its  normal  circula¬ 
tion. 

Linage  Going  Up 

Linage  figures  show  the 
growth  of  La  Prensa  in  six 
months.  The  first  full  month  of 
publication  showed  La  Prensa 
with  82,135  column  centimeters 
of  advertising.  Other  papers 


75,090, 

74,383,  and  60,820  column  centi¬ 
meters,  respectively. 

By  June  La  Prensa  was  pub¬ 
lishing  119,600  centimeters  and 
the  others,  109,183,  90,932,  and 
69,882  column  centimeters,  re¬ 
spectively. 

La  Prensa  carried  classified 
advertising  on  its  front  pages 
from  the  date  of  founding,  Oct. 
18,  1869.  After  its  confiscation, 
the  newspaper  was  put  out  un¬ 
der  the  same  format  of  Peron’s 
operatives. 

When  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  re¬ 
turned  from  five  years  of  exile 
he  was  determined  to  break  the 
link  which  might  identify  his 
independent  La  Prensa  with  the 
captive  organ. 

A  front  page  devoted  to 
news — local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national — was  introduced.  Some 
people  feared  the  effect  it  might 
have  upon  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  which  for  years  made  La 
Prensa  the  leader  in  that  field. 
The  new  La  Prensa  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  fears  were  un¬ 
founded. 

In  February  La  Prensa  car¬ 
ried  22.75%  of  the  morning 
field’s  advertising.  By  May  this 
had  risen  to  23.17%  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase. 

Advertising  rates  are  20% 
higher  than  those  of  any  other 
newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires. 

On  June  27  La  Prensa  car¬ 
ried  24  solid  columns  of  classi¬ 
fied. 

La  Presna  averages  15.92 
pages  daily  with  a  news  content 
of  45.96  per  cent.  Sundays  and 
the  first  days  of  the  week  are 
the  heaviest  for  advertising. 
The  paper  averages  12  pages  on 
Saturday.  The  Sunday  edition 
includes  a  rotogravure  section 
which  sometimes  prints  in  four 
colors. 

1,100  on  Staff 

The  staff  of  La  Prensa  in 
Buenos  Aires  today  is  com¬ 
posed  of  1,100  men  and  women. 
In  addition  the  newspaper  has 
its  correspondents  throughout 
Argentina.  The  staff  here  in¬ 
cludes  many  shopmen  who  re¬ 
mained  to  work  in  the  Peronista 
publication  when  the  La  Prensa 
equipment  was  used  to  print 
four  daily  newspapers  and  26 
magazines,  two  of  which  were 
of  a  pornographic  nature.  But 
the  editorial  staff  is  composed 
entirely  of  old  employes  who 
remained  loyal  and  never  worked 


for  the  Peron  publication  or  are 
new  men,  many  of  whom  had 
no  previous  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

“We  have  been  publishing  a 
daily  newspaper  and  conducting 
a  school  of  journalism  at  the 
same  time,’’  said  Dr.  Gainza 
Paz.  “It  has  given  us  a  big 
advantage  because  our  report¬ 
ers,  for  example,  have  not  been 
corrupted  by  10  years  of  hand- 
out-itis  when  all  ‘news’  came 
from  the  Person  dictatorship’s 
propaganda  machine  which  now 
is  being  dismantled.” 

The  new  La  Prensa  is  bright¬ 
er  and  livelier  than  ever  before. 
The  style  is  more  that  of  the 
U.  S.  newspapers  than  the  old 
world’s  chronological  type  of 
writing.  More  newspictures  are 
printed. 

The  traditional  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  of  La  Prensa  is  unchanged 
except  that  it  perhaps  now 
shows  livelier  interest  in  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  throughout  the 
hemisphere  and  in  defense  of 
democracy. 

Operates  in  the  Black 
La  Prensa  has  had  to  put  its 
physical  plant  back  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  cope  with  the  problems 
of  communications  deficiencies. 
The  newspaper  has  only  four 
automobiles  to  carry  its  report¬ 
ers  around  a  city  of  4,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  best  of  these 
are  a  16-year-old  Ford  and  a 
similar  vintage  Chevrolet.  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz  is  contemplating 
purchase  of  jeeps  when  they  are 
available.  He  has  ordered  a  cou¬ 
ple  to  start. 

La  Prensa  probably  has  been 
in  the  black  since  shortly  after 
it  started  republishing  if  only 
current  operating  costs  and  in¬ 
come  are  considered.  The  Paz 
family  isn’t  saying  anything 
about  its  finances.  But  with  an 
advertising  rate  of  85  centavos 
a  column  centimeter  it  would 
appear  that  the  newspaper  now 
is  taking  in  around  10,000,000 
pesos  monthly.  Operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  estimated  at  around 
9,000,000  pesos  monthly.  These 
operating  expenses  do  not  in¬ 
clude  taxes,  costs  of  repairs  and 
replacement  nor  calculations  in 
regard  to  the  newspaper’s  bal¬ 
ance  sheet. 

A  month  and  a  half  payroll 
had  to  be  met  before  publication 
— and  income — resumed  Feb.  3, 
1956.  There  was  the  purchase 
of  newsprint.  Furthermore  there 
still  are  the  unresolved  suits 
based  upon  trumped  up  charges 
during  the  Peron  regime.  These 
in%olve  millions  of  pesos.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  what 
happens  to  La  Prensa  property 
still  unreturned  to  the  Paz 
family. 

Suits  to  collect  for  “dismis¬ 


sal”  of  employes  at  the  time  of 
the  1951  confiscation  are  pend¬ 
ing. 

A  suit  to  collect  millions  in 
customs  duties  on  newsprint 
that  had  been  imported  under 
the  law  admitting  it  duty-free 
is  pending.  The  suit  was  brought 
when  the  Peron  dictatorship  de¬ 
cided  that  La  Prensa  should  pay 
duties  because  it  had  printed 
advertising  on  some  of  its  pages 
and  didn’t  use  them  entirely  for 
news.  The  Peron  regime  said 
this  interpretation  applied  only 
to  La  Prensa. 

Suits  to  collect  fines,  income 
taxes  and  other  assessments 
levied  by  the  Peron  regime 
against  La  Prensa  also  are 
pending.  These  include  a  Peron¬ 
ista  claim  for  190,000  pesos 
against  La  Prensa  which  the 
dictatorship  said  President 
Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  should  have 
paid  on  income  received  from 
I^a  Prensa’s  publication  of  their 
memoirs. 

The  million  dollar  press 
which  Peron  refused  to  let  La 
Prensa  install  and  which  was 
moved  to  the  Peronista  publish¬ 
ing  house,  ALEA,  still  is  there. 

Also,  of  the  15  pieces  of  real 
estate  owned  by  La  Prensa  six 
branch  offices  have  not  yet  been 
returned. 

Freedom  Lamp  Restored 
La  Prensa’s  library  has  been 
open  to  the  public  for  nearly 
four  months,  but  the  medical 
center  has  not  been  reopened 
because  of  extensive  repairs  re¬ 
quired  for  the  equipment.  This 
and  the  legal  department,  which 
gained  fame  fer  its  free  public 
counselling,  are  due  to  be 
opened  soon. 

The  siren  atop  I.a  Prensa 
shrilled  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  to  the  news¬ 
paper  on  Dec.  21,  1955,  after  it 
had  been  returned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

At  midnight  July  8  was 
lighted  the  Lamp  of  Liberty  of 
the  bronze  Freedom  statue 
atop  La  Prensa.  More  than  3,000 
people  stopped  traffic  in  front 
of  La  Prensa  that  night  and 
sang  the  national  anthem  when 
the  newspaper’s  beacon  reap¬ 
peared.  It  is  considered  here 
as  a  true  symbol  of  freedom, 
because  one  of  the  first  things 
the  Peron  dictatorship  did  after 
taking  La  Prensa  was  to  cut 
down  the  Freedom  statue  and 
replace  it  with  a  gigantic  Per¬ 
onista  party  emblem. 

Two  other  sons  of  Dr.  Gainza 
Paz  have  entered  the  newspaper 
besides  Maxie.  They  are  Jose, 
who  completed  his  engineering 
education  in  May,  and  now  is  in 
the  printing  plant,  and  Jorge, 
who  is  a  photographer. 
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- TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT;  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  - 

Our  investment  in  TTS  equipment 

has  more  than  paid  for  itself 


reports  Publisher 
Don  J.  McKay 
of  The  Oak  Ridger 


It  isn’t  easy  to  start  a  daily  newspaper 
these  days  —  particularly  when  you 
start  from  scratch  as  the  Oak  Ridger 
did  on  January  20,  1949. 

“When  we  began  our  publication 
venture,”  writes  Publisher  Don  Mc¬ 
Kay,  “we  had  to  line-up  a  great  deal 
of  equipment.  Having  seen  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  used  by  other 
newspapers,  we  looked  on  TTS  as  a 
very  basic  newspaper  production  tool 
and  automated  our  two  second-hand 
Model  8  Linotype  machines  with  TTS 
Operating  Units. 

“It  is  impossible  for  us  to  evaluate 
the  added  efficiency  and  economies  of 
our  TTS  system  over  manual  type¬ 
casting  because  we’ve  never  operated 
without  it.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
manpower  problems  and  added  com¬ 
posing  room  expense  we  would  have 
encountered  had  we  not  had  TTS. 

“Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  how 
well  Teletypesetter  has  worked  for  us 
is  that  we  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  more  type 
created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
newspaper. 

“When  we  purchased  our  third 
typesetting  machine  in  1951,  a  new 
Model  5  Linotype,  we  immediately 
had  it  equipped  with  a  TTS  Operat¬ 
ing  Unit. 

“Two  TTS  perforators  and  a  TTS 
Associated  Press  wire  tape  circuit 
produce  the  tape  required  to  feed  our 
three  Linotypes.  Two  girls  operate  the 
perforators  and  each  punches  400  or 
more  lines  per  hour. 

“I  believe  our  investment  in  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself.  In  fact,  I  consider  that 
TTS  has  contributed  to  our  publica¬ 
tion  success  by  providing  us  with  a 
constant  supply  of  type  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.” 


Leigh  Gerth,  mechanical  superintendent 
reading  tape  from  wire  “jitterbug.”  At  his 
left,  one  of  the  Oak  Ridger’s  three  Lino¬ 
type  machines  equipped  with  TTS  Oper¬ 
ating  Units.  The  punched  tape  is  fed 


automatically  into  the  TTS  Operating 
Unit  producing  a  steady  and  continuous 
flow  of  type.  Four  hundred  or  more  lines 
an  hour  on  a  standard  linecasting  machine, 
600  or  more  on  a  high  speed  machine. 


Whether  your  newspaper  is  a  multi- 
edition  daily  or  small  weekly,  TTS  can 
materially  cut  your  composing  room 
costs.  For  information  address  a  post 
card  to:  Teletypesetter  Corp.,  Dept. 
E8,  2752  North  Clybourn  Avenue, 

Chicago  14,  III. 


like  keyboard.  Beginners  should  produce 
usable  tape  a  day  or  two  after  instruction 
and  surveys  show  that  within  six  months  a 
good  touch-typist  can  punch  tape  at  400 
or  more  lines  per  hour. 


Virginia  Turner,  left,  and  Ellen  Browning, 
the  two  Oak  Ridger  TTS  Perforator 
operators  turn  out  straight  matter  and 
classified  at  a  rate  of  400  or  more  lines 
per  hour  on  the  Perforator’s  typewriter- 
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New  List  of  ^Greats) 
Articles  on  Elections 

By  Prof.  Boscoe  Ellaril 


CHAMBERS’  BIOGRAPHICAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  :  The  Great  of  All  Nationa 
and  All  Timea.  Edited  hy  William  Ged- 
dle  and  J.  Liddell  Geddie.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1006  pp. 
S6.9.'). 


Names  make  nows  —  only 
when  they  do.  As  Stanley 
Walker  put  it  recently  in  a 
note  to  me  from  Guatemala, 
“A  lot  of  space  has  been  wa.sted 
trying  to  stuff  pages  with 
names  that  are  names  all  right 
hut  not  news."  Except  in  vil¬ 
lage  weeklies,  where  every 
reader  knows  the  name  of  99!» 
out  of  each  1000  residents,  the 
name-fetish  can  go  berserk. 

But  news  makes  names.  And 
when  they’re  made,  it’s  handy 
to  have  more  details  about  them 
at  your  ell)ow  than  time  and 
newsprint  let  you  “background” 
into  a  story.  And  that’s  where 
this  singularly  balanced  and 
judicious  “Dictionary”  makes 
news  itself  as  an  updated 
handbook.  It  lists  10,000  news¬ 
worthy  names — biographies  of 
greats  and  near-greats  of  all 
nations  and  all  times,  both  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  It  vig¬ 
nettes  today’s  new's.  For  in¬ 
stance  : 

Egypt’s  .seizure  of  the  Suez 
Canal  not  only  made  news  his¬ 
torically  dramatic  and  currently 
critical.  The  stories  paraded 
names  —  some  a  century  old. 
Among  them  were  Abdel  Gamal 
Nasser,  Ferdinan<l  del.resseps, 
Prime  Minister  Disraeli,  Queen 
Victoria,  Foreign  Minister  Pin- 
eau,  Anthony  Eden,  and  .John 
Foster  Dulles. 

% 

True  enough,  close  readers  of 
foreign  news — with  good  mem¬ 
ories — recall  Nasser’s  bloodless 
fallout  of  King  Farouk  four 
years  ago.  And  students  of  his¬ 
tory  know  about  del.esseps  who 
brilliantly  designed  the  Canal 
that  experts  said  couldn’t  be 
built.  They  knew  about  Disraeli 
who  even  more  brilliantly  by- 
pa.ssed  parliament  to  obtain  44 
percent  of  the  Suez  stock  for 
Great  Britain  —  after  England 
opposed  building  her  own  life¬ 
line. 

Ironically,  we  recall  today, 
Disraeli  obtained  that  stock 
from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
The  Khedive  was  4  millions  in 
sterling  short  of  cash  in  1875. 
So  Victoria  and  her  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  Disraeli  (who  was  great 


even  before  Hollywood  did  a 
picture  on  him)  avoided  politics 
— for  Great  Britain — by  bor¬ 
rowing  the  4  million  from  the 
House  of  Roth.schild. 

But  how  many — with  accur¬ 
ate-enough  memories — are  con¬ 
sistently  close  readers  of  for¬ 
eign  news  or  history? 

So  it’s  good  to  have  an  ac¬ 
curate,  wisely  proportioned 
handbook  like  this  new  “Cham¬ 
bers’  ”  —  all  nations  and  all 
times,  including  even  spectacu¬ 
lar  greats  among  gifted  crim¬ 
inals. 

Naturally  in  this  book  you 
can’t  find  every  name  in  the 
history  of  the  world  you  might 
wish  to  pinpoint.  Yet  in  the 
compass  of  10,000  thumbnail 
sketches  in  a  handle-able  vol¬ 
ume,  you  find  an  extraordinar¬ 
ily  wise  selection.  And  so  far 
as  I  could  determine  in  an 
eight-hour  checking,  there  is  a 
singularly  high  stature  of  ac¬ 
curacy. 

.\.y.  Times  Magazine 
Pieces  on  Elections 

ELECnON.S  U..S.A.  A  Selection  of 
Articles  fiYim  the  New  York  Times 
NfHtTHxine.  Kdited  hy  Evron  M.  Kirk- 
imtrick  and  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

ll^^  pp.  *2. 

cultivated  man,  Matthew 
-Arnold  once  said,  was  a  man 
i-easonably  familiar  with  the 
best  that  had  been  thought  and 
written  in  the  world.  That  took 
in  a  lot  of  territory.  A  man, 
Matthew  Arnold  continued, 
should  build  a  set  of  funda¬ 
mental  attitudes  toward  the 
basic  relationships  of  man  with 
politics,  religion,  art,  science, 
philosophy,  and  other  nations. 
It’s  a  challenge,  but  quite  an 
order. 

Yet  so  much  excellent  think¬ 
ing  and  information  appear  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  in 
our  good  newspapers — .so  much 
gestative  material  intelligibly 
and  interestingly  presented  — 
for  the  building  of  fundamental 
attitudes  that  we’d  come  pretty 
close  to  Arnold’s  definition  of 
culture  if  w’e  read  even  half  of 
one  good  newspaper  consistent¬ 
ly.  We’d  l>e  really  equipped  for 
self-government. 

Here,  in  this  careful  selection 
of  articles  on  nominations,  cam¬ 


paigns,  and  elections  from  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  is 
example  enough.  In  an  article 
by  Sidney  Hyman  in  1958  on 
“What  Makes  a  Strong  Presi¬ 
dent?”  we  read: 

“When  a  President  falters, 
free  people  everywhere  grow 
faint.  When  he  creaks,  thev 
groan.  When  he  slips,  they  fall. 
When  he  stands  firm  and  acts 
with  assurance,  they  feel 
braced.  Yet  the  fact  that  all 
this  is  so,  does  not  remove  the 
grounds  for  trouble  .  .  . 

“Our  strong  Pre.sidents  have 
known  how  to  weave  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  public  opinion  into  the 
machinery  of  government  so 
the  work  of  the  Presidency 
could  proceed  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  law.  The  w’eak  ones 
were  limited  to  what  was  tun¬ 
neled  to  them  by  men  outside 
the  Presidency.” 

Turning  from  the  talents  of 
a  strong  President  to  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  a  g-eat  President,  T.  V. 
Smith,  writing  in  the  Times  in 
1952,  analyzes  three  qualities: 
Prowess,  Personality,  and  Per¬ 
fection.  Then  Mr.  Smith  adds  a 
fourth  observation: 

“We  do  well  to  make  Presi¬ 
dents  who  have  their  dreams 
but  do  not  always  live  by  them; 
men  who  forbear  to  inflict  upon 
others  the  certitudes  they  have 
known  until  by  persuasion 
the.se  certitudes  can  achieve 
con.sensus;  men  who  can  sus¬ 
tain  the  solitude  of  their  sym¬ 
bolism  and  can  inspire  other 
men  with  morale.  These  are  the 
natural  aristocrats  of  whom 
Thomas  .Jeffer.son  spoke,  from 
whose  ranks  we  take  our  Pres¬ 
idents  when  God  gives  us  the 
grace  to  ch(K)se  wisely.” 

In  this  collection  of  all  meat 


Pierson  Named 
To  Editor’s  Post 

St.  Louis 

Charles  E.  Pierson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Pittsburgh  Press  since  19.50,  ha.* 
been  appointed 
executive  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis 
(ilohe  -  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  New- 
house  newspa¬ 
per.  This  is  a 
new  position  on 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Pierson, 
a  native  of  Ohio 
and  a  gradu- 
Pierson  ate  of  Denison 
University,  started  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  in  1928.  Then  he  went 
to  the  Toledo  News  Bee  as  a 
reporter  in  1980;  transferred 
to  the  Cincinnati  Post  as  news 
editor  in  1983  and  back  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Pre.ss  in  1939  as 
news  editor.  He  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  19.50. 

In  1933  he  mairied  Eleanor 
Furay  of  New  York.  They  have 
three  children:  Mrs.  .1.  M.  Bar- 
low,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  James  F. 
Pierson,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Christopher  .1.  Pierson,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Gilmour  Academy,  ^ 
Cleveland.  / 

Mr.  Pierson  has  been  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
trustee  of  Mt.  Mercy  College, 
Pittsburgh,  member  of  the  ad- 
vi.sory  committee  of  Duquesne 
University  and  advi.sory  com¬ 
mittee  of  Penn  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Grossheiiii  .^Iovph  Up, 
(]hoathani  Non  CM 


and  no  fat,  medium  rare,  are 
.■;8  articles  in  six  categories: 
People,  Politicians,  and  Parties; 
The  Right  Man  for  the  Right 
Job;  Nominations;  Campaigns; 
Issues,  and  Why  the  Voter 
V'otes  As  He  Does. 

Bo4»ks  Received 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AND  SELL  NON- 
MCTION.  By  Hal  Borland.  New  York: 
The  Ronald  PreM  Comimny.  223  pp. 
$3.50.  A  book  on  writint;  and  Hellini; 
by  a  man  with  20  yeara  of  newnpapor 
o\i>erienc(*,  who  haa  since  1943  b^n  a 
KurceKsfuI  freelance  writer. 

a  «  * 

THE  IX)NG  WATCH.  By  Elizabeth 
Linintrton.  New  York:  The  Vikint; 
Pre»R,  Inc.  377  pp,  $3.95.  An  hixtorical 
novel  on  the  beKinninR  of  a  free  press 
in  America. 

0  <r  e 

WHEN  LABOR  VOTES.  By  Arthur 
Kornhauaer  et  al.  New  York:  Univer- 
.sity  Booka.  Inc.  352  pp.  $5.  A  welU 
written  book»form  re|x>rt  on  an  inten- 
aive,  scientific  survey  of  how  the 
United  Auto  Workers  voted  in  the  last 
presidential  election. 


Cincinnati 

Arthur  H.  Grossheim  has 
Ijeen  named  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Star.  David 
Ingalls,  publisher,  also  an¬ 
nounced  Leonard  J.  Cheatham 
would  succeed  Mr.  Grossheim 
as  circulation  manager. 

.Mr.  Grossheim,  w’ith  the  pa¬ 
per  40  years,  manager  since 
1927,  recently  was  made  an 
honorary  life  member  if  the 
Cuvier  Press  Club.  Mr.  Cheat¬ 
ham  joined  the  Times-Star  last 
January,  previously  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  Netvs, 
Washington  Times-Herald  and 
Louisville  Cott rie r-Joum a  1. 

• 

.MrDevilt  Arcouiit 

The  Danville  (Va.)  Bee-Reg¬ 
ister  has  appointed  George  A. 
McDevitt  Co.  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 
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In  one  year 

this  eereal  manufacturer 

spent  $408,151 

for  newspaper  advertising 

(jo  ahead!  Whistle  if  you  want  to  .  .  .  the  figure’s 
enougli  to  turn  the  head  of  any  profit-minded  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  Enough  to  rate  a  double-take,  tot». 
l»etause  it's  more  than  half  again  the  previous  year's 
volume. 

A  trend  maybe?  Look  for  yourself!  Last  year,  news¬ 
papers  captured  of  all  dollars  invested  in 

advertising  .  .  .  total  newspaper  volume  jumped  14 /< 

.  .  .  the  national  figure  hit  .STivO  million,  up  more  than 
18%  over  the  previous  12  months.  And  in  spile  of 
the  j)ercentage  losses  of  other  media  to  the  big  buga¬ 
boo.  television  .  .  .  the  newspaper  cut  of  the  total 
ad  pie  kept  right  on  growing. 

No  maybes  about  this  trend.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
figure  out  how  to  ride  it.  But  that’s  no  problem  .  .  . 
you’ve  got  the  answer  in  hand  with  this  copy  of 
Editor  &  Pi'bi.i.shkr.  For  not  only  is  this  magazine 
the  only  specialized  publication  about  newspapers  .  .  . 
it’s  the  only  salesman  who  can — and  does — call  regu¬ 
larly  on  all  the  men  responsible  for  big  newspaper  ad 
appropriations. 

You  know  how  true  it  is  that  all  business  is  local. 
Rut  do  natiiinal  advertisers  and  their  agencies  know  it? 
So  face  up  to  the  facts!  You’ve  got  to  tell  ’em  ,  .  . 
and  sell  ’em  on  the  merits  of  your  market  and  medium. 
And  where  but  in  Editor  &  Puri.ishkr  would  they  ex- 
|)ect  you  to  do  it  .  .  .  where  could  you  do  it  better 
than  in  Editor  Piuushkr! 

Bijj  people  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  For  You 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers  of 
newspaper  space  at  agencies  and 
advertisers  read 
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CIRCULATION 


TEEN-AGE  READING  HABITS 


Short  Course  Dishes 
Up  Potpourri  of  Ideas 


Highlights  of  discussion,  cov¬ 
ering  work-a-day  circulation 
practices,  as  outlined  at  the  re¬ 
cent  University  of  Iowa  Short 
Course  included: 

Lee  Messinger,  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Journal,  said  promotions 
are  usually  combined  with 
sampling,  and  trips  are  the 
best  incentive.  Sales  Training 
methods  are  at  a  minimum  as 
the  teenage  boy  of  today  has  so 
many  activities,  that  any  spare 
time  he  may  have  should  be 
used  for  selling,  not  meetings. 

Herbert  Gilmore,  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch, 
uses  direct  mail  to  carriers  for 
promotion,  and  the  Junior  Dis¬ 
trict  man  set-up  whereby  an 
older  carrier  helps  a  new  car¬ 
rier  to  get  acquainted  with 
route  procedures. 

Norman  Tischer,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  used  district  man¬ 
ager’s  meetings  for  adult  train¬ 
ing.  In  turn,  the  district  man¬ 
agers  then  have  district  carrier 
meetings  for  carrier  instruc¬ 
tion. 

-Motor  Route  Service 

X.  E.  Meyer,  ClinUm  (Iowa) 
Herald,  uses  a  bright  red, 
round  sign,  with  a  white  cen¬ 
ter  to  indicate  to  drivers  the 
motor  route  subscribers.  For 
hard  to  see  locations,  even 
flickers  are  used  to  indicate  a 
throw  off.  The  sign  appears 
more  like  a  target  sign,  and 
has  no  printing  on  it.  Throw- 
offs  are  used  entirely  as  tubes 
take  too  much  time.  Singles  are 
wrapped  in  newsprint.  The 
Herald  has  a  complete  direc¬ 
tory  of  homes  located  along  the 
roads  from  town  to  town,  a 
copy  for  the  mail  room,  the 


district  manager,  and  the  driv¬ 
er.  In  case  of  bad  weather, 
which  might  make  motor  de¬ 
livery  impossible,  plates  are 
ready  to  be  used  to  send  the 
copies  by  mail.  Motor  route 
rates  are  $10  per  year,  $6.00 
per  six  months,  and  $.‘1.50  for 
three  months,  billing  is  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  office. 

Myron  Ruhberg,  Davenport 
Newspapers,  explained  the  new 
Sunday  Farm  Service  Program 
which  is  now  on  an  expanded 
basis,  following  a  trial  plan 
near  Davenport.  Eighty-five 
rural  routes  are  now  covered 
by  motor  routes.  Advance  mail 
rates  were  increa.sed  from  $9 
to  $15.60,  or  20c  daily  and  10c 
for  the  Sunday.  The  driver  col¬ 
lects  both  the  weekly  and  ad¬ 
vance  payments.  Former  mail 
solicitors  have  been  made  dis¬ 
trict  managers  to  supervise 
motor  route  districts.  Drivers 
follow  an  established  U.  S.  mail 
route.  Deliveries  are  made  to 
the  subscribers’  mail  boxes. 
When  Sunday  route  service  is 
once  established  on  a  route,  no 
one  any  longer  receives  this 
issue  by  mail.  Current  expira¬ 
tion  dates  are  honored,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  do  not  pay  the  higher 
rate  until  their  subscription 
payment  expires. 

Collection  Problems 

V.  G.  McKee,  Ames  (Iowa) 
Daily  Tribune,  gives  credit  to 
carriers  for  subscribers  moving 
away  without  making  payment. 

W.  G.  Scott,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News  listed  the  following 
plans  to  help  overcome  collec¬ 
tion  problems:  (1)  a  large 
metal  box  attached  to  the  news¬ 
paper  building  where  the  boy 
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may  deposit  his  money  and  bill 
at  a  time  most  convenient  to 
him  starting  Thursday  night, 
(2)  using  walk-in-trucks,  where 
a  carrier  meets  his  district 
manager  and  pays  his  bill  each 
Saturday  morning,  (3)  col¬ 
lecting  one  half  of  the  route 
one  week,  and  the  other  half 
on  the  following  week,  (4)  pay 
newspaper  bill  at  bank,  with  a 
Chexsell  bank  account  for  each 
carrier. 

Charles  Hundley,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Review  used 
newspaper  promotion,  ads  and 
copy  to  encourage  carrier  col¬ 
lections; 

Hugh  Patterson,  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier  listed 
this  reason  for  mail  circulation 
decline  .  .  .  farm  income  is 
down,  folks  are  stopping  dupli¬ 
cation  of  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tions.  As  to  solutions,  Patter¬ 
son  mentioned  the  time-jiay- 
ment  plan,  and  easy-pay  plans, 
such  as  a  $1.00  a  month  pay¬ 
ment,  etc.;  a  bargain  rate  offer, 
a  special  offer  such  as  100  days 
for  $3.00,  and  tie-ins  with  clubs 
(PTA,  etc.)  to  secure  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  sampling,  solicitors, 
and  the  fast  growing  motor 
route  plan  to  speed  delivery. 

• 

Studies  Circulation 

Colin  L.  Hardie,  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  Zealand 
Christchurch  Star-Sun  is  visit¬ 
ing  U.S.  newspapers  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  New  Zealand 
Newspapers  Ltd.  to  study  cir¬ 
culation  practices. 


Newspapers  | 
Regular  Fare  , 
For  Teeners 

Teen-agers  are  not  so  fickle 
as  many  adults  would  have  you 
believe. 

That  is  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  latest  checkup 
made  by  Teen-Age  Survey,  Inc. 
The  report  is  based  on  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  from  8,366 
high  school  and  1,371  college 
students  in  the  13-19  age 
bracket,  in  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

Above  is  the  chart  of  re¬ 
plies  covering  questions  on 
reading  habits. 


Beauty  Judges  Ired 
By  ‘Hick  Operation’ 

Wooster,  Ohio 
A  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  re¬ 
porter,  Murray  Seeger,  was 
ordered  from  the  grounds  of 
the  Miss  Ohio  beauty  pageant 
by  officials  who  said  they  did 
not  like  the  “tone”  of  his  story 
of  the  event.  Officials  accused 
the  reporter  of  making  the  con¬ 
test  appear  to  be  “a  hick  op¬ 
eration.” 

They  admitted  his  story  was 
factual,  and  permitted  him  to 
cover  the  final  judging. 
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I umnC ejoen  qatURq  (mibble,  uHtti,*, 

I  was  telling  Nancy  how  the  road  into  camp  has  been  flattened  by  a  ribbon  of  concrete  and 
steef^^^^^; how  steel  arches  ^ trout  streams.  With  a  "resort  look”, 
she  completely  ignored  my  first  cast.  There  are  other  improvements,  too  —  a  small  prefab  steel  building 
to  house  a  power  plant;  conduit  in  each  cabin  for  electricity.  She  was  looking 


even  have  small  kitchens,  steel  naturally.  .7 


I  kept  the  best  for  last  and  WOW  how  the  family 


jumped  at  the  bait.  When  I  said  "swimming  pool”,  their  eyes  poppe<l.  And  only  a  few  feet  from  the 


steel  reinforced 


pool,  the  camp  has  built  a  boat  dock  on  ^  steel  pipe  and  a  float  on  I 

s'  Cj  f  ^1 

for  swimmers.  Wham!  The  family  was  caught  —  hook,  line  and  swim  suits. 


(Okd  makes  alLltiese  ikiaqs? 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  Gtntrol  Olfiett:  CI««*lond  1.  Ohi( 
Where  diversification  creates  stability 
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New  Plant 
Dedicated  to 
Butler  Ideals 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“These  new  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties  which  this  plant  will  make 
available  are  essential  to  the 
progress  of  a  modern  newspa¬ 
per,  but  they  will  mean  little 
if  the  newspaper  they  j)rint 
isn’t  something  more  than  a 
mass  of  words  covering  a  sheet 
of  paper.” 

So  Buffalo  Evvnbuj  Xeivu 
Editor  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  in¬ 
formed  those  attending  the 
groundbreaking  Aug.  8  for  a 
News  mechanical  building  at 
Washington  and  Scott  Sts., 
heralding  simultaneously  a  new 
era  in  newspaper  publishing  and 
the  business  redevelopment  of 
downtown  Buffalo. 

“They  will  mean  little,”  he 
added,  “if  we  do  not  keep  alive 
the  precepts  which  have  guided 
the  operation  of  the  News  since 
its  founding.  They  have  given 
us  a  tradition  of  high  ideals 
and  integrity  in  the  public 
service. 

“We  recognize  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  call  the  shots  as  we 
see  them;  we  must  be  fair  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  our  principles. 

“We  accept  the  obligation  to 
print  the  news  as  fairly,  honest¬ 
ly  and  fearlessly  as  human 
fallibility  permits.  In  doing 
this,  the  News  has  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  loyalty  of  a  gieat  and 
devoted  staff  of  workers.” 

Mayor  Steven  Pankow  and 
10-year-old  Edward  Butler 
Righter,  grandson  of  the  late 
Edward  H.  Butler,  News  editor 
and  publisher,  and  great-grand¬ 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  News, 
turned  several  .shovelsful  of 
earth  with  gold-plated  spades. 

Preliminary  construction  work 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  public  service,  Robert  S. 
Cornelius  (at  right),  head  of 
Sattler's  department  store,  pre¬ 
sents  a  plaque  to  James  H. 
Righter,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  The  annual  "Satt- 
ler-Extra"  promotion  honors  all 
newspapers. 

already  is  under  way  on  the 
.vite,  which  lies  at  the  hub  of 
the  lower  downtown  area,  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  new  Buffalo  Sky¬ 
way  and  close  to  the  downtown 
interchange  of  the  Skyway  and 
Ontario  Thruway. 

James  H.  Righter,  publLsher 
of  the  News,  regretted  “that  the 
late  Edward  H.  Butler  cannot 
be  here  to  witness  personally 
one  of  his  fondest  dreams  be¬ 
coming  a  reality.” 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler  at¬ 
tended  the  ceremonies  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Inc. 


Dictator  Bar^  News 
Of  Cali  Explosion 

The  military  dictatorship  of 
I.t.  General  Gustavo  Rojas 
Pinilla  in  Colombia  has  closed 
the  independent-liberal  newspa¬ 
per  Intermedia  of  Bogota.  Cen¬ 
sors  prohibited  the  newspaper 
from  publishing  a  single  line 
about  the  Cali  explosion  in  its 
issue  of  Aug.  8.  They  banned 
any  news  about  Cali  also  on 
Aug.  9  and  then  military  police 
occupied  the  plant  and  ordered 
all  personnel  home. 

Military  censors  killed  every 
story  or  commentary  about  the 
Cali  disaster  which  Intermedio 
had  set  in  type  in  addition  to 
pages  of  pictures,  according  to 
reports  to  the  Inter  American 
Press  .Association. 

• 

Reporter  Arresteil, 

Trie<l  to  See  Na^iiil) 

Toronto 

William  Stevenson,  Toronto 
Daily  Star  reporter,  was  ar¬ 
rested  Aug.  10  at  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  questioned  for  a  total  of 
12  hours  by  security  police.  In 
his  dispatches  to  the  Star,  Mr. 
Stevenson  reported  that  he  was 
arrested  twice  in  the  one  day 
while  trying  to  inteiwiew  Gen¬ 
eral  Mohammed  Naguib,  form¬ 
er  premier  who  led  the  revolt 
which  ou.sted  King  Farouk. 

The  reporter  said  he  was 
treated  courteously,  but  given 
no  reasons  why  he  could  not 
interview  Naguib  and  why  he 
was  arrested  in  trying  to  do  so. 
• 

Jerry  on  the  Job 

Cincinnati 

Jerry  Fox,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  has 
been  trying  to  retire  since  1949, 
but  ju.st  can’t  quit  newspaper 
busine.ss.  She  is  editing  the 
Cincinnati  I’ost’a  All -Week 
magazine  while  Eleanor  Bell  is 
on  vacation,  and  afterwards 
she  will  do  part-time  work  for 
that  newspaper. 


United  Press 


NEWSPICTURES 
Tell  the  S.tery 

;  I 


New  Owners 
For  Florida 
Daily  Paper 

Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

The  purchase  of  the  Lake 
Worth  Daily  Leader  from  Ten¬ 
nessean  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
made  by  a  group  of  Palm  Beach 
county  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  headed  by  Charles 
B.  Guthridge,  President  of  the 
Lake  Worth  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Dr.  Randolph  S. 
Romano,  President  of  the  Lake 
Worth  General  Hospital. 

The  new  owners  are  now  as¬ 
sembling  a  complete  operating 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  resum¬ 
ing  daily  publication  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  expanding  the  news, 
circulation  and  advertising 
coverage  throughout  Southern 
Palm  Beach  county,  an  area  of 
f>5,000  all-year  population. 

The  purchase  price  was  not 
announced  but  is  understood  to 
have  been  $150,000.  James  J. 
Devine,  publisher  consultant,  of 
New  York  City,  negotiated  the 
sale  for  Tennes.sean  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

*  « 

Johnntoivn  (Colo.)  Breeze  — 
sold  by  Norman  and  Earline 
Scott  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Osborne,  Kas.,  who  ac¬ 
quire  both  the  paper  and  its 
commercial  i)rinting  business. 

* 

H’e.sf  Side  Times  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. — bought  by  Edward  T. 
Jetter  from  William  P.  Frank¬ 
lin.  Mr.  Jetter  also  is  a  former 
editor  and  busines.s  manager  of 
the  Riverside  Legion  News  and 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Riverside  Review,  another  com¬ 
munity  newspaper. 

«  *  * 

South  Euclid  (Ohio)  Messen¬ 
ger  —  purchased  by  the  Lake 
Publishing  Co.,  with  Richard  1). 
Kostic  as  business  manager.  He 
is  former  editor  of  the  Mentor 
(Ohio)  Monitor  and  former 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star- 
Beacon. 

• 

Toilette  Campaign 

Chicago 

The  Toni  Company  will  back 
Tonette  Childi'en’s  Home  per¬ 
manent  this  Fall  with  the  heav¬ 
iest  advertising  campaign  since 
the  product’s  introduction  in 
1951.  A  full-page,  four-color  ad 
is  scheduled  to  appear  in  Life 
magazine  and  216  newspapers 
will  run  two-color  print  ads. 
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ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY’S  PROGRAM 


Alert  Newspapers  Developing  Supplements 
and  Special  Sections  on  Electrical  Living 


As  soon  as  America’s  electric .  utilities 
launched  the  industry-wide,  long-ranKC  “Live 
Better  ...Electrically”  projrram  on  February 
8,  forward-looking  dailies  and  weeklies 
were  quick  to  realize  the  editorial  and  linage 
potential  presented  by  special  supplements 
and  sections  on  electrical  living.  Newspaper¬ 
men  met  with  ready  cooperation  from  many 
progressive  electric  utilities,  which  swiftly 
mobilized  local  busine.ss  allies  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  newspaper  medium. 

Dailies  and  weeklies  from  Pensacola,  Flor¬ 
ida,  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  have  already  capi¬ 
talized  on  the  proven  public  interest  in  how 
electricity  promises  better  living  today.  A 
.sampling  of  supplements  would  include  such 
papers  as  the  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Neics-Jotimal; 
Jackson,  Miss.,  State-Times;  Richmond,  Va., 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Leader;  Bedford, 
Ohio,  Times-Register;  Longview,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Daily  News;  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  Daily 
Journal;  Riverside,  Calif.,  Press  Enterprise; 
and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Special  supplements  and  sections  in  news¬ 
papers  have  been  found  to  be  powerful  vehi¬ 
cles  for  telling  home  owners  how  they  can 
live  more  comfortably,  thriftily  and  safely 
if  they  swing  to  electrical  living.  Builders, 
bankers,  realtors,  electrical  contractors  and 
dealers  have  already  been  alerted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  possibilities  offered  by  well  conceived 
and  executed  newspaper  coverage.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  should  be  ripe  pro.spects  for  in¬ 
creased  linage,  especially  if  newspapers 
coordinate  from  the  outset  with  their  local 
utility. 

As  the  “Live  Better  . .  ,  Electrically”  mo¬ 


tivating  force  in  their  territories,  some  util¬ 
ities  have  devoted  particular  time  and  effort 
to  helping  build  special  sections.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company  has 
had  topflight  results  with  its  “advertising- 
incentive”  plan;  the  more  ad  space  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  sold  to  trade  allies,  the  more 
space  AP&L  scheduled.  Dealer  space  up  to 
75  in.  was  matched  with  an  AP&L  ad  of 
three  columns;  for  175  in.  or  more,  the  util¬ 
ity  bought  a  seven-column  space.  More  than 
half  of  15  dailies  and  60  weeklies  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  AP&L  program  qualified  for  the 
seven-column  ad. 

To  assist  hard-working  editors,  a  special 
supplement  has  been  distributed  to  weeklies 
and  dailies  in  the  August  4  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive 
roundup  of  news  and  photos  on  electrical 
living  released  by  the  industry  directly  to 
editor.s.  Additional  editorial  material  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  key  utility  public-re¬ 
lations  or  promotion  people. 

Advertising  managers  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  the  “Live  Better  .  .  .  Elec¬ 
trically”  program  plans  a  concentrated, 
nationwide  drive  in  October,  aimed  at  local 
retailers  and  department  stores.  Major  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturers  are  encouraging  their 
distributors  and  dealers  to  cash  in  on  this 
fall  drive. 

Over  .300  electric  utilities  are  armed  with 
a  ho.st  of  tested  merchandising  ideas  and 
aids  to  spearhead  the  retail  push  in  their 
service  areas.  And,  of  cour.se,  newspapers 
are  expected  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
their  hard-hitting  local  teams. 


LIVE  BETTER ...F/ecfA/ca/// 
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The  Shock  Treatment 

Press  Pampers  TV 
At  Theatres’  Expense 

By  Elmer  C.  Rhoden 

President,  National  Theatres,  Inc. 

(Editor's  Note:  This  article  woo  patrons  away  from  free 
wan  requested  by  E  &  P.  Mr.  home  television. 

Rhoden  is  president  of  National  Let  me  point  up  some  of  the 
Theatres,  Inc.,  one  of  the  five  highlights  in  the  table  shown 
largest  chains  of  motion  picture  elsewhere: 

houses  in  the  United  States).  Movies  bought  five  times 


Theatre~TV  Publicity  Score  Card 


When  I  recently  stated  in  the 
motion  picture  trade  papers 
that  the  nation’s  newspapers 
were  committing  a  double  sin — 
mass  homicide  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres  and  journalistic 
suicide,  I  did  so  with  trepida¬ 
tion.  1  was  afraid  our  many 
newspaper  friends  might  feel 
hurt,  offended,  or  even  outraged 
in  so  announcing  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  results  of  a  com¬ 
parative  movie-television  and 
radio  publicity  survey  recently 
conducted  by  National  Theatres 
in  16  newspapers  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas. 

However,  I  decided  on  the 
shock  treatment,  in  the  hopes 
our  journalistic  friends  would 
labor  through  the  tables  of 
statistics  and  realize  the  change 


NEWSPAPERS 

RADIO  &  TV 

Ad«.  Pub. 

(Paid)  (Free) 

% 

PUBLICITY 

TO 

ADVERTG. 

MOTION  % 

PICTURE  PUBLICITY 

Ad«.  Pub.  TO 

(Paid)  (Free)  ADVERTG. 

DURATION 

FROM 

WHICH 

STATISTICS 

COMPILED 

LOS  ANGELES: 

(•) 

Examiner  . 

..  619 

459 

74.2 

1366 

807 

58.8 

Times  . 

.  617 

442 

71.6 

1546 

764 

49.4 

7  Das.  4/27 

Herald/Express 

„  406 

481 

118.4 

1150 

726 

63.1 

thru  5/3 

Mirror  . 

..  440 

572 

130.0 

1077 

553 

51.3 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

rail  Bulletin  .... 

..  68.6 

746 

109.0 

3569 

2284 

64.0 

News  . . 

..  651 

1352 

207.6 

2972 

2034 

68.4 

4  Wks.  4/13 

Examiner  . 

...1019 

840 

82.4 

4431 

3378 

76.2 

thur  5/10 

rtironlcle  . 

..  844 

1116 

132.3 

4132 

2318 

56.1 

OAKLAND: 

Tribune  . 

...  357 

1141 

319.6 

3304 

1378 

41.7 

4  Wks.  4/15 

thru  5/12 

SEATTLE: 

Post/Intell . 

...  151 

1142 

756.2 

3270 

1968 

60.2 

4  Wks.  3/23 

Times  . . 

..  444 

429 

95.4 

3202 

1008 

31.5 

thru  4/19 

KANSAS  CITY: 

(*•) 

Star  &  Times... 

...1639 

2767 

168.8 

7175 

1262 

17.6 

4  Wks.  3/23 

thru  4/19 

DENVER: 

Post  . 

780 

2562 

328.5 

3710 

2507 

67.5 

4  Wks.  3/23 

Rocky  Mt.  News..  309 

1387 

448.9 

3171 

1581 

49.8 

thru  4/19 

MILWAUKEE: 

(••) 

Journal  . 

.._  384 

848 

220.8 

1136 

456 

40.1 

7  Das.  4/29 

Sentinel  . 

...  141 

1097 

778.0 

780 

292 

37.4 

thru  5/5 

16  Newspaper 

Totals  . 

....9486 

17381 

183.1% 

45991 

23316 

50.0% 

ALL 

ABOVE 

FIGURES 

USED  ARE 

BASED  ON  "rOLl  MN  INCHES." 

(*)  Los  Angeles  figures  do  not  Include  theatre  directories. 

(••)  Kansas  City  and 

Milwaukee 

TV-radio  publicity  figures  Include  logs. 

as  much  ad  space  as  did  Seattle: 

TV  and  radio. 

2.  Movies  received  only  25% 
per  cent  more  news  or 
publicity  space  then  TV- 
radio. 

3.  TV-radio  publicity  ex¬ 
ceeded  ad  space  by  100 
per  cent;  movie  publicity 
was  only  half  of  its  ad  journal 
space. 

4.  The  figures  for  television 
and  radio  publicity  did 
not  include  the  space 
newspapers  give  to  the 
logs  except  in  Kansas 
City  and  Milwaukee.  If 
they  had  been  included,  .sonalities  in  public  esteem  and  Of  course,  TV  grumbles  when 
the  ratio  would  have  been  favor  —  judged  at  least  by  our  publicity  men  bring  them 

those  who  pay  their  money  at  news.  They  have  a  tendency  to 


more  out  of  proportion. 

When  one  of  the  advertising  boxoffice. 


forget  their  public 


service 

thariirs  been  Toing'"^^^^^  men ’  was”  acquainted '■with"'the  In  addition  to  newspapers  function  and  ask  why  we  don’t 
newsnaners  the  moviL  and  survey’s  results  in  one  city,  he  hurting  their  movie  customers  time  for  such  functions  as 
Tv”™T.  re  yoTu  Ta,  J'f-deH  his  paper’s  position  in  the  big  build-up  of  TV-™dio,  the  Aeade^p  .p, 

a  shock  for  US  Of  the  theatre  by  saying:  “TV  has  2,-500  they  are  posing  a  possible  threat  TV 

world  to  find  that  we  are  nlav-  mches  of  set  space  in  the  to  other  advertisers  —  the  ser-  On  the  other  hand  TV  -radio 
ing  second  fiddle  to  a  baby  ^""tb  in  question.”  The  addi-  vice  businesses  that  depend  on  are  pushing  ^eir  own  ^ 
when  it  comes  to  the  amount  of  tion  of  such  figures  only  makes  people  leav-ing  home.  The  de-  newspaper  columns 

news  or  nublicitv  given  hv  the  the  comparison  less  odious.  In  niand  for  the  luxuries  of  the  with  your  full  cooperation.  You 
naners  ^  bis  town  it  would  have  resulted  automobile,  gasoline,  restaur-  not  only  publicize  the  enter- 

in  paid  advertising  of  radio-  ants,  clothing  might  well  di-  tainment  free,  but  at  the  same 

_ _ 1.  _ _ »  fivMo  Yrrkii’t*^  Ktii1/4in/r  on  oii/4ion/»o 


minish  if  we  become  a  nation  of  time  you’re  building  an  audience 
vidiots  confined  to  a  dark  room  lor  advertising  which  once  was 
illuminated  only  by  a  dim  TV  yours 


set. 


That  doesn’t  make  business 
sense  to  me.  And  I  wonder  if  it 
makes  news  sense  to  you — the 


Call  On  Editors  TV  being  4,100  inches  to  2,700 

We’re  going  to  try  to  do  inches  of  publicity,  while  the 
something  about  it — at  least  we  movies  were  buying  7,200  inches 
of  National  Theatres,  Inc.,  are.  of  space  and  receiving  1,250 
I’ve  asked  all  our  managers  to  inches  of  publicity, 
call  on  the  editors  and  publish-  Double  .4d  Rate 

ers  where  we  operate  and  ac-  ,  ,,  .. 

•  4.  Au  -,1-1.  u  In  another  citv  newspapers 

quaint  them  with  how  much 

news  they  are  giving  TV-radio  u  la  lo  programs  a 

in  connection  with  advertising  "°/b«rge  as  a  Public  service,  ^^her  customers  of  newspapers,  i  riiiirr 

in  comparison  with  that  given  but  charge  the  theatres  for  di-  j  attended  an  elaborate  sales  For  Insurance  Men 
“  rectory  listings  at  a  rate  com¬ 
parable  to  the  open  commercial 


comparison 
the  movies. 


iiarauie  lo  me  open  commercial  ti _ _ i  -  - 

I  hope  the  editors  and  pub-  rate.  Movie  displav  advertising  ® newspaper  ads  will  help 
Ushers  will  be  as  interested  in  rates  are  double  the  commerical  target,  though  not  obviously  so,  them  most  in  selling  insurance 


the  problem  as  we  are.  For  it  rate. 

seems  to  me  newspapers  and  Now  it  seems  to  me  this  dis-  rnnrp  mnnov  wna  enont  w  n-i  -  '  —  -  - 

the  theatres  have  much  in  com-  proportionate  relationship  be-  ^  ®  '  tion  of  Insurance  Agents,  when 

twrtri  fckHov _ \&ra*v>a  KnfVi  nnm.  1..  _  „  ^  ,  tional  advertisers  on  IV  than  tUp  WniHprf  Ac. 


mon  today  we’re  both  com-  tween  publicity  and  advertising  tup,, 

p,tmMorourlive,ag.™st  TV  „ei,h„  nor.  TdmS  ftore  Hmo  S 

And  It  s  amazing  to  me  that  in  my  opinion,  good  journalism.  ,  -  newananei  s  in  the 

,.rcpopp..c  should  build  >■"  »  k„c5„poc  pT  nrip,.,  newspapeis  in  tne 


newspapers  should  build  up  From  a  business  point  of  view  .  ,  *  v,  f 

their  biggest  competitor  for  the  the  papers  are  building  up  in  n^encan  ome  u  no 

advertising  dollar,  television  their  news  columns  a  less  pro- 


large 


one  as  for  TV.  And 


and  radio,  with  excessive  pub-  fitable  customer  than  the  local  Ibey  almost  convinced  me  our  County  (N.J.)  Association  of 

licity,  while  one  of  their  biggest  movie  theatre.  And  from  a  news  theatres  should  buy  some  of  Insurance  Agents.  His  group 

customers,  the  movies,  is  en-  point  of  view  movies,  as  a  those  TV  spots  they  w’ere  pro-  recently  won  top  advertising 

gaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  to  whole,  still  top  TV-radio  per-  moting.  award. 


TV’s  Target 

TV,  at  least,  is  making  a  editors  and  publishers, 
determined,  aggressive  fight  to  • 

get  the  business  of  these  and  .  ,  .  .  . 

.Advertising  Friiiier 


meeting  for  TV  recently.  And  VV’hether  local  spot  TV,  radio 


was  the  newspaper.  At  least  locally  will  be  probed  by  mem- 
the  TV  hucksters  pointed  out  |,g,.g  qJ  National  Associa- 


they  meet  at  the  Waldorf  As¬ 
toria,  New  York,  Sept.  17-1!». 

How  local  agents’  associa¬ 
tions  can  advertise  effectively 
in  newspapers  will  be  explained 
by  Sydney  A.  DeRoner,  Essex 
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Here’s  how  Curtis’  sizri'plified 


COLOR  is  accepted  everywhere  as  one  of  today’s 
most  powerful  and  effective  selling  tools.  Movies, 
T.V.,  magazines  and  other  media  have  conditioned 
your  readers  to  look  for,  and  expect,  this  added 
buying  incentive.  That’s  why  many  forward-looking, 
progressive  newspapers  are  now  using  Curtis  simpli¬ 
fied  ROP  color  in  their  news,  sports  and  editorial 
features  to  increase  prestige,  readership  and  profits. 
Write  for  full  details  on  Curtis  simplified  ROP  color. 


Even  with  your  present  equipment 

you*! I  make  better,  high-fidelity 
separation  negatives—sharper,  ciearer- 


This  new  Curtis  Precision  Optical  Printer  can 
be  used  with  your  present  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  quality  color  separation  nega¬ 
tives  from  your  color  transparencies.  It  assures 
full  color  definition  because  it’s  standardized, 
almost  automatic  operation  eliminates  guess¬ 
work  and  errors.  It  rapidly  makes  three  4x5 
automatically  balanced  and  color  corrected 
separation  negatives  from  your  color  film 
transparencies  .  .  .  works  equally  well  with 
3Smm,  2V4  x  2V4,  2V4  x  314  or  4  x  S’s. 
Desired  specifically  for  ROP  Color,  the 
Curtis  Optical  Printer  minimizes  the  human 
element  in  the  making  of  color  separation 
negatives.  Determination  of  exposure  is 
accomplished  with  a  simple  but  effective 
system. 

Two  lenses  of  the  finest  quality  are  turret- 


mounted  for  instantaneous  change  to  provide 
magnifications  from  lx  to  6x.  This  permits 
any  portion  or  the  entire  area  of  the  subject 
to  be  enlarged  with  the  finest  possible  defini¬ 
tion.  Color  separation  filters  are  changed  by 
three  color-coded  knobs  on  the  top  panel. 
Additional  features  include  a  light  level  so 
high  that  it  provides  a  brilliant  projection  of 
the  subject,  even  at  highest  magnifications, 
which  assists  greatly  in  the  evaluation  of 
picture  quality.  Negatives  are  pre-registered, 
either  by  pin  or  stop  method. 

For  larger  size  transparencies,  the  Curtis 
Commercial  Printer  makes  contact  negatives 
from  single  transparencies  or  groups  up  to 
10  X  12  inches.  Register  and  exposure  control 
are  accomplished  by  the  same  proven  methods 
utilized  on  the  Curtis  Precision  Optical  Printer. 


AIDS  TO  better  color  reproduction! 


Uses  ordinary  black  and  white  panchromatic 
film  . . .  simultaneously  makes  three  balanced 
color  separation  negatives  of  subject  with  a 
single  exposure. 


Thomas  S.  Curtis,  Sc.  D. 

CURTIS  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

2718  Griffith  Park  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California 
Please  send— without  obligation— FREE 
color  booklet,  “ROP  Color  Simplified.” 


An  optical  unit  that  uses  filters  and  mirrors 
to  produce  a  single,  full-color  image  from 
three  black  and  white  separation  prints.  Shows 
clearly  the  need  for  and  extent  of  any  color 
correction  required.  CAN  BE  USED  WITH  YOUR 
PRESENT  EQUIPMENT  TO  ASSURE  HIGHEST  FI¬ 
DELITY  IN  COLOR  AND  TONE. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Educators'  Program 
Scans  ''New  Horizons 


Evanston,  Ill. 

“New  Horizons  for  Journal¬ 
ism”  is  the  theme  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism 
here  Aug.  28-31. 

Wallace  Carroll  of  the  New 
York  Times’  Washington  staff 
will  deliver  the  Kappa  Tau  Al¬ 
pha  lecture  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
30.  Visiting  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  dinner. 

450  to  Attend 

More  than  450  teachers  and 
heads  of  journalism  schools  are 
expected  to  attend  the  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  the  three  journalism 
educational  associations.  The 
groups  include  AEJ  and  the 
two  affiliated  groups,  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  and 
the  American  Association  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors. 

During  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  the  joint  conference,  there 
will  be  simultaneous  seminars, 
devoted  to  various  phases  of 
journalism  education,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  research. 

Beginning  Wednesday,  Aug. 
29,  there  will  be  a  general  as¬ 
sembly,  with  AEJ  President 
Kenneth  Marvin,  Iowa  State 
University,  delivering  the  key¬ 
note  address.  Other  speakers 
at  the  Wednesday  session  will 
include  Carl  Lindstrom,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  on  “The  Changing  Role 
of  the  American  Newspaper;” 
Fairfax  Cone,  president,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  on  “If  it  Isn’t 
Creative,  It  Isn’t  Advertising.” 

Newsmen  on  Panels 

Presentation  of  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  A  S  J  S  A  Publications 
Award  will  be  made  at  the 
Wednesday  luncheon  session  by 
Perley  Reed,  West  Virginia 
University.  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
will  speak  on  “Some  Clues  to 
Quality.” 

Wednesday  afternoon  there 
will  be  two  panel  discussions, 
one  dealing  with  news  report¬ 
ing  by  a  panel  consisting  of  E. 
W.  Sharp,  Missouri;  Philip 
Griffin,  California;  Alvin  Or¬ 
ton,  chief  of  the  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Roy  Fisher,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  and  a  reporter 
yet  to  be  named  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  An  editing 


roundtable  will  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  panelists:  Warren  Price, 
Oregon;  Jacob  Scher,  North¬ 
western;  Ralph  Ulrich,  copy 
chief,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Lar¬ 
ry  Fanning,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate;  and  Merritt  Johnson, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

At  another  session  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  advertising  man¬ 
agement  teachers  will  hear  from 
a  panel  of  practitioners,  with 
Charles  Allen,  Northwestern,  as 
chairman.  Others  on  the  panel 
will  be  Robert  Mayer,  director 
of  research.  Young  &  Rubicam, 
on  “Pre  and  Post-Testing  of 
Advertising;”  Walter  Kurz, 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising 
director,  on  “Current  Problems 
in  Newspaper  Advertising;” 
and  Philip  Ward  Burton,  crea¬ 
tive  director,  Bruce  Brewer  Co., 
on  “Teaching  Copy  to  Future 
Professionals.” 

There  will  also  be  a  session 
devoted  to  magazine  journalism, 
the  growing  importance  of  busi¬ 
ness  publications  and  how  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  are  meeting 
the  challenge  of  news  inter¬ 
pretation  and  depth  reporting. 
Program  plans  were  announced 
by  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 


Ecuador’s  New  Leader 
Promises  Free  Press 

Quito,  Ecuador 

Dr.  Camilo  Ponce,  President¬ 
elect  of  Ecuador,  who  assumes 
office  Sept.  1,  said  freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  most  important 
tool  in  the  stability  of  this  or 
any  other  country. 

“I  believe  a  free  press  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  powerful 
means  of  maintaining  world 
peace  and  developing  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  can  live  together,”  Dr. 
Ponce  said. 

“I  would  like  to  have  a  press 
law  in  Ecuador  similar  to  the 
laws  for  the  press  in  Chile  and 
Uruguay  which  give  the  most 
liberal  terms  to  the  meaning  of 
freedom  of  the  press,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  will  grant  absolute 
freedom  of  information  to  the 
press  on  all  acts  of  my  govern¬ 
ment.  I  will  grant  this  with  the 
understanding  that  both  sides 
of  any  story  must  be  told 
honestly  and  without  shading, 
pro  and  con — as  does  the  press 
of  the  United  States.” 


Batista  Keeps  Hold 
On  Journalistic  Job 

Habana 

Cuba’s  President  Fulgen- 
cio  Batista  plans  to  take  up 
journalism  when  he  leaves 
office.  Questioned  by  a  re¬ 
porter  about  his  future 
plans,  Batista  replied,  “I  will 
remain  at  the  margin  of 
politics  and  will  dedicate  my¬ 
self  to  private  matters,  es¬ 
pecially  journalism.”  He 
added,  “Journalism  is  my 
profession.” 

Batista  helped  found,  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  presidential 
term,  Cuba’s  Journalism  Col¬ 
legium  (Guild).  He  holds 
membership  No.  1,  and  he 
often  wears  the  collegium’s 
lapel  pin. 

Batista  draws  a  token 
$22.50  (minimum  reporter’s 
pay)  weekly  from  the  daily 
Afaja — which  he  owns. 

Batista’s  term  will  be  up 
in  1958. 

• 

Christopher  Awards 
To  Hoover,  Others 

Christopher  Awards  are  be¬ 
ing  given  to  several  newspaper 
writers,  as  follows: 

Former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  for  “'The  Leadership  I 
Believe  In,”  June  10  issue  of 
This  Week. 

Thomas  R.  Eagan,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  for  “Goom- 
ba,”  a  tribute  to  a  candy  mer¬ 
chant. 

William  B.  Harwood,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Baltimore,  story 
Sunday  Magazine,  an  article  on 
on  juvenile  delinquency. 

Eldon  Pletcher,  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal,  and  H.  M.  Tal- 
burt.  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  for  cartoons. 

Leo  Cherne,  New  York  Times 
Russia’s  “New  Myth.’’ 

Jean  Barrett,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  “Printer  Forces 
Magazine  to  Omit  Story.” 


School  Article  Used 
In  Education  Volume 

Chicago 

A  long  selection  from  a  series 
by  Ernest  E.  Tucker  and  Nor¬ 
man  Glubok,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters,  entitled  “Are 
Our  Schools  Flunking?”  has 
been  included  in  a  three-volume 
collection  of  writing.s  on  educa¬ 
tion  called  “Great  Issues  In 
Education.” 

The  American  article  is  the 
only  newspaper  series  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  new  publication 
of  the  Great  Books  Foundation 
of  Chicago. 


13  Journalists 
From  L.A.  to  , 
Study  Here 

The  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  names  of  13  Latin 
American  journalists  who  will 
take  part  in  a  two-months 
seminar  in  the  United  States 
starting  Sept.  7. 

The  visitors  will  attend  a 
three-week  conference  at  the  In¬ 
stitute,  spend  five  days  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  visit  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Most  of 
the  group  will  take  part  in  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  Oct.  28-31  in 
Havana. 

API  Conducts  Program 

The  program  is  being  planned 
and  conducted  by  the  American 
Press  Institute  under  grants 
from  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
foundations.  Foreign  travel 
funds  are  being  provided  by  the 
State  Department. 

Members  of  the  seminar 
group  are: 

Maximo  Gainza  Castro,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  di-  t 
rector,  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  / 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Ricardo  Marinho,  managing 
editor,  0.  Globo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Agpjstin  E.  Edwards,  sub-edi¬ 
tor,  Las  Ultimas  Notidas  and 
La  Segunda,  Santiago,  Chile.  , 

Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  direc-  i 
tor  and  general  manager.  La  i 
Nacion,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Dr.  Jorge  L.  Marti,  managing 
editor,  El  Mundo,  Havana,  i 
Cuba.  I 

Jorge  Jurado,  assistant  man-  ' 
ager,  El  Comerdo,  Quito,  Ecua¬ 
dor. 

Julio  Vielman,  reporter,  El 
Impardal,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

Lucien  Montas,  editor-in-chief, 
Le  Nouvelliste,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. 

Jorge  Davo  Lozano,  reporter, 
Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Enrigue  Chirinos  Soto,  sub¬ 
editor,  editorial  page,  La  Pren¬ 
sa,  Lima,  Peru. 

Miguel  Angel  Santin,  city 
editor,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Carlos  Manini  Rios,  director. 
La  Manana  and  Diario,  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruquay. 

The  seminar  will  be  conducted 
by  Walter  Everett,  associate 
director  of  the  Institute. 
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THE  PEACEFUL  ATOM 

Japan  gets  Far  East’s  first  nuclear  reactor 


Research  in  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear 
energy  to  begin  early 
next  year. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Research  Institute 
of  Japan  has  selected  Atomics  Interna¬ 
tional,  a  division  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  to  build  a  nuclear  reactor 
for  research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom.  To  be  located  near  Tokyo,  the  first 
reactor  for  the  Far  East  is  now  in  con¬ 
struction  and  will  be  in  operation  in  less 
than  a  year. 

The  new  reactor  will  be  used  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Research  Institute— a 
non-profit  foundation  sponsored  by 
Japanese  government  and  industry  — in 
several  areas  of  study.  These  include 
medical  research,  food  preservation, drug 
sterilization,  production  of  radioisotopes, 
research  and  study  in  reactor  techniques. 
Scientists  will  also  investigate  the  effect 
of  radiation  on  plastics,  rubber  and  simi¬ 
lar  materials;  the  fields  of  botany,  biology 
and  agriculture. 

Clear  Skies.  The  new  reactor  for  Japan 
employs  a  unique  Atomics  Interna¬ 
tional  design  which  prevents  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  any  radioactive  gases  or  other 
fission  products  into  the  atmosphere. 
Instead,  in  this  advanced  unit,  the  gases 
are  retained  inside  the  system  where  they 
are  circulated  and  recombined.  This  has 
the  added  advantage  of  allowing  longer 


Radioactivity  inside— clear  skies  outside. 


“mileage”  from  the  nuclear  fuel  solution, 
and  further  provides  a  source  of  neutron- 
free  gamma  rays,  essential  in  medical  and 
scientific  research. 

Dividends  from  a  Nuclear  Bank.  The 

heart  of  this  nuclear  reactor  is  a  stainless 
steel  sphere  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
called  the  “core’.’  It  will  use  about  2  Vi 
pounds  of  nuclear  fuel  in  about  four  gal¬ 


lons  of  water.  Arrangements  for  the  fuel 
will  be  made  between  the  governments 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  As  con¬ 
trolled  atomic  fission  takes  place,  the 
uranium  atom  is  split,  producing  heat 
and  releasing  gamma  rays  and  neutrons. 
Putting  these  products  to  work  for  in¬ 
dustrial,  medical  and  scientific  research 
is  the  purpose  of  Japan’s  reactor. 
Atomics  International  at  Home.  For 
over  10  years  Atomics  International 
has  been  engaged  in  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment  and  construction  of  nuclear  reac¬ 
tors  for  medical,  industrial  and  scientific 
research,  and  for  the  production  of  power. 

An  industrial  research  reactor,  similar 
to  the  one  being  built  for  Japan,  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  Armour  Research 
Foundation  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Chicago. 

The  first  nuclear  reactor  devoted  to 
cancer  and  other  medical  research  and 
treatment  has  been  designed  by  Atomics 
International  for  a  leading  southern 


California  university  Medical  Center. 

In  the  Santa  Susana  Mountains  30 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Sodium 
Reactor  Experiment  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction.  Designed  by  Atomics  Inter¬ 
national  as  part  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission’s  program  to  develop 
economical  commercial  power  from  the 
atom,  this  reactor  is  scheduled  to  be 


completed  late  this  year.  The  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  will  install 
a  turbogenerator  to  convert  the  heat  from 
the  reactor  to  electricity  for  domestic  and 
industrial  uses.  Design  studies  have  been 
completed  for  a  full  scale  sodium  graph¬ 
ite  reactor  to  produce  75,000  kilowatts 
of  electric  power. 

Atomics  International  is  technically 
equipped  and  staffed  to  serve  you  in  any 
phase  of  reactor  development,  either  for 
research  or  power  production.  Over  1 200 
people,  especially  trained  in  this  import¬ 
ant  field,  are  employed  by  Atomics  In¬ 
ternational.  Whether  you  need  prelim¬ 
inary  consultation  or  a  ready -to -run, 
completely  engineered  and  built  reactor 
—  in  this  country  or  abroad  — your  in¬ 
quiries  are  welcome.  Please  write: 
Director  of  Technical  Sales,  Dept.  E-4, 
Atomics  International,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Canoga  Park,  California ...  in  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area.  Cable  ad¬ 
dress:  “Atomics!’ 


Reactor  for  Their  Homeland 
Susumu  Suguri  and  Kiyoaki  Taketani,  Japanese  scientists, 
inspect  model  of  nuclear  reactor  to  be  built  near  Tokyo. 


ATOMICS  INTERNATIONAL 

A  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 

PIONEERS  IN  THE  CREATIVE  USE  OF  THE  ATOM 
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School  Using 
Weekly  Papers 
To  Hold  Talent 

Louisville,  Ky. 
The  head  of  the  University  of 
Michigan’s  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  says  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  missing  the  boat  by 
allowing  other  professions  and 
industries  to  grab  the  top-notch 
university  students. 

Prof.  Wesley  H.  Maurer  said 
fewer  and  fewer  of  the  better 
students  are  looking  to  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career. 

He  made  the  assertions  at  the 
first  annual  awards  dinner  of 
the  Louisville  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  last  week. 

Prof.  Maurer  said  his  jour¬ 
nalism  department  is  averaging 
about  10  offers  of  jobs  for  every 
graduating  student. 

Among  the  reasons  he  gave 
for  the  journalistic  lag  in  re¬ 
cruitment  were: 

1.  Negative  impression 
among  students  that  journalism 
is  a  profession  which  is  over¬ 
crowded  and  underpaid. 

2.  A  great  competition  for 
the  better  students  from  sci¬ 
ence  and  other  industries  offer¬ 
ing  scholarships,  special  stip¬ 
ends  and  enticing  pay. 

3.  A  great  increase  in  pub¬ 
lic-relations  awareness  by  all 
types  of  organizations,  indus¬ 
try*  governmental  and  profes¬ 
sional,  which  frequently  pay 
better  than  newspapers. 

The  result.  Prof.  Maurer 
said  is  that  the  40-odd  accred¬ 
ited  journalism  schools  in  the 
country  are  all  reporting  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  students  enter¬ 
ing  journalism. 

Prof.  Maurer  told  of  his  de¬ 
partment’s  efforts  to  bring  qual¬ 
ified  persons  into  the  journal¬ 
ism  field  through  an  intensified 
educational  process  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  certain  newspapers. 

A  staff  of  seven  graduate 
students  has  taken  over  the  op¬ 
eration  of  two  jointly  owned 
weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan 
— the  Evert  Review  and  the 
Marion  Press.  They  will  oper¬ 
ate  the  papers  for  three 
months. 

The  students,  who  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  own  expenses  and  will 
get  university  credit  for  the  ex¬ 
perience,  will  handle  every 
phase  of  newspapering  except 
printing. 

He  told  of  another  program 
soon  to  get  under  way  in  which 
students  will  take  three  years 
of  graduate  training  in  “com¬ 
munity  institutions,  behavioral 


sciences,  and  production  and 
business  practices.”  Then  the 
students  will  serve  as  assistant 
publishers  for  two  or  three 
years  on  weekly  newspapers  at 
prevailing  salary  rates. 

• 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
Plant  Used  by  City 

New  York  City’s  Department 
of  Sanitation  has  taken  over 
from  Frank  D.  Schroth  Sr., 
former  owner,  the  lease  of  the 
new  Brooklyn  Eagle  building, 
ending  another  chapter  in  the 
demise  of  this  daily. 

Mr.  Schroth,  who  still  holds 
the  Eagle  name  and  goodwill, 
said  this  week  no  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  their  sale. 
Mr.  Schroth  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Brooklyn  office 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
He  has  been  retained  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  by  that  newspaper. 

The  Eagle  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  Jan.  28,  1955.  The  new 
three-story  building  now  taken 
over  by  the  city  is  at  124  John¬ 
son  Street,  Brooklyn.  The  only 
reminder  that  it  was  built  by 
insurance  interest  for  newspa¬ 
per  operation  was  the  concrete 
slab  laid  down  for  a  12-unit 
press. 

• 

Curtis  Lyons  Heads 
Virginia  Press 

Old  Point  Comport,  Va. 
J.  Curtis  Lyons,  managing 
editor  of  the  Petersburg 
Progress-Index,  was  elected 
president  of  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  74th  annual 
convention  here  July  12-14.  He 
succeeds  Watt  Miles  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Commeroial  Appeal. 

Charles  Hamilton,  managing 
editor,  Richmond  News  Leader, 
was  named  vicepresident  for 
dailies,  and  Thomas  Glass  of 
the  Lynchburg  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance  was  elected  treasurer. 
Paul  Manns,  Tidewater  Week¬ 
lies,  Inc.,  is  vicepresident  for 
weeklies. 

• 

Copyright  Index 

Washington 
The  Bureau  of  National  Af¬ 
fairs,  Inc.,  announces  its  publi¬ 
cation,  jointly  with  UNESCO,  of 
“Copyright  Laws  and  Treaties 
of  the  World.”  This  is  a 
compilation  of  the  copyright 
laws,  orders,  niles,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  85  countries.  All 
texts  are  in  their  English  origi¬ 
nals  or  in  specially  prepared 
English  translations.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  for  $97.50  each 
from  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.,  1231  24th  St.,  N.W. 


SEC  Begins  Publication 
Of  Daily  News  Digest 

Washington 
Liberalized  news  policies  in 
Federal  agencies  which  began 
with  hearings  of  the  Moss  Com¬ 
mittee  but  still  are  under  sharp 
criticism  from  Capitol  Hill, 
have  added  another  example: 
The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  this  week  issued 
the  first  of  what  will  be  a 
daily  News  Digest,  containing 
summaries  of  financial  pro¬ 
posals  filed  with  and  action  by 
SEC. 

News  media  were  asked  to 
offer  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  composition  of  the 
Digest,  which  is  added  to  exist¬ 
ing  methods.  SEC  said: 

“The  major  premise  of  the 
securities  laws  administered  by 
this  Commission  is  that,  given 
the  facts,  the  investing  public 
will  make  its  own  appraisal  of 
the  merits  of  securities  offered 
for  public  sale  or  traded  in  our 
securities  markets,  and  will 
reach  an  informed  judgment 
or  evaluation  as  to  their  merits 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
quoted  or  asked  prices  there¬ 
for.” 

25  Alabama  Papers 
Receive  Citations 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Alabama  Press  Association, 
in  summer  “fun”  convention 
here,  awarded  plaques  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  25  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Haleyville  Advertiser 
and  Tallassee  Tribune  took  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  awards.  Other 
first  place  winners:  Editorial — 
Mounton  Advertiser  and  Roa¬ 
noke  Leader;  column  —  LaFay- 
ette  Suni  and  Geneva  County 
Reaper;  illustrative  material — 
Monroe  Journal  and  Shades 
Valley  Sun;  Community  Serv¬ 
ice — Phenix  Citizen;  makeup — 
Enterprise  Chronicle  and  Syla- 
cauga  Advance;  photo — Anda¬ 
lusia  Star-News;  story — Enter 
prise  Chronicle  and  Phenix 
Citizen. 


Local  Color  TV 

Philadelphia 
WFIL-TV  became  the  first 
of  Philadelphia’s  television  sta¬ 
tions  to  telecast  local  live  pro¬ 
grams  in  color  on  a  regular 
basis  July  23.  According  to 
present  plans,  WFIL-TV 
(Philadelphia  Inquirer)  will 
telecast  at  least  one  of  its  live 
local  programs  in  color  each 
week. 


Tells  Tragic 
Story  of  500 
Auto  Deaths 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  re¬ 
cently  devoted  a  double-truck 
spread  to  the  “tragic  500” — 
men,  women  and  children  who 
were  killed  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  Wisconsin  during 
the  first  189  days  and  nights  of 
1956. 

Names  of  each  of  the  persons 
were  included  in  a  box,  giving 
age,  address,  and  whether  t 
driver,  passenger,  pedestrian  or 
bicyclist.  Also  accompanying 
the  double-page  spread  was  a 
statistical  breakdown  showing: 

Facts  of  Death 
♦Where  They  Died — 21%  in 
urban  areas;  79%  in  rural  areas. 
♦How  They  Died — 38%  in  col¬ 
lisions  with  other  motor  ve¬ 
hicles;  27%  running  off  road¬ 
way;  17%  pedestrian  accidents; 
8%  running  into  culverts, 
bridges,  other  fixed  objects;  6% 
collision  with  railroad  trains; 
2%  overturned  on  roadway;  2% 
miscellaneous. 

♦When  They  Died — 40%  in 
daylight;  40%  in  darkness,  un¬ 
lighted  streets  or  highways; 
13%  in  darkness,  lighted  streets 
or  highways;  5%  in  dusk  or 
semi-dark;  2%  at  dawn. 

“While  500  were  being  killed, 
an  estimated  13,000  other  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  in  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents,”  said  the  Sentinel. 
“About  1,400  of  these  were  in¬ 
jured  seriously,  many  of  them 
maimed  for  life.” 

The  material  compiled  was 
based  on  reports  of  Wisconsin 
Motor  Vehicle  Department.  The 
Sentinel  explained:  “These 
tragic  pages  are  published  in 
the  hope  that  every  reader  of 
this  newspaper  will  remember 
them  every  time  he  or  she  gets 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  or 
crosses  a  busy  street  or  high-  i 
way.” 


WQAM  Sale  Approved 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  to  sell  its  two  radio  stations 
WQAM,  AM  and  FM,  to  Mid- 
Continent  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
$850,000.  The  Commission’s  ac¬ 
tion  cleared  the  way  for  the 
Herald’s  participation  in  the 
ownership  of  a  new  channel  (7) 
television  station  in  Miami. 
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Goren’s  team  takes  title 

...will  represent  U.S.  in  World  Chainpioi 


On  August  10,  Charles  H.  Goren’s  team  won 
the  Master’s  team-of-four  championship ...  in 
the  1956  National  Bridge  Tournament  of  the 
American  Contract  Bridge  League. 

In  twelve  terrific  sessions,  against  one  of  the 
toughest  fields  ever  assembled  for  the  event, 
Goren’s  team  came  out  140  points  ahead  — with 
the  right  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Championship  matches.  In  January, 
Goren’s  team  will  play  the  Italians,  who  won 
the  European  Championship.  In  the  six  years 
of  the  International  matches,  this  will  be  the 
fourth  time  Goren’s  team  plays  for  America! 

Goren  estimates  that  the  5,000  players 
drawn  to  New  York  by  the  national  tourney  lost 
an  average  of  two  hours  sleep  a  night— 120,000 
hours  in  12  nights!  His  millions  of  fans  and 
followers  spend  millions  of  hours  every  year  at 
the  bridge  table.  Bridge  is  fascinating  — and  the 
most  fascinating  player  and  teacher  is  Goren! 

The  outstanding  authority  anywhere,  Goren 


has  won  more  tournaments  than  any  champ  in 
history,  every  major  trophy,  the  All-American, 
is  a  life  master  of  American  Contract  Bridge 
League,  and  since  1935  each  year  has  ranked 
among  the  ten  best  in  the  US! 

Goren  writes  as  well  as  he  plays  bridge!  His 
informative  and  stimulating  bridge  features 
are  properties  highly  valued  by  130  newspapers, 
add  popularity  and  prestige  to  the  nation’s 
outstanding  papers. 

“Goren  on  Bridge,”  “Canasta  Column”  and 
“Introductory  Series  for  Beginners”  build 
loyal  readership  among  the  choicest  customers 
. . .  get  the  warm  accolade  of  the  Advertising 
Department  as  well  as  Circulation!  The  next 
International  matches  will  focus  millions  of 
eyes  on  Goren,  make  his  features  more  valuable 
circulation  builders  than  ever! 

Some  choice  territories  are  still  available. 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . , . 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  .  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Sports  Scribe  Belts  One 


Back  to  Ted 

Ity  Harold  karse 

Sports  Writer,  Koston  Daily  (i 

Who  has  voted  Ted  Williams 
onto  the  big  league  All-Star 
team  11  times?  Sports  writers. 

W'ho  has  twice  voted  Wil¬ 
liams  the  American  League’s 
most  valuable  player  award? 
Sports  writers. 

W'ho  will  vote  W'illiams  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame  after  he  has 
retired  from  ba.seball  ?  Sport.s 
writers. 

Who  advertises  his  finest 
feats,  publicizes  his  proudest 
records,  reveals  his  kinde.st 
deeds?  The  same. 

Who  quotes  Williams  when  he 
blasts  sports  writers,  putting 
themselves  on  the  spot  so  they 
take  the  brunt  of  the  blow  when 
he  steps  out  of  line?  Sports 
w  riters. 

Someone  has  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  Boston  sports  writ¬ 
ers,  even  if  it  has  to  be  a  sports 
writer. 

On  the  word  of  one  man — 
Ted  Williams  —  public  opinion 
here  has  virtually  classified 
them  with  Gen  Nasser,  the 
Chinese  Reds  and  the  measles. 

Cousin  to  the  Devil 

To  be  a  sports  writer  in 
Boston  now  is  to  be  cousin  to 
the  devil.  Why?  Because  Ted 
Williams  says  Boston  sports 
writers  are  no  good. 

This  is  unfortunate,  because 
no  c^ty  except  New  York  has 
as  high  a  standard  of  sports 
writing  as  Boston. 

A  Baltimore  writer  here  last 
week  commented  on  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  Boston  sports  writing 
on  the  most  recent  Williams  in¬ 
cident.  This  is  not  a  one-writer 
or  a  one-idea  town.  On  any 
subject,  including  Williams, 
there  is  sure  to  be  at  least  one 
writer  who  will  have  the  nerve 
to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  This  is  good. 

Right  to  Dissent 

Some  of  them,  I  swear,  have 
positively  whacky  ideas  —  but 
one  of  the  glories  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  right  to  dis¬ 
sent,  to  be  a  no-man  instead 
of  a  yes-man,  whether  the  issue 
is  Williams  or  anything  else. 

Boston  has  about  100  sports 
writers,  and  among  them  are 
the  witty,  the  wise,  the  clever, 
the  forthright,  the  indignant, 
the  disputatious,  the  accurate, 
the  stubborn  and  the  wordy. 

What  do  you  want?  Soft 
soap  by  the  bucket  or  skin  re- 


Williams 


lobe 


Last  week,  on  pafje  1.3,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  reported  Ted 
Williams'  gripe  against  sports 
writers.  Naturally  there's  an¬ 
other  side  to  the  story,  so  we 
take  pleasure  in  reprinting  the 
following  column  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Daily  (llohe  of  Aug.  IJ. 

—Ed. 


mover  by  the  gallon.  You  can 
get  it  here. 

Some  writers  never  mention 
Williams,  some  are  among  the 
best  friends  he  has  ever  had, 
but  he  never  exempts  them. 
With  those  who  think  his  word 
is  law,  they  all  stand  con¬ 
demned — and  unjustly. 

Sports  writers  will  be  around 
long  after  Williams  is  gone. 
Where  else  is  the  public  going 
to  find  out  what’s  going  on  in 
sport?  From  the  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  ? 

Slur  on  Press  Box 

If  Williams  had  fought  rival 
teams  as  hard  as  he  has  fought 
sports  writers  here,  the  Red 
Sox  might  have  won  three,  four 
or  five  more  pennants. 

What  do  you  hear  in  the  Red 
Sox  dugout?  Williams  talking 
about  those - s  in  other  uni¬ 

forms?  No,  you  hear  him  talk¬ 
ing  about  those  -  -  -  -s  in  the 
press  box. 

The  opposition?  He  butters 
it  up. 

W'illiams’  campaign  to  have 
sports  writers  accepted  as  his 
worst  enemies  has  succeeded, 
judging  from  the  trickle  of  mail 
from  fans.  Say  a  thing  often 
enough  and  people  will  believe 
it. 

When  Williams  spat  the  other 
day,  I  wasn’t  angered.  I  would 
be  a  great  hypocrite  if  I  said 
displays  of  temper  disturbed 
me.  So  long  as  they  hurt  no 
one,  let  Willard  Nixon  heave 
chairs  at  doors,  let  Jim  Piersall 
smash  bats,  let  Russ  Meyer 
throw’  balls  over  the  grand¬ 
stand. 

.\n  .\ct 

That  kind  of  stuff  amu.ses  me. 
It’s  like  looking  at  myself  in 
a  min-or.  But  when  Williams 
started  to  spray  the  other  day, 
1  was  embarrassed. 

“This  guy,”  I  thought,  “is 
near  the  breaking  point.  W'hy 
doesn’t  he  quit.  He’s  had  a  long 
and  wonderful  career.  Why  risk 
ending  it  in  a  way  that  he  and 


his  friends  will  always  regret.” 

Well,  I  was  wrong.  Not  in 
being  embarrassed.  Not  in  say¬ 
ing  he  should  quit.  I  was  wrong 
in  thinking  that  Williams  was 
near  the  cracking  point.  Since 
his  fine,  the  only  cracks  heard 
have  been  his  bat  against  the 
ball. 

It  was  a  publicity  stunt.  The 
fellow’s  a  great  natural  actor. 


U]\  Treaties 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


in  the  use  of  bamboo  for  paper 
pulp. 

Gunnar  Naesselund-Hansen, 
Danish  News  Agency,  men¬ 
tioned  the  practice  followed  in 
small  coastal  towns  in  Green¬ 
land,  of  getting  news-dispatches 
via  radio. 

Pooled  Dispatches 

Also  there  was  .some  talk 
about  getting  the  major  news 
agencies  to  agree  to  “pool” 
their  dispatches  and  so  provide 
a  cheap  wire  service  for  the 
world’s  needy  nations.  But  the 
con.sensus  seemed  to  be  that  it 
would  be  the  less  radical  plan 
that  would  provide  the  soundest 
approach. 

Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  who  had  an  infoimal 
meeting  with  the  seminarists, 
has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  Nations  at  this  stage 
has  no  hold  new  plans  in  mind 
and  is  cautiously  feeling  its  way 
on  the  question  of  what  it  can 
best  do  to  help  develop  press 
media. 

• 

Sales  Idea  Dijjesi 
Sent  lo  Retailers 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  is  now  distributing  Briefed, 
a  monthly  sales  idea  digest,  as 
a  service  to  local  retailers  and 
advertising  agencies  which  spe¬ 
cialize  in  letail  accounts. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  be¬ 
gan  the  same  service  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  Briefed  contains  ‘52  pages 
of  paragraphs  condensed  from 
articles  in  trade  and  business 
periodicals,  giving  ideas  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising,  pro¬ 
motion,  selling,  management 
and  public  relations. 

• 

F<»reiiio!*t  lo  BBDO 

San  Fra.ncisco 

Foremost  Dairies,  Inc.,  has 
named  BBDO  offices  here  to 
handle  its  $4,000,000  advertis¬ 
ing  budget.  The  transfer  from 
Guild  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  and 
14  other  agencies  is  set  for 
Jan.  1.  Christy  T.  Allen  will 
be  account  supervisor  and 
Walter  Mayer,  now  with  BBDO 
in  New  York,  account  executive. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Brink’s  Case 
Trial  Slowed; 
Press  Blamed 

Boston 

Defense  counsel  is  charging 
that  publicity  has  made  a  fair 
trial  impossible  in  the  sensa¬ 
tional  Brink’s  robbery  case. 

So  far  every  potential  jury¬ 
man  found  acceptable  by  the 
court  and  prosecution  has  been 
challenged.  Atty.  Paul  T.  Smith, 
chief  defense  lawyer,  has  indi¬ 
cated  an  appeal  will  be  based  on 
the  contention  that  pretrial 
newspaper  stories  jeopaidized 
the  defendants’  chances  for  im¬ 
partiality. 

In  eight  days  of  examination 
not  a  single  person  had  been 
seated  in  the  jury  box. 

Atty.  Smith  sought  to  have 
all  remaining  1,500  veniremen 
discharged.  He  argued  that  an 
editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald 
further  prejudiced  his  clients’ 
case.  He  said  the  editorial  im¬ 
plied  that  prospective  jurors 
who  said  they  were  incapable 
of  changing  their  opinion  of  the 
case  may  not  be  acting  as  good 
citizens. 

Judge  Felix  Forte  overruled 
Mr.  Smith  but  invited  him  to 
offer  the  editorial  as  a  possible 
defen.se  exhibit. 

The  editorial,  titled  “To  Make 
a  Joke  of  Justice.”  said,  in 
part: 

“Jury  duty  is  neither  easy 
nor  remunerative.  But  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  men  and  women  march¬ 
ing  in  sorry  procession  at  the 
Brink’s  trial  to  claim  excu.se 
from  that  duty  by  a  dreary 
and  threadbare  subterfuge  is 
disheartening.  The  citizens  who 
bear  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  justice 
in  our  community  are  in  fact 
making  a  joke  of  it. 

“The  bulk  of  them  pleaded  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions  in  the  case. 
As  if  sensible  men  and  women 
could  not  weigh  the  evidence 
and  make  a  reasonable  finding 
on  a  new  basis!” 

The  defendants  have  252 
challenges  to  which  they  are 
entitled  on  the  13  indictments 
on  which  they  are  being  tried 
i  n  connection  with  the 
$1,218,211  theft  here  Jan.  17, 
1950. 

A  steadfast  position  of  the 
defense  has  been  since  the 
.start  of  the  trial  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  an  impartial 
jury  as  public  opinion  has  been 
inflamed  by  stories  given  to 
the  press  by  government  offi¬ 
cials.  Defense  attorneys  brought 
in  volumes  of  dippings. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 
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Swampland  Bucket  Brigade.  This  cable  tramway  stretches  through  3V^  miles  of  Georgia 
swamp,  hauling  clay  to  the  plant  of  a  brick  comjiany.  The  buckets  are  carried  on  an 
endless  30,0()0-foot  length  of  USS  Tiger  Brand  Wire  Rope.  In  six  years,  the  tramway 
has  carrierl  over  a  million  tons  of  clay;  it  has  reduced  hauling  costs  by  66%. 


'^Ns* 
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The  Beauty  Is  More  Than  Skin 

Deep.  Look  at  the  doonray  for  a 
minute.  It  is  made  from  lus¬ 
trous,  permanently  attractive 
USS  Stainless  St€^l.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  a  research  laboratory 
that  is  in  con.stant  use.  The  Stain¬ 
less  will  stay  bright  indefinitely, 
since  the  surface  beauty  goes  all 
the  way  through.  Stainless  is 
hard,  too,  so  it  won’t  dent  and 
scratch  like  Sf)fter  metals. 


The  Greatest  Lift  In  the  World  .That  derrick  is  lifting  800  tons  of  dead  weight— an  all- 
time  world  record.  The  total  uplift  being  exerted  is  over  1300  tons.  To  build  the  derrick 
and  barge  required  about  2000  tons  of  steel,  and  40  tons  of  welding  rods  were  needed. 
Nine  miles  of  Wire  Ro|)e  are  used  in  the  rigging  of  this  equipment. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


Tkk  trki  urk  is  fiir  firii  ti  kuslitt  stnl 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  523  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  ...COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.. ..GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  ...NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  ...TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  Divhkm  of  UNITED  STATCS  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTS8URCN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  C-IMS 

SEI  th*  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It’s  a  (elMieer  TV  pregrom  presented  every  ether  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Ceesdt  yeer  Intel  newspeper  fer  time  end  stetiee. 
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SYNDICATES 

Comic  Characters  Need 
Warmth  and  Charm 


By  James  L.  Collings 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  Sylvan 
Byck,  comics  editor  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  was  in  a 
mood  to  answer  several  luke¬ 
warm  questions  put  to  him  in 
his  air-conditioned  office. 

He  had  been  asked  what  one 
quality  an  artist  needs  most. 

“That’s  a  good  question,”  he 
said,  “and  I’ve  often  thought 
about  it  myself.  I  would  say 
it’s  the  artist’s  ability  to  draw 
characters  that  have  warmth 
and  charm. 

“The  readers  have  to  care 
what  the  characters  are  doing; 
they  must  feel  along  with  them; 
share  their  joys  and  sorrows 
and  problems.  It’s  a  rare  artist 
who  can  draw  characters  like 
that,  but  at  the  same  time  it’s 
an  attribute  every  top  cartoon¬ 
ist  has. 

“The  vast  majority  of  car¬ 
toons  submitted  and  rejected 
here  don’t  have  that  warmth 
and  charm  because  the  artist 
is  trying  so  hard  to  be  funny 
that  the  characters  look  repul¬ 
sive.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a 
hairline  between  a  cartoon 
character  who  appears  extreme¬ 
ly  funny  and  one  that  is  dis¬ 
tasteful.” 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
it’s  more  difficult  to  create  a 
first-class  comic  character  than 
for  the  entertainment  world  to 
come  up  with  a  top  personality 
like  Hope  or  Crosby,  the  comic 


character  often  seems  to  live  on 
forever,  like  a  “Blondie,”  while 
the  VIP  in  show  biz  eventually 
fades. 

“When  you  can  make  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  strip  wear  forever,  it’s 
something,”  Sylvan  said. 

Next,  Syl,  is  how  KFS  stops 
the  slide  of  a  popular  strip. 
What  do  you  do? 

“It’s  a  big  question,”  he 
said,  “as  to  whether  you  can 
stop  the  slide.  A  lot  depends  on 
what  caused  the  decline  in  the 
first  place. 

“As  a  general  thing,  the  first 
year  or  two  determine  whether 
the  feature  goes  up  or  down. 
If  up,  it  generally  stays  there; 
if  down,  it’s  finished  because 
there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  basic  idea  or  characters. 

“But  to  get  back  to  what  we 
do.  Well,  we  try  the  standard 
pick-me-ups,  but  there  is  no 
formula,  there  are  no  cures  that 
can  be  prescribed.  It’s  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  letting  the 
strip  die  once  it  starts  to  go.” 

When  asked  how  importont 
the  cartoonist’s  art  is.  Sylvan 
said:  “It’s  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance.  But  you  can’t  separate 
text  from  art,  art  from  text. 
They  support  each  other  and 
are  equally  important. 

“One  thing,  though.  If  people 
lose  interest  in  an  adventure 
or  narrative  or  comic  product, 
they  don’t  kick  about  the  art. 


They  kick  about  the  text.  Good 
continuity  can  carry  mediocre 
art  to  a  certain  point,  but  good 
art  rarely  can  overcome  medi¬ 
ocre  continuity.” 

And  while  on  the  subject  of 
what’s  important,  Syl,  how 
about  the  reputation  or  prestige 
of  the  syndicate  behind  the 
product?  How  much  do  they 
push  the  feature  to  success? 

“Extremely  important,”  he 
answered.  “Reputation  and 
prestige  are  exactly  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  brand  names.  If  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  proved  it  can 
produce  something  good  again 
and  again,  buyers  naturally  are 
going  to  have  more  confidence 
in  the  firm’s  latest  item  than 
they  would  in  the  offerings  of 
an  unknown  or  a  company  that 
has  a  reputation  for  a  few  big 
hits  and  many  misses.” 

One  more,  Syl.  How  about 
trends  ?  The  talk  everywhere 
you  go  is  that  the  trend  in  the 
business  is  for  comic  comics  .  .  . 
the  gag-a-day  situation,  panels 
and  so  on. 

“I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  myself 
regarding  trends,”  he  said,  “but 
I  don’t  believe  in  such  things. 
We  try  to  give  the  editors  what 
they  want,  and  what  they  want 
is  a  good  comic  feature, 
whether  it’s  strictly  comic, 
narrative  or  adventure.” 

• 

Loew’s  Will  Acquire 
Interest  in  KTTV 

Los  Angeles 

I.oew’s,  Inc.  will  obtain  a 
25%  stock  interest  in  KTTV, 
the  Times  Mirror  Co.  television 
station,  as  part  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  leased  725  feature- 
length  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
I  films  for  television  showing  in 
the  next  seven  years. 

The  film  rental  fee  to  Loew’s, 
giving  KTTV  exclusive  exhibi¬ 
tion  rights  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  will  be  close  to  $4,000,000. 
Three  other  Los  Angeles  TV 
stations  have  whole  or  partial 
theatre  ownership. 

• 

Collins  Battles 
Pneumonia  Attack 

Walter  Collins,  United  Press 
chief  correspondent  and  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Middle  East,  who 
'  became  ill  of  pneumonia  last 
week  in  Cairo,  was  reported  out 
of  danger  this  week. 

Mr.  Collins  was  joined  by  his 
wife  and  son  who  had  been  va¬ 
cationing,  the  one  in  Austria 
and  the  other  in  Scotland.  Peter 
Webb,  of  the  UP  staff  in 
London,  was  sent  to  substitute 
for  Mr.  Collins  in  covering  the 
Suez  situation.  Through  his  ef¬ 
forts  an  oxygen  tent  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  Mr.  Collins. 


BeautT  and  the  bo»«. 

• 

A  career-gal  champ,  bright  and  breezy,  she  makes 
a  hit  with  the  boss.  This  swell  looker  never 
overlooks  anything  important  around  the  office, 
especially  a  man ...  is  never  late,  particularly  on 
payday... and  her  motto  is  that  she  wants  to  be  as  nice  as  a  nice 
gal  can  be  — and  still  get  ahead... 

Lolly 

by  Pete  Hansen,  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  water  cooler  set... 
refreshing  as  a  coffee  break,  clicks  like  a  typewriter  with  millions 
of  readers!  Hilariously  supported  by  the  boss  (who  has  a  big 
company  back  of  him,  and  a  substantial  corporation  in  front) 
and  a  cast  including  Pepper,  Granny,  Venus,  Mr.  Maypole,  and 
Hamlet... Lolly  gives  the  office  — and  circulation  — a  lift! 

A  dependable  attraction,  for  all  ages!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chieaffa  Trihune^IVeu?  YarkJVe9M?s 

Wmm  BuUtltm0,  York 

^ffnawcafe^  Mne»  Trtbunr  Totrrr,  Chtramo 


Chas.  Winner, 
KFS  Artist, 
Dies  at  71 

Charles  (Doc)  Winner,  who 
drew  “Elmer”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  syndicate,  died  Aug.  11 
in  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  The 
artist,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  cancer  of  the  liver,  was 
71. 

King  Features  said  Mr.  Win¬ 
ner  also  had  been  drawing  the 
“Katzen jammer  Kids”  since  the 
death  of  H.  H.  Knerr  nine 
years  ago.  The  Katz  Kids  will 
be  continued  by  Joe  Musial, 
KFS  educational  director. 
“There  has  been  no  decision  as 
yet  on  ‘Elmer,’  ”  a  spokesman 
said. 

Mr.  Winner,  a  native  of 
Perrysville,  Pa.,  and  one  of  10 
children,  had  three  newspaper 
jobs  before  joining  King  for  a 
long  stay — 38  years.  He  began 
with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post 
as  a  sports  cartoonist,  later  be¬ 
coming  the  paper’s  political 
cartoonist;  in  1914  he  joined 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot, 
also  as  political  cartoonist;  and 
in  1917  went  to  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle.  A  year 
later  he  moved  to  King,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  syndicate’s 
first  artists. 

Mr.  Winner,  whose  stiip  con¬ 
cerned  a  small  boy  and  his  dog, 
once  said  most  of  the  characters 
in  “Elmer”  were  patterned 
after  boys  he  knew  in  his  youth. 
“A  great  many  of  the  stunts 
they  do  are  ones  we  either  did 
or  tried  to  do  when  we  were 
kids,”  he  said. 

• 

John  Lutz  Dies  at  77 ; 
Pioneer  Ad  Rep 

John  E.  Lutz,  77,  pioneer 
newspaper  representative  who 
formerly  headed  his  own  firm, 
John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  died  Aug.  13 
at  his  home  in  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 
He  retired  from  the  newspaper 
representative  business  about 
four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lutz  was  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  in  1919, 
later  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  “United  Front”  movement 
that  led  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.A. 

Besides  his  widow,  Helen,  Mr. 
Lutz  is  survived  by  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Frederick  Boyd,  West 
Palm  Beach  Fla.,  and  one 
brother-in-law,  Fred  F.  Parsons, 
who  retired  two  years  ago  as 
Western  manager  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 
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COAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Association 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.C. 


August,  1956 

America  is  the  coal  mine  of  the  world.  United  States  markets 
are  supplied  regularly,  dependably,  with  quality  coal  to  meet 
necessary  demands  .  Canada  receives  and  consumes  millions 
of  tons  annually  through  a  long-established  rail-and-water 
supply  line  that  has  contributed  to  Canadian  growth  and 
prosperity.  Overseas,  coal  from  Utah  is  fuel  in  Korea  and 
other  coal  from  West  Virginia  fires  steel  mills  in  Japan  and 
Western  Europe;  in  short,  coal  from  many  states  is  being 
shipped  to  many  countries  in  need  of  more  energy  than  their 
own  fuel  industries  can  supply. 

America  has  the  world’s  most  efficient  coal  industry.  That 
is  why  more  industrial  consumers  in  this  country  and  an 
increasing  number  in  foreign  countries  are  turning  to  the 
superior  coals  produced  by  our  mines  .  Our  coal  producers 
have  invested  big  sums  of  money  -  often  going  without 
profits  and  into  debt  -  in  the  past  several  years  for  new 
machinery  to  take  out  constantly  more  tons  per  day  per  man 
employed.  This  tremendous  mechanization  makes  bituminous 
coal  the  lowest-cost  fuel  available  in  most  industrial  areas 
in  the  United  States,  and  competitive  with  coal  and  other 
fuels  in  Western  Europe  and  other  areas  in  the  world 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

Rising  energy  demands  around  the  world  will  require  still 
more  coal .  Each  new  survey  of  world  energy  needs  estimates 
that  more  tons  of  American  coal  will  be  required  to  fill 
them.  New  mines  will  have  to  be  opened.  Big  sums  of  money 
will  be  needed  to  buy  the  machinery  to  equip  them  -  contin¬ 
uous  miners,  conveyors,  automatic  devices  that  will  cut 
costs  at  every  stage  of  production,  preparation,  transpor¬ 
tation  . 

To  install  the  new  capacity  required,  the  coal  industry  must 
have  a  fair  return  on  its  product  to  provide  earnings  to 
help  finance  the  job  and  to  attract  the  savings  of  investors 
who  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  companies  to  earn 
profits  that  are  attractive  to  investors.  The  American 
bituminous  coal  industry  is  an  essential  national  asset, 
necessary  to  our  prosperity  and  security. 


Material  In  Coal  Fact*  may  b*  quetad  or  repreducod  for  any  purpose.  If  further  information  is  desired,  contact  Notional  Coal  Association. 

(,  Advertisement) 
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Sisto  Camera  Makes 
Monsters  of  Insects 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Several  months  ago  Frank 
Muto,  former  INP  jjhotogrrapher 
now  in  business  for  himself, 
visited  Ernie  Sisto,  mechanical 
wizard  of  the  Neu'  York  Timen. 
Frank  had  a  question. 

There  are  almost  700,000 
known  insects  that  damage 
crops  and  annoy  mankind,  he 
told  Ernie,  as  w'ell  as  countless 
others  that  haven’t  even  been 
tabulated  yet.  Take  the  boll 
weevil,  for  instance.  It’s  the 
scourge  of  the  South. 

The  only  way  to  get  greatly 
magnified  photographs  of  these 
insects  is  to  shoot  them  in  a 
lab  with  expensive  microscopic 
cameras,  F^rank  reminded  Er¬ 
nie.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
if  he  could  go  out  in  the  field 
with  a  specially-designed  cam¬ 
era  and  capture  the  little  mon¬ 
sters  at  birth,  at  play,  at  work, 
at  lunch,  at  death.  It  would  be 
a  fine  contribution  to  the 
.science  of  entomology.  Journals 
on  the  subject  could  use  jiic- 
tures  instead  of  line  drawings, 
and  it  wasn’t  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  perhaps  the  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  such  matters 
could  learn  to  exterminate  or 
control  the  insects  from  a  study 
of  the  pictures. 

After  enthusiastically  build¬ 
ing  up  his  case,  Frank  came  to 
the  point,  the  purpose  of  his 
call:  Could  such  a  camcia  be 
made?  Ernie  said  he  thought 
he  could  do  the  job,  given 
enough  time. 

While  Ernie  and  his  listener 
sat  around  waiting  for  Frank 
to  show'  up  with  the  camera,  the 
Times  photographer  told  how 
he  went  about  it. 

“Some  insects,  you  know,  are 
the  size  of  a  pinhead,”  he  .said, 
“so  the  problem  was  one  of 
making  a  camera  that  would 
greatly  enlarge  them.  Micro- 
.scopic  photography  was  out  of 
the  question. 

“I  decided  to  take  the  holder 
carrier  of  n  4  x  5  Speed 
Graphic  and  build  an  entirely 
new  camera  with  a  pre-focusing 
arrangement  w’hich  would  give 
Frank  approximately  six  times 
magnification  on  the  negative. 

“Notice  I  said  on  the  nega¬ 
tive.  That’s  important  becau.se 
he  can  make  terrific  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  the  negative  to  al¬ 
most  any  size  he  wants.  So  far 
he’s  been  able  to  blow  up  in¬ 
sects  to  2^>  times  their  life  size. 


“Well,  after  starting  with  the 
carrier,  I  then  built  a  wooden 
oblong  box  (2'  X  5"  x  o”).  In 
the  front  I  put  a  w'ide-angle 
lens  (."’a”)  and  a  focusing 
stage. 

The  lens  and  the  back  of 
the  box  with  the  holder  are 
stationary,  and  the  focusing  is 
done  with  the  stage  in  front  of 
the  lens. 

“The  lighting  source  is 
Mighty  Light.  There’s  built-in 
synchronization  with  double 
lighting:  one  is  a  pla.stic  ring 
light  around  the  lens  and  the 
other  is  a  s'de  light  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  camera.  This 
light  swings  freely. 

“The  focusing  arrangement 
is  unusual,  I  think.  To  begin 
with,  I  drilled  a  hole  in  the 
groundglass  al)out  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
put  a  little  magnifier  (.‘lx  glass) 
that  is  pre-focused  to  114"  from 
where  the  groundglass  origin¬ 
ally  wa.s,  thus  giving  Frank  a 
much  brighter  image  to  focus 
on. 

“Altogether,  the  cameia  took 
a  week  and  a  half  to  build 
after  several  month’s  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  Frank  has  made 
about  1,000  pictures  with  it.” 
(All  exposures  were  at  400, 
F.32.) 

.4t  this  moment  Frank  came 
in  from  his  shop  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  (Terminal  News  Photo 
Syndicate).  He  was  just  back 
from  a  field  trip  and  Ernie  was 
fresh  off  a  month’s  vacation. 


The  boll  weevil — I  /3  of  an  inch 
long — loots  like  sonte  pre-historic 
nnonsfer. 


1  I 

Ernie  Sisto,  left,  and  the  camera 

When  he  showed  his  batch  of 
pictures,  Ernie  and  other  Times 
cameramen  gathered  in  the 
newspaper’s  n  e  w  photo-lab 
lounge  were  (juite  impressed. 

An  observer  asked  Ernie 
about  another  clever  device  on 
the  side  of  the  camera. 

“That,”  he  explained,  “is  a 
ball-bearing  clamp  for  the  cable 
release.  It  keeps  the  cable  flat 
against  the  camera  .so  it’s  ready 
at  all  times.  The  camera  is  not 
perfect  by  any  means.  We  may 
still  have  to  make  a  few  minor 
changes.” 

Frank  said  he’s  invested 
$8.')0  in  the  camera  to  date  and 
is  convinced  he’s  got  a  solid 
investment.  He  wants  to  special¬ 
ize  in  this  field,  and  said  sever¬ 
al  ad  agencies  and  oil  companies 
are  interested  in  his  work. 

“.After  all,”  he  added,  “no 
other  camera  can  go  out  now 
and  do  what  this  one  does.  By 
the  way,  Ernie  al.so  designed  a 
movie  camera  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  gives  me  the  same 
lesults.  I  forgot  to  bring  it 
over,  but  I’ll  use  it  mostly  for 
color.” 

Someone  was  practical 
enough  to  ask  if  a  patent  had 
Ijeen  applied  for. 

Frank  glanced  at  Ernie. 
“Yes,”  he  .'^aid,  “I’ve  applied 
for  one.  Oh,  if  only  Ernie  were 
a  businessman  he’d  be  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  today.  Why,  the  Sisto 
gun  alone  would  have  made  him 
rich.” 

Ernie  gave  the  oh-cut-it-out 
shrug  he  always  gives  when 
someone  tries  to  prai.se  him. 

Sports  Winner 

Clint  Grant  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  \ew8  has  won 
first  prize  ($100,  plus  $100 
bonus)  in  the  Sports  Photo  Con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Rawlings 
Sporting  Goods  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 


be  designed  for  Frank  Muto,  right. 


Blazing  School 
In  Full  Color 
On  8  Columns 

Va.vcoi'ver,  P,.C. 

The  Vancouver  Sun,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  use  of  colored  news 
j)hotos,  ran  an  eight-column 
color  cut  of  a  school  fire  acioss 
the  top  of  page  one  July  24. 

It  depicted,  in  faithful  tone.s, 
the  leaping  tongues  of  flame 
which  ravaged  a  high  .school  in 
a  .suburban  municipality. 

Editors  had  called  in  en¬ 
gravers  and  pressmen  during 
the  night  to  race  the  clock  in 
the  complicated  color  process. 

Editors  long  ago  earmarked 
a  big  fire  as  the  perfect  op¬ 
portunity  to  fully  exploit  color. 

LcMiked  Like  a  Big  One 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July 
2.‘1  the  break  came.  Watchers 
from  the  Sun  tower  spotted  a 
plume  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 
.A  reporter  and  photographer 
were  sent  out  as  a  matter  of 
routine  when  telephone  checks 
indicated  a  fire. 

It  looked  like  a  big  one  and 
Acting  City  Editor  Ron  Rose 
thought  it  might  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  everyone  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  Art  Editor  Jack  Pat- 
teison  agreed  and  soon  color 
photographer  Charles  Warner 
was  out  on  the  assignment. 

The  picture  was  good.  .As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor  Himie 
Koshevoy  gave  the  go-ahead, 
Patterson  worked  through  the 
evening  to  set  it  up  and  every¬ 
thing  clicked. 

Publisher  Donald  Cromie 
awarded  bonuses  the  next  day 
to  W’arner,  Patterson  and  Rose. 
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k  Royal  Ortho  Film 


The  fastest  orthochromatic  film  ever  made 


•  Royal  Ortho  is  the  orthochromatic  counterpart 
of  Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film,  has  the  same  daylight 
speed  rating,  the  same  latitude  to 

over-  and  underexposure. 

•  Can  be  developed  under  appropriate 
(dark  red)  safelight. 

•  Comes  in  all  widely  used  sheet-film  sizes. 

•  Royal  Ortho’s  speed  has  been  achieved  without 
sacrifice  of  brilliance,  fine  grain, 

or  crisp  tone  separation.  In  fact,  these 
qualities  have  been  improved  to  give 
finer  negatives  than  before. 

•  For  those  who  prefer  an  orthochromatic 
film,  here  is  an  ultra-modern  emulsion  with 
a  rating  of  200  daylight,  125  tungsten. 
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Democrats 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  extended  nature  of  the 
speaker’s  podium.  However, 
most  of  the  seats  were  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  reporters  had  to  look 
at  the  backs  of  the  speakers’ 
heads.  In  the  rear  comer  of  the 
press  section,  reporters  could 
not  see  the  speakers  at  all  and 
were  provided  with  television 
sets  to  watch. 

More  TV  Confusion 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  television  networks  did  a 
better  and  more  extensive  job 
of  coverage  than  ever  before. 
In  so  doing,  the  confusion 
created  by  physical  equipment 
at  press  conferences  and  inter¬ 
views  was  accentuated.  Report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  were 
more  restricted  than  ever  before 
at  convention  hall  by  a  system 
of  limited  credentials  which 
eliminated  the  practice  of  writ¬ 
ers  and  cameramen  roaming  at 
will  among  delegates  and  spec¬ 
tators.  Convention  officials  did 
not  forbid  this  practice  but 
made  it  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Reporters  noted  that  politi¬ 
cians  have  a  tendency  to  give 
them  information  “not  for  at¬ 
tribution’’  then  to  go  on  televi¬ 
sion  with  a  formal  statement. 
Some  reporters  felt  there  is 
still  a  tendency  to  make  a  tele¬ 
vised  press  conference  into  a 
show  instead  of  a  business  ses¬ 
sion. 

One  important  Washington 
correspondent  said  the  problem 
should  be  studied  completely  by 
responsible  newspaper  people 
and  their  counterparts  from 
other  media  plus  government 
officials  in  order  to  develop 
some  “ground  rules”  so  that  all 
media  can  work  together  satis¬ 
factorily  at  such  sessions. 

The  design  of  convention 
planners  to  present  a  program 
for  a  television  audience  was 
particularly  noticeable  when 
speakers  were  addressing  a  hall 
almost  devoid  of  delegates,  spec¬ 
tators  and  press  on  Tuesday. 
Each  speaker  then,  and  almost 
every  other  time,  addressed 
themselves  to  “you  who  are 
listening  and  watching  on  tele¬ 
vision.” 

‘Old  Man’  Active 

The  Western  Union  toll  of 
wordage  filed  up  to  Wednesday 
night  revealed  that  for  news¬ 
paper  reporters  the  story  was  a 
“leg  man’s”  job.  Only  half  of 
one  percent  of  the  wordage  filed 
at  that  time  was  from  conven¬ 
tion  hall.  The  bulk  was  turned 
out  at  press  headquarters  in  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  downtown. 

Mr.  Truman  retained  the 


news  spotlight  by  his  constant 
hammering  that  Gov.  Stevenson 
“can’t  win  without  a  lot  of 
help”  including  “the  old  man 
from  Missouri.” 

In  the  Hearst  interview,  Mr. 
Truman  voiced  his  opinion  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  “too  defeat¬ 
ist  to  win.”  This  interview  re¬ 
sulted  in  reporters  contacting 
Mr.  Truman  for  further  elabora¬ 
tion.  He  called  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday. 
This  conference,  like  his  Satur¬ 
day  meeting,  was  an  over-flow 
affair  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom 
of  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 

Mr.  Truman  aimed  his  open¬ 
ing  statement  directly  at  the 
reporters  covering  the  conven¬ 
tion,  stating: 

“I  am  deeply  touched  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  press  and  so 
many  of  our  illustrious  column¬ 
ists  about  my  political  judgment 
which  really  reaches  my  heart. 
Seldom  have  I  seen  such  con¬ 
cern  about  the  political  future 
of  a  former  President;  even  by 
those  who  never  had  the  slight¬ 
est  interest  in  his  policies  or 
his  aims,  except  to  defeat  him. 

“They  have  suggested  that 
this  former  President,  when  he 
cautioned  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  against  jumping  un¬ 
thinkingly  on  a  long  planned 
bandwagon,  that  he  ri.sk  his 
possible  place  in  history  and  his 
skill  as  a  politician.  They  need 
not  be  alarmed,  for  I  am  never 
worried  about  the  consequences 
to  me  personally  for  any  action 
I  ever  take,  if  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  I  think  this  is. 

Missed  the  Point 

“I  think  the  press  and  the 
columnists  have  missed  the  point 
of  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  My 
purpose  was,  and  still  is,  to 
urge  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  to  nominate  a  fighting  can¬ 
didate,  committed  without  res¬ 
ervations  or  evasions,  to  the 
dynamic  principles  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party. 

“The  reason  for  this  press 
conference  is  to  warn  the  people 
of  the  danger  to  the  Democratic 
Party  of  its  becoming  just  a 
caretaker  party.” 

Later,  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  he  had  called  his 
press  conference,  Mr.  Truman 
said  it  was  because  of  the 
“prognostications  by  these  won¬ 
derful  egghead  columnists.” 

During  the  question-and-an- 
swer  period,  while  reporters 
were  firing  questions  at  the 
former  President  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  flash  bulb  popped  with  a 
loud  bang,  Mr.  Truman  observed 
with  a  chuckle,  “There  must  be 
a  Communist  in  the  House.” 

Failure  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 


casting  System  to  carry  the 
full  45-minute  film,  “The  Pur¬ 
suit  of  Happiness,”  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  keynote  address 
caused  an  outburst  from  the 
delegates  and  a  series  of  sharp 
rebuttals  on  the  part  of  CBS 
officials,  defending  their  edi¬ 
torial  judgment. 

At  the  close  of  the  film. 
National  Chairman  Paul  Butler 
declared,  “I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  that  one  of  our  major 
television  networks  failed  to 
keep  its  commitment  to  show 
this  film.” 

He  thanked  the  National  and 
American  Broadcasting  com¬ 
panies,  thus  pointing  an  accus¬ 
ing  finger  at  CBS,  and  causing 
delegates  to  shout,  “Throw  ’em 
out!”  Mr.  Butler  added: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me 
.say  to  all  of  you  that  we  had  no 
idea  that  any  network  would 
edit  any  part  of  this  convention 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  but  we  shall  keen 
our  commitment  to  all  the 
media  of  public  information,  the 
networks  and  the  press,  .?o  that 
the  people  may  know.” 

CBS  showed  the  last  six 
minutes  of  the  film,  NBC  and 
ABC  carried  it  in  full.  CBS 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  period 
to  intei-views  by  and  between 
its  commentators. 

Chairman  Butler  discussed 
the  matter  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  on  Tuesday.  He  said  the 
omission  amounted  “in  effect 
to  sabotage,”  but  added  he  did 
not  want  to  suggest  that  it  wa.s 
done  deliberately  or  with  poli¬ 
tical  motivation.” 

Prior  to  the  news  confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Butler  wired  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  making  a  formal  demand 
that  the  network  show  the 
complete  keynote  film  “upon 
your  full  television  and  radio 
networks  with  the  same  number 
of  affiliated  stations  which 
carried  other  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  Monday  evening.” 

‘Inflammatory  Attack’ 

Dr.  Stanton  said  he  was 
“shocked”  by  Mr.  Butler’s  “in¬ 
flammatory  attack”  on  CBS.  He 
asserted,  “neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  at  CBS  has  ever  com¬ 
mitted  CBS  to  carry  the  film.” 

Dr.  Stanton  said  the  issue 
involves  freedom  of  the  press. 
“Those  who  make  the  news 
cannot,  in  a  free  .society,  dic¬ 
tate  to  broadcasters,  as  part  of 
the  free  press,  to  what  extent, 
where,  and  how  they  shall  cover 
the  news,”  he  stated. 

“Television  and  radio,  in 
covering  the  conventions,  as 
well  as  all  other  news  events, 
are  not  mere  conduits  which 


must  carry  everything  which 
the  newsmaker  demands.  On 
the  contrar>’,  we  insist  most 
vigorously  that  we  are,  and 
must  remain,  free  to  exercise 
our  news  judgment.” 

Spokesman  for  ABC  and 
NBC  said  CBS  was  within  its 
rights  in  telecasting  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  saw  fit. 

Tuesday  night,  CBS  didn’t 
show  a  film  clip  from  “The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,”  used 
to  introduce  a  star  of  that  pic¬ 
ture,  Harold  Russell,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention.  CBS  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  had  not  been 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
film  clip  and  that  it  could  not 
be  picked  up  satisfactorily  by 
the  pool  cameras. 

In  response  to  a  reporter’s 
question  as  what  he  would  do 
if  CBS  replied  “no”  to  his  de¬ 
mand  for  a  re-run  of  the  film, 
Mr.  Butler  said  “it  would  help 
to  crystallize  in  the  public  mind 
what  restrictions  in  the  form 
of  legislation  might  be  needed.” 
He  didn’t  elaborate  on  this. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that 
“television  and  radio  will  not 
follow  the  trend  of  a  large  part 
of  the  press  in  their  treatment 
of  political  news.” 

Clement  Injects 
Press  in  Keynote 

Gov.  Frank  Clement  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  injected  references  to 
newspapers  and  freedom  of  the 
press  in  his  keynote  address  to 
the  Democratic  convention. 

Included  among  his  10  indict¬ 
ments  of  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  was  one  “count” 
charging  “that  a  veil  of  secrecy 
has  been  thrown  around  activi¬ 
ties  and  affairs  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  now  in  Washing;ton  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  legiti¬ 
mate  inquiries  of  a  free  people, 
a  free  press  and  a  free  commu¬ 
nications  system  are  denied 
without  just  cause  or  provoca¬ 
tion.” 

In  referring  to  U.  S.  foreign 
policy.  Gov.  Clement  mentioned 
the  Suez  Canal  problem  and  re¬ 
lated  the  situation  to  newspaper 
handling  of  the  matter.  Noting 
that  U.  S.  Defense  Secretary 
Wilson  had  described  the  Suez 
matter  “a  little  thing,”  the  key¬ 
noter  asserted  that  perhaps 
newspaper  publishers,  who  have 
been  giving  the  Suez  story 
front  page  play,  might  not 
know  their  business  and  should 
look  to  Wilson  for  advice. 

At  another  point  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  the  speaker  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  President’s  press 
secretary,  James  Hagerty,  stat¬ 
ing:  “He  (Mr.  Eisenhower) 

cannot  Jim  Hagertize  his  way 
through  his  campaign.” 
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The  Copy  Boy  As  He  Appears  .  .  . 


Mild  Protest 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


spread  good  humor  over  our 
land.  Millions  daily  get  a 
mental  vitamin  or  two  from 
the  rippling  rhymes  of  Uncle 
Walt  Mason,  whom  Irvin  Cobb 
called  “the  high  priest  of  horse 
sense”  and  even  William  Dean 
Howells,  “the  dean  of  American 
letters,”  honored  for  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  his  contributions. 
Where  are  we  developing  a 
crop  of  humorists  comparable 
to  those  developed  from  50  to 
70  years  ago?  And  what  politi¬ 
cal  analyst  or  gossip  columnist 
is  giving  the  world  anything 
one-tenth  as  endearing  and  en¬ 
during  as  "Little  Boy  Blue”  or 
Ade’s  Fables  or  any  of  the 
more  delightful  efforts  of  those 
days? 

I  think  it  might  be  good  for 
us  if  we  had  a  few  more  col¬ 
umnists  who  strove  only  to 
develop  gifts  of  good  humor 
and — occasionally  —  tenderness. 
And  I  think  the  public  would 
like  it,  too.  For  evidence,  I 
think  Clarence  Day  and  James 
Thurber  belong  more  to  the  old 
school  than  to  the  new.  And 
even  I  write  a  column  designed 
only  to  amuse  which  either  a 
lot  of  readers  like  or  there  are 
a  lot  of  free  and  easy  liars  in 
the  area  served  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  newspaper’s  job  is  to 
supply  the  daily  bread  of  our 


mental  diet,  and  its  obligation 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  diet  is 
not  only  wholesome  but  bal¬ 
anced.  Much  news  and  many 
editorials  must  deal  with 
weighty  and  often  depressing 
matters.  In  many  papers,  the 
only  relief  from  them  is  found 
in  the  cartoons.  They  help,  but 
they  are  not  enough. 

I  suspect  that  in  every  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  office  there 
is  at  least  one  potential  humor¬ 
ist  of  quality  who  never  gets 
encouragement  to  develop  his 
gift.  In  consequence,  I  think 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  losing 
something  which  would  be  good 
for  it.  And  I  think  quite  a 
number  of  editors  are  missing 
chances  to  develop  their  own 
stars,  in  whom  their  readers 
would  take  personal  pride.  Of 
course  we  couldn’t  get  along 
without  some  of  the  pundits, 
but  do  we  need  so  many? 
Quite  a  lot  of  people  still  don’t 
want  to  be  anybody’s  mental 
satellite. 

Lee  Shippey 
Sierra  Madre,  Calif. 


Section  for  Mary’s 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Opening  of  the  Valley  Fair 
shopping  center  of  Macy’s,  San 
Francisco,  was  marked  here  by 
16-page  sections  in  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  San  Jose 
Sews.  Page  ads  were  carried 
also  in  other  dailies  of  the  area. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Valuable 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  Ques¬ 
tion  and  Answer  Panel  has 
been  most  helpful. 

In  the  Aug.  4  issue,  letters 
“About  That  Tape — ”  serve 
much  the  same  purpose. 

The  information  is  valuable. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  publish  answers  from  readers 
to  questions  like  those  that 
have  been  raised. 

J.  A.  Sharpe  Jr. 
Lumberton  (N.C.)  Robesonian. 

*  *  « 

(E&P  hopes  to  publish  the 
Q  &  A  Panel  feature  occasion¬ 
ally  as  questions  merit  it. — 
Ed.) 

• 

Journalism  Credit 

To  the  Editor:  Hurrah  for 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  which 
will  give  journalism  graduates 
credit  for  two  years  experience. 

As  the  product  of  two  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  (Rutgers  and 
Syracuse)  and  a  former  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  State  University,  I 
know  of  the  valuable  skills  that 


students  are  taught.  (Granted 
some  students  don’t  absorb  all 
of  it  and  the  I-know-it-all-now- 
student  is  still  with  us.) 

Some  newspaper  executives, 
however,  who  would  fire  a  re¬ 
porter  for  turning  in  a  story 
written  on  hearsay  evidence, 
have  never  even  consulted  the 
catalogpie  of  a  journalism 
school  for  information  about 
the  courses  given,  much  less 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  visit 
a  campus  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves.  These  are  the  loudest 
voices  who  decry  the  value  of 
journalism  school  training. 

(Mrs.)  Lee  Hafkin  Steele 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

• 

Work  Experience 
Credits  Granted 

The  Long  Island  University 
Department  of  Journalism  co¬ 
operative  training  program, 
tested  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  with  three  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  will  be  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  journalism  curricu¬ 
lum. 

The  program  enables  journal¬ 
ism  majors  who  are  working 
on  newspapers,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  organizations  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  work  experi¬ 
ence. 


A  smgle~¥olume  research 
lArary  to  help  you  plan 
your  1957  advertising. . , 


E&P  Market  Guide 


SEND  THIS 
COUPON : 


Population,  retail  sales,  and  income 
estimates  for  1957,  more  than  a  year 
ahead  of  any  other  publication,  are  right 
at  your  fingertips  in  this  recognized 
marketing  volume.  And  you’ll  get  data 
on  housing,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
many  other  subjects  to  help  you  do  a 
better  job  of  planning  schedules, 
selecting  markets  and  media,  store  and 
plant  locations,  developing  sales  and 
marketing  programs.  Only  $6  a  copy. 
Publication  date,  November,  1956. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO. 

Suit*  1700,  1475  Broadway 
Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Plaata  sand  mo  tha  1957  MARKET  GUIDE. 
□  $6  onclosad 

Name  .  . 

Orqaniiation  . . 

Addross  . 

City 


Q  Bill  my  company 


.  State  . 

A  few  copies  of  the  1956  edition  are  still  available. 
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Says  Strike  Insurance 
Against  Public  Policy 


Strike  insurance  carried  by 
newspaper  publishers  is  against 
public  policy  in  the  opinion  of 
Leffert  Holz,  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  was  revealed  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 

The  guild  made  public  this 
letter  from  New  York  State 
Attorney-General  Jacob  K.  da¬ 
vits,  dated  Aug.  2  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York: 

“Upon  investigation,  this  of¬ 
fice  learned  that  insurance 
again.st  business  losses  due  to 
strikes  did  exist  and  was  being 
made  available  to  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

“The  material  which  this  De¬ 
partment  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  its  investigation,  in¬ 
cluding  copies  of  the  insurance 
policies  then  in  use,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  Department 
of  Insurance. 

“On  July  25,  1956,  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  that  department  that 
the  filings  of  each  insurance 
company  involved  were  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  approval  of 
such  coverage  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  public  policy.” 

When  about  10  insurance 
companies  carrying  the  policies 
filed  their  rates  in  May,  Mr. 
Holz  advised  them  he  would 
not  approve  the  rates  because 
in  his  opinion  such  coverage 
would  be  contrary  to  public 
policy.  This,  of  course,  did  not 
apply  to  Lloyds  of  liOndon, 
which  carried  a  lot  of  the  in¬ 
surance,  or  to  any  other  insur¬ 
ance  companies  not  licensed  by 
New  York  State. 

400  Papers 

The  Newspaper  Publishing 
Premium  Fund  Committee, 


elected  by  nearly  400  <laily 
new'spaper  publishers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  who 
comprise  the  strike  insurance 
group,  merely  transferred  its 
insurance  to  other  companies. 
A.  V.  .Miller,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Inc.,  is  chairman  of 
the  NPPFC. 

No  ruling  of  illegality  has 
been  made  against  strike  in¬ 
surance  in  New  York  and  in 
no  other  state  has  objection 
been  raised  against  it,  it  was 
learned. 

Ordinary  extended  coverage 
insurance  covers  breakage  of 
windows  by  thrown  objects  or 
other  physical  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  in  event  of  a  strike  but 
does  not  cover  loss  of  use  or 
income  on  account  of  a  strike, 
state  insurance  authorities  ex¬ 
plained. 

W’hen  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Eagle  was  killed  by  a  guild 
strike  last  year,  the  guild  com¬ 
plained  to  state  authorities  that 
strike  insurance  made  available 
to  newspaper  publishers  actual¬ 
ly  encouraged  forcing  of  em¬ 
ployes  out  on  strike. 

• 

Rorli«*ster  Boy  Wins 
1 9lh  Soap  Box  Derby 

Akron,  Ohio 

Slim  14-ycar-old  Norman 
Westfall  made  it  two  in  a  row 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  scooting 
his  lavender-colored  racer  to 
victory  in  the  19th  All-Ameri¬ 
can  Soap  Box  Derby  here  Aug. 
12. 

A  record  crowd  of  65,000  saw 
the  112-j)ounder  nose  out  con¬ 
tenders  from  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in 
the  final. 


©bituarg 

Mairice  Symonds,  64.  chief 
librarian  of  the  A'eu’  York 
Xeu'H  for  nearly  35  years,  .Aug. 
14,  of  a  heart  attack  in  the 
office.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  an  office  boy  on  the 
Montreal  Star. 

«  «  * 

Merle  Crowell,  67,  a  .senior 
editor  of  Reader’s  Digest,  Aug. 
14,  of  a  heart  attack,  at  his 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  home.  A  native 
of  Maine  he  was  a  New  York 
Evening  Sun  reporter  1911-15 
before  going  into  magazine  and 
publicity  work. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harry  Lever,  43,  aviation 
writer,  formerly  on  the  staffs 
of  Washington  newspajjers, 
Aug.  13,  of  a  heart  attack,  in 
Washington. 

♦  ♦  0 

Paul  C.  Woods,  7!>,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sheldon 
(la.)  Mail,  a  weekly,  since 
191.‘5,  Aug.  12. 

*  *  * 

JAME.S  H.  Kirchner,  82,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Ma- 
hanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record- 
American,  Aug.  11.  He  gave  up 
the  trade  of  painter  in  his 
teens  to  become  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 

*  * 

Louis  J.  Dolphin,  61,  a 
veteran  reporter  on  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  City  News 
Association  staffs  in  New  York 
City,  Aug.  4. 

«  *  <> 

George  L.  Burr,  65,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winter  Haven 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Aug.  3.  He  was 
a  former  mayor  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  . 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  Olds,  60,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Spi  ing- 
field  (O.)  Newspapers,  Aug. 
11,  of  a  heart  attack.  After  re¬ 
tiring  as  managing  editor  in 
1949  he  published  a  weekly 
newsletter. 

*  *  * 

Walter  S.  Funnell,  89,  re¬ 
tired  Brooklyn  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  editor,  Aug.  10.  He  was 
with  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times 
for  25  years  and  from  1922  to 
1926  he  was  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  at  Rockville 
Centre. 

♦  *  * 

Harry  Chandlee,  7.‘J,  former 
Washington  newsman  who  be¬ 
came  a  film  and  script  writer 
in  Hollywood,  Aug.  >3. 

*  *  * 

Sherry  Bowen,  .56,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press 


ITU  Printers 
Call  Strikes 
On  2  Dailies 

Two  small  daily  newspapers 
continued  to  publish  this  week 
under  difficulty,  following  the 
walkout  of  printers. 

The  dispute  at  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 
revolved  around  the  refusal  of 
Publisher  Walter  Walker  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  demands  that  man¬ 
agement  grive  blanket  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  and  laws  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Pressmen  Stay 

Eighteen  members  of  the 
local  typographical  union  went 
on  strike  Aug.  10.  Their  mini¬ 
mum  pay  has  been  $96  for  40 
hours.  The  Sentinel  has  oper¬ 
ated  under  union  shop  condi¬ 
tions  for  50  of  its  63  years. 
Union  pressmen  crossed  the 
printers’  picket  lines  and  all 
other  Sentinel  employes — about 
100 — continued  on  their  jobs. 
Help  was  given  by  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  area  to 
keep  the  Sentinel  publishing. 

Nine  members  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  employed  by  the 
young  Delaware  State  Netvs  at 
Dover  remained  away  from 
their  jobs  and  threw  a  picket 
line  around  the  plant.  The 
newly  formed  union  has  been 
.seeking  recognition  but  Jack 
Smyth,  editor  and  publi.'her, 
took  the  position  he  could  not 
allow  an  election  because  the 
ITU  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  law  requiring  the  filing  of 
non-Communist  affidavits. 

Mr.  Smyth  said  journeymen 
printers  on  the  State  News 
received  $2.20  per  hour.  The 
company  which  established  the 
daily  in  September  1953,  also 
publishes  two  weeklies,  one  for 
the  Dover  Air  Force  Ba.sc. 


Newsfeatures  staff,  Aug.  4,  of 
a  heart  ailment. 

♦  «  « 

Louis  B.  Valadie,  .56,  adver¬ 
tising  account  man  with  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Leilg- 
erSews  since  1948,  Aug.  8. 

*  «  * 

John  B.  Atkins,  -56,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Sews  for  10  years,  re¬ 
cently,  of  a  heart  attack. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Rie.se.n,  63,  general 
manager  of  the  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  I)  a  i  I  y  Ardmo  e  te, 
1923-54,  and  former  president 
of  Oklahoma  Pres.-  Association, 
July  28. 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Exclusive— County  seat — Growing 
$200,000.00,  terms. 
BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  CQMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


James  W.  Blackburn  Kay  V,  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


Jack  V.  Harvey 
WaahinKton  Bldg;. 
Sterling  3-4311-2 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marshall 
1101  Healey  Bldg. 
Jackson  5-1576-7 


W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 
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Brooks  Joins 
San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin 

San  Francisco 
Wallace  Brooks  has  been 
named  associate  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  it  was  announced 
Aug.  1C  by  R.  L.  Litchfield,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Mr.  Brooks  will  take  over 
his  new  duties  Sept.  1.  He  is 
presently  associated  with 
George  Dorsey  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  six-year-old  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  Star. 

Top  Chicago  Posts 
The  appointee  was  the  first 
advertising  director  of  the 
Chicat/o  Siin.  He  was  hired 
by  Marshall  Field  in  1941  for 
the  preliminary  planning  of 
that  newspaper  and  continued 
as  advertising  chief  until  1947. 

Mr.  Brooks’  experience  also 
includes  19  years  with  the 


Chicago  Tribune.  He  joined 
that  newspaper  after  advertis-  i 
ing  experience  begun  with  the  j 
Bhoenix  (Ariz.)  Regublie  and 
extended  to  the  San  Francisco 
h'xaminer. 

He  was  management  consult¬ 
ant  here  for  a  period  beginning 
in  1947  and  then  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  San  Francisco 
\'ews,  for  a  short  time.  At 
Santa  Barbara  he  has  been  i 
serving  as  Star  vice  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Call-Bulletin  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Max  Wilcox, 
retail  advertising  manager; 
Walter  Clark,  assistant  local 
manager;  O.  L.  Barker,  general 
ad  manager  and  I.  G.  Keller,  i 
classified  manager,  remain  un¬ 
changed,  Mr.  Litchfield  said. 


Wine  W  eek  Schedule 

San  Francisco 
Newspapers  in  fi2  cities  will 
carry  the  Wine  .Advisory 
Board’s  message  promoting  Na¬ 
tional  Wine  Week,  Oct.  13-20. 
The  W.AB  will  spend  $.'>00,000. 
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t^lassif led  sections 

fr<m  our .  Vcwt  Nowspopor  Aifclion^ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  ^  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Brokers 

COl’NSKI.OK.  friend,  guide  Ut  the  ;  IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
bu\ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news-  ’  Itvya  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
paper-  .  .  .  The  DIAI.  Agency.  640  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
W.  Willis.  Detroit.  Mich.  TE  1-0903.  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

—  selling. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  1 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 


★  ★WE  are  interested  in  listinfc  only 
safe  and  sound  new>puper  and  mairu*  I 
line  proportU*s.  Styp<*s,  Rountree  &  Co.,  i 
625  Mark<‘t  St..  San  Francisco  i5.  Cal.  | 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  125  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sal^ 


WE  ARK  COMMISSIONED  by  finan¬ 
cially  rt»sponsible  buyers  to  purchase 
newspapiTs  in  the  w«*ekly  and  daily 
class.  A  minimum  of  haKtrlint;  and 
waste  time,  a  maximum  of  seouritv 
for  the  seller.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMP.ANY.  601  Geontia  Savings  Bank 
Bid);.,  Atlanta,  Georftia. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

OUR  Successful  Record  Is  Your  Guar¬ 
antee  of  a  Good  Deal.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
5987  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


WEEKLIES  —  DAILIES 
I  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West- 
[  ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
I  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
GEORGIA  county-seat  wt*ekly  in  beau¬ 
tiful  town  of  5,000  plus.  No  competi- 
i  tion.  Gross  of  $42,000  completely  un- 
I  solicited ;  owner’s  **take‘*  is  $18,000. 
[  New  fed<'ral  power  pixjject  a-ssures  in¬ 
dustrial  growth  and  bright  future  here. 
R('al  deal  at  $40,000,  including  build- 
I  ing;  terms.  Write  fully!  The  I)IAI> 
Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit.  Mich. 
I  NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  $25,000  gross  class.  $80,000  including 
building.  Hailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
I  Norton,  Kas. 

.  WEEKLY  in  rapidly  growing  attractive 
I  new  England  town — no  shop — Present 
I  printing  arrangement.^  can  \h'  con- 
I  tinue<l.  Priced  $8,000  cash.  Box  8449, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  2.000  circu- 
lation  in  Atlantic  County — Frank 
Pitale,  415  Bellevue  Ave.,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


SUBSTANTIAL  INTEREST  in  east 
cost  weekly  newspaper.  Annual  sales 
$70,000.  Own  composition  plant  9000 
paid  circulation.  Good  potential  for 
morning  daily.  Exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity.  Box  2981.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  in  fust  growing  industrial 
area.  Chart  Area  6.  Annual  gross 
above  $200,000.  Down  Payment  $100,- 
000.  Broker.  Box  3309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  in  historic  New  England 
Town — fully  staffed,  excellent  volume-  — 
great  potential — publisher  wishes  to  re¬ 
tire.  Tax  loss  carry  over  from  former 
owner.  Priced  in  $50,000  class.  Box 
8448.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  EXECU’nVE  want* 
daily  Chart  Aren  4-5-9,  10-25,000  po|>- 
ulntion  town.  Box  8881,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Job  Shops  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE  Old  established  Job  Shop. 

I  Price  $16,000.  including  machinery, 
goodwill  and  stock  on  hand,  $2,500. 
Five  year  gross  sales  average  $26,000. 

:  EQ'uipment  consists  of,  Heidelberg  and 
I  Kluge  automatics  —  Whitlock  and 
C  &  P.,  Oswego  power  cutter  32", 
!  Linotyi)e  Model  18.  saw,  stitcher,  |)er- 
1  forator,  drill,  lots  of  hand  type.  Has 
I  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Contact 
I  T.  W.  Foster,  News-Herald,  Franklin, 
I  Pennsylvania. 


_ Books,  Magazines 

WANTED  —  maKazines.  weeklies, 
monthlies  and  other  periodicals  by 
publisher.  Small  and  lartte  runs.  Mail- 
inst  fucilities.  Also  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  purcliasinir  maKSzine.  Box 
:  3322.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iNEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


National  Advertising  Space 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008.  MADEIRA  BEACH 

HOW  WOULD  that  ad  look  printed 
by  offset?  Schedule  prize-winninK 
(ABC)  Corner  Cupboard,  Drawer  3029, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

MILLINE  rate  is  for  the  pigeons. 
Get  cardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in 
Sanders  ABC  Three,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Syndicates  •  Features 


TELEVISION  NOTE.S,  a  weekly  col- 
■  umn  of  TV  news.  |1  iier  week.  Free 
i  Sample.  EIbi  News  Service,  131  W. 
I  42nd  St.,  New  York  36. 

Press  Engineers 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  Bywater  7634 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEILS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co..  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 

_ Lyndhurst,  N,  J. _ _ 

^  PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector.  Moving.  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  F rank/ ort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


j  MAtJIlNERY  and  SUPPLIES 
j  Composing  Room 

j  THE  NATION'S  Newspaper  Forms 
I  roll  on  L.  £  K.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
'  paper  Turtles — $76.5U  to  $88.50.  Write 
I  tor  li.erature.  L.  &  K.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World's  I.airgest  Manufacturer  of 

Newspaper  Fuim  Truck.s. _ 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  Ser.  No. 
54336.  Eiiuipped  4  standard  90-chan, 
mags.,  4  34-chan.  aux.  m..gs.,  4  molds, 
4  fonts  mats,  mold  cooling  blower,  gas 
pot,  feeder.  AC  motor.  Priced  to  sell. 
For  full  details  write  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SUPPLY  CO..  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
I  Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
I  Ludlow  mata.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 

I  Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
633  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  6.  III. 
BITuE  .STR^K'  COMET  #562  Lino¬ 
type,  2-90  channel  magazines,  30  space 
bands,  electric  pot,  automatic  fc^er, 
equipiied  with  teletyjie  setter,  also 
teletype  setter  perforator  #2036  with 
perforator  justification  control,  both 
excellent  condition.  Available  due  to 
coiisolidstion.  Venango  Newspaiiers 
Inc.,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 

REID  V  ^It  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
I  tyi>e-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 

'  Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga- 
I  sine  racks  81  stock  sixes  or  make  to 
,  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
i  order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clybourn.  Chicago  14,  III. 

!  ."VIODEL  8  LINOTYPES  Serial  No. 

I  21890.  Fast  distributor  screws.  3  brass 
magazines.  Margach  metal  feeder,  Liid- 
!  wick  electric  iwit.  controls  and  thcr- 
'  mostut,  G.E.  motor  220  volts,  A.C..  60 
,  cycles,  3  phase.  $2,000  plant  door. 

;  Modi'l  8  I  inotype  Serial  No.  16391, 
I  same  as  above  except  Cutler-Hammer 
elis-tric  pot.  $I..'>00  plant  door. 

I  H.  P.  HAAS,  Business  Manager  - 
j  Albany  Times-Uniiin,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

j  j  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Ratex  Each  Contcculiva 
Insertion 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  <8  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504;  2  9  554; 

1  9  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  timet  9  904  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  (9  954;  2  times  9  $1.00; 

1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
(or  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identitin  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Aiate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Timet 

Timet 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 
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165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  i 


Moil  Room 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFING 
MACHINES  FOR  SALE 
Six  Halvorsens,  each  with  6  heads : 
three  with  vacuum  oiieners :  three  with 
needle  openers ;  can  handle  sections 
up  to  64  pages ;  speed  6600  to  6000 
per  hour.  Machines  can  handle  six 
sections.  All  machines  are  in  good 
operating  condition.  For  inspection  or 
further  information  call  or  write  to 
Miles  Krestan,  Production  Engineer, 
The  Philstdelphia  Inquirer,  400  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  1,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Phone  Rittenhouse  6-1600. _ 


NeuiMprint 


WARRENSBURG 

NEWSPRINT 


Now  In  Production 
LARGE  TONNAGE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


NEWSPRINT  BEING  UTILIZED 
BY  SEVERAL  NEWSPRINT 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
UPON  REQUEST 


THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 


P.  O.  BOX  ISO 
MECHANICVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Offer  Spot  Shipment 


Few  Cars  61“  180  Tons 
White,  36”  diameter 
63%  inch  Standard 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 


Prompt  Shipments 
Future  Shipments 
Contract  Shipments 


ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 


Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls 
Also  Smaller  Widths. 


Newiprint 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  i 


Prets  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Stereotype 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  source  of  supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC.  ! 
208  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  6, 
Pennsylvania.  Market  7-0800 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  18Vj”  16”  16>^”  17"  22%” 

24"  31”  32"  33"  34"  36”  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  45-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  September,  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  shipments. 


USED  PRESSES 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 


BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 


666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1930 


Pre»$  Room 


HIGH  SPEED— COLOR! 


Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  brat. 

Because  ao  many  plants  are  eon- 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  Presses 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14^”  plate 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
18^”  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  ft  Trimmer 
6  Column  Easy  Raster 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
80  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  66 
cycle,  8  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 
26  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
8  column  12  ems 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  6  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  genera) 
service. 


12  SCOTT  Units  with  6  Superimposed 
Full  Color  Units ;  8  pairs  Folders ;  Bal¬ 
loons  ;  Reels.  Tensions,  Pasters ;  A.C. 
Drives.  Can  Be  Sold  as  8  Octuples. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  60,  III. 
_ PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 


Duplex  Metropolitan ;  leads  for  spot 
color ;  Roll  Arm  Brackets ;  A.C.  Drives. 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 


DEKATUBE,  Goss ;  new  in  1962 ;  Bal¬ 
loon  Former ;  A.C.  Drive ;  Complete 
Stereo. 

•  •  • 


COMPLETE  PRESS  ft  STEREO— 
810,000 

Urgent  need  for  more  space  makes  us 
offer  this  2-unit  Hoe  for  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  figure.  New  equipment  al¬ 
most  ready ;  come  see  press  while  still 
in  operation.  It's  doing  excellent  work. 
$10,000  gives  you  press,  furnace,  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimming-shaving  equipment, 
complete  electrical  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  2  motors,  48  stereo  chases.  Write 
David  Blacker,  South  Omaha  Sun.  800 
Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


3  UNITS  COLOR 


3  SCOTT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
color  couples,  end  feed.  AC  drives. 
Pony  auto-platc.  23  9/16"  cutoff. 

•  •  • 


15  UNITS— 3  PR  FOLDERS 


GOSS-High  Speed  on  low  Substructure ; 
A.C.  Drives ;  23  A”  cutoff. 


FOR  SALE 

4  Kemp  Immersion  burners  equipped 
with  thermocouples 

2  Turbo  compressors.  No.  2.  Series  T 
A  flame  outage  control  system 
2  Weston  Elensitrol  relay  systems 
1  Kemp  steel  metal  pot,  1^  ton 
capacity. 

Contact  Arthur  Willsey,  Pressroom 
Foreman,  Olean  Times  Herald,  Olean, 
New  York. 


3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

1  UNIT  Reversible;  22%”-A.C.  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


STEREO  NEWS  PRESSES 
GOSS  16  page  press.  23^”  cut-off 
SCOTT  16-24  page.  23-9/16”  cut-off 
SCOTT  48  page.  22-9/16”  cut-off 
Tompkins  Printing  Equipment  Co. 
712  S.  Clark  Chicago,  Illinois 


BUNGE  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  86,  N.Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4880;  JU  2-4174 
Domestic  &  Foreign  Shipments 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

1 6%— 16— 1 6  V4— 17— 17  %— 8 1 
34—46 — 60 — ^1 — 62 — 64 — 66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Sixe. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC,  NY  HU  6-6960 


HOE  MAIL  %  —  FOLDER 
Rebuilt  (6  years  ago).  Have  connect¬ 
ing  parts,  gears,  etc.,  for  Hoe  Simplex 
Press.  Can  also  be  attached  to  almost 
any  single  or  double  width  newspaper 
press.  Can  be  seen  running  on  our 
floor  until  Sept.  let.  Available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Mattia  Press,  ^lleville.  New  Jersey. 
PLy mouth  9-0600. 


GOSS  4  DECK  PRESS 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
896  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8728 


Two  Plate  wide.  Color  cylinder,  four 
color  work.  A  C.  drive.  All  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


DUPLEX  flat  bed  8-page  perfecting 
press.  Model  QQ.  Serial  No.  661,  good 
condition,  now  in  use.  Available  about 
November  16.  Complete  with  motor, 
controls,  extra  rollers,  and  12  chases ; 
as  is,  where  is.  $11,100.  Terms  avail¬ 
able.  El  Cajon  Valley  News,  P.  O. 
Box  278,  El  Cajon,  California. 

FOR  SALE : 

Goss  64  page  Decker  type  double  width 
press.  Serial  No.  1086,  added  color 
deck,  22 %”  cutoff,  80  HP,  AC  drive, 
spare  parts,  gears.  Also  stereo  pot  and 
casting  equipment.  Located  in  ^uthern 
California.  Available  immediately.  Box 
3414,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Surplus  Equipment 
For  Sale 


DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 

DOMESTIC 

NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 
In  Large  Size  Rolls 
%  And  ^  Size  Rolls  Available  for 
Immediate  Shipments  and  for 
Deferred  Deliveries  During  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at 
Attractive  Prices. 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  in 
Carload  Lots  for  Immediate 
Shipment 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

160  East  36th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  6-8664 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40, 
60.  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho^ 


8  PAGE  Angle  Bar  Duplex  press  — 
good  condition,  available  late  fall.  Re¬ 
placing  with  Rotary.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Rialto  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  101  S.  Riverside  Ave.,  Rialto,  Cal. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


4  LOW  Construction  Units 
1  DOUBLE  Central  Folder 
LENGTH  sheet  cutoff  22  %” 
END  roll  brackets,  electric  hoists 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 


STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42  St.  NY  17  OXford  7-46M 


LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  comi>osing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Hart,  638 
Plymouth  Ct,  Chicago,  Webster  9-3288. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
828  N.  4th  St.  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WANTED — Four  Units,  late  model  64 
page  press,  AC  drive,  22  %”  cut-off 
preferred.  Want  roll  stands  but  would 
consider  reels.  Write  Box  3208,  Editor 
ft  Publisher  with  complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  price. 


MULTIFACE  Teletypesetter  Perfora¬ 
tor  wanted  for  immediate  delivery 
with  or  without  magazines.  Give  serial 
number  and  detail  spare  parts  etc. 
Box  3326.  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  In  U.S.A. 


PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Curved  plate  router  for 
22%  inch  plate  also  fork  truck  with 
paper  roll  handling  clamp.  Box  3406, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED 
Electric  Motors 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  an 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


416  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  86,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  STRAIGHT  UNE  32  PAGE, 


single  width,  color  cylinder  front  page, 
available  now.  Box  3339,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MIEHLE  46,  two-color  letterpress,  se¬ 
rial  20177,  with  Dexter  fe^er  and 
stream  feed  delivery,  AC  motors,  new 
in  1948.  Mann  L-248A  two-color  offset, 
serial  M-6068.  AC  motors,  new  in  1964. 
Kelly  No.  2,  automatic  feed,  serial 
2-3146,  AC  powered,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  ATF  Little  Giant  No.  6,  serial 
9829,  AC  powered,  excellent  condition. 
Addressograph,  Model  3400,  serial 
654854  equipped  with  extension  deliv¬ 
ery,  new  in  1963.  Addressograph, 
Model  1960B,  serial  601182,  new  in 
1953.  Steubing  magnetic  metal  edger. 
Model  ELF30,  serial  5024,  new  in  1964. 
For  prices  and  information,  contact 
MFA  Publishing  Department,  Box  616, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

2^  HOE  “OCTUPLE  PRESSES  Nos. 
1763  and  1754.  Rebuilt  when  installed 
6  years  ago.  Solid  steel  blanket  and 
plate  Cylinders,  roller  bearings.  G.E. 
controls  and  drives  6  years  old.  Can 
be  run  as  separate  octuples  or  coupled 
and  run  as  1  press.  $20,000  each  oc¬ 
tuple,  as  is,  where  is.  Available  about 
2-1-67. 

H.  P.  HAAS,  Business  Manager — 
I  Albany  Times-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A.C.  or  D.C.  60  to  160  HP 
Mail  DaU:  HARRY  JAWITZ 
480  Main  St. 

New  Rochelle,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


ArtUu  -  Cartoonuti 


Circulation 


ARTIST  for  eastern  daily.  Fast  and 
versatile.  Retouch  and  layout.  Box 
8213,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED — Experienced  retoucher  and 
artist  for  editorial  art  department  of 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Box 
3416,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  flne 
Northern  Illinois  Daily.  Opportunity 
here  for  ambitious,  promotion  minded 
man  to  grow  with  job.  Must  know 
A.B.C.  and  daily  procedures.  Box  3420, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
but  growing  6  day  daily.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic  if  interested.  Phone  collect.  En¬ 
terprise,  Bastrop.  Louisiana. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


WANTED,  man  to  manaice  country 
Apartment  including  mail,  and  a  Held 
tupervisor.  Chart  Area  6.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  resume  of  positions  held  and 
accomplishments,  together  with  em¬ 
ployer  references  to  Box  3422,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

URCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  Area  11.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  phases.  Box  8423,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Clatsified  Advertiting 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  with  A-1 
■ales  record.  We  are  seeking  a  young 
man  with  several  years  experience 
who  feels  he  is  ready  to  direct  a 
small  department  of  his  own.  Must 
have  good  educational  background  and 
be  willing  to  move  to  New  York  City. 
Opportunity  offered  by  large  daily 
business  publication.  Reasonable  start¬ 
ing  salary,  good  future  earnings. 
Write  fully  co  Box  3382,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 

Eastern  metroi>olitan  combination  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper,  leader  in  its 
field,  located  between  Chart  Areas  2 
and  3,  has  an  immediate  oi>ening  for 
an  experienced  telephone  room  super¬ 
visor.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  competent  woman  who  is 
capable  of  organizing  and  controlling  a 
large  group  of  girls.  Write,  giving  age, 
salary  exp^ed  and  resume  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  3343,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ _  _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  daily  newspaper  in  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Good  starting  salary  plus 
monthly  bonus  and  car  allowance.  Ex¬ 
cellent  future.  Box  3424,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ditplay  Advertising 


CALIFORNIA — Expanding  department 
offers  above  average  opportunity  for 
experienced,  aggressive  young  ad-man 
under  36  who  wants  to  go  places. 
Must  have  layout  and  copy  ability  with 
lots  of  solid  sell.  City  is  trading 
center  for  Northern  California’s  great 
Shasta  Vacation-land.  Potential  un¬ 
limited.  Year  ‘round  skiing  within  an 
hour,  mild  winters,  excellent  hunting 
and  fishing.  Airmail  replys  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Milton  A.  Towle,  Record- 
Searchlight,  Redding,  California. 


WOMAN  who  can  at  least  gross  own 
salary  in  excellent  non-competitive 
weekly  field.  News,  Brandon,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  can  turn  out 
selling  layouts  and  copy  for  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  Write  Box  3234,  Editor 

t  Publisher.^  _  _ _ 

TO  THE  YOUNG  MAN  who  is  ear¬ 
nestly  seeking  a  new  association  for 
growth,  this  111  year  daily  offers  a 
real  opportunity  in  its  Local  Display 
Department.  Present  circulation  of 
over  23,000  serves  3Vi  county  market 
with  Janesville  its  shopping  center. 
Annual  vacation,  insurance  and  hospi¬ 
tal  beneflts.  Write  immediately  your 
qualificationa  and  experience  in  sound 
selling,  making  attractive  layouts,  and 
preparing  effective  selling  copy.  In¬ 
clude  picture  and  all  details  helpful 
to  us  in  quickly  determining  your 
qualifications.  G.  W.  Gressman,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Janesville  Daily 
Garette.  Janesville.  Wisconsin. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

NEWSPAPER  Representative  has  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  open  in  midwest 
city  for  young  aggressive  man  with 
successful  background  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  for  newspapers.  Please  send  profile. 
Replies  held  strictly  confidential.  Box 
2937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADDITIONAL  PERMANENT  SOLICI¬ 
TOR  wanted  for  fast-growing  daily 
3100  weekly  base  pay  and  good  bonus. 
Charles  Patten.  Business  Manager, 
Farmington  (New  Mexico)  Times. 


HELP  WANTED 


Ditplay  Advertiting 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ! 

For  long  established  7  day  newspaper  : 
in  expanding,  highly  competitive  east¬ 
ern  market.  An  excellent  opportunity  : 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  record  of 
linage  development  on  50,000  to  100,000 
circulation  newspaper,  who  likes  to  get 
out  into  the  field  to  work  with  his  men.  j 
Good  salary.  Write  in  strict  confidence  ‘ 
complete  details  of  experience  and  pres-  | 
ent  earnings  to  Box  3453,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  j 


Advertising  Copywriters 
We  Need  2 

Our  creative  advertising  department  in  ^ 
a  leading  poultry  and  livestock  phar-  ' 
maceutical  and  feed  additive  manufac-  > 
turing  plant  needs  2  good  writers.  We  | 
would  like  one  well  acquainted  with  | 

I  farm  advertising,  particularly  feed. 

I  capable  of  interpreting  in  lay-language,  ^ 
papers  and  facts  supplied  by  our  re-  j 
search  men  ;  the  other  with  house  organ 
.  and  dealer-aid  promotion  experience. 

'  Our  location  is  in  a  small  and  pleasant  ' 
midwestem  city,  our  employee  benefits  | 
are  substantial  and  afford  good  oppor- 
>  tunity.  Write  us  completely  about  your  I 
background.  Your  correspondence  will  ' 
be  confidential  and  we  will  answer  all  ^ 
inquiries.  Box  3419,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  one  of  ! 
the  best  small  city  5  day  evening  papers 
in  North  West.  Hospital  plan,  vacation, 
wonderful  fishing  and  hunting.  Want  j 
man  who  likes  to  develop  accounts  and 
who  enjoys  the  friendliness  of  a  small  ; 
town.  Salary  3340  month  and  override.  i 
Permanent.  Apply  North  Idaho  Press.  i 
{  Wallace,  Idaho. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  daily  of  18,000  1 
has  opening  for  advertising  man  ca-  ^ 
pable  of  directing  staff  of  four.  Prefer  I 
man  about  80  with  selling  and  layout  | 
experience.  Hospitalization,  life  insur-  { 
ance  plans.  Annual  vacation.  Box  3442,  i 
Editor  A  Publisher.  i 


EXCELLENT  group  of  accounts,  plus 
unlimited  opportunity  to  build  new 
lineage  await  young  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  sales,  layout  experience  wish¬ 
ing  to  build  future  with  one  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York’s  largest  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Give  full  details.  Box  3405, 

Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN.  Live  pro¬ 
gressive  city  in  Chart  Area  11.  Good 
starting  salary  and  incentive  plan.  Ad¬ 
vancement  possibilities  excellent  for 
producer.  Write,  giving  age,  experi- 
ene,  marital  and  military  status,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  date  available. 

Box  8435,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

NEW^ HAMPSHIRE  weekly  with  un¬ 
usual  potential  seeks  person  with  ad¬ 
vertising  know-how  or  willingness  to 
learn  advertising-business  phase  of 
weekly  field.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  3429.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  GOOD  man  went  to  work  last 
October  selling  advertising  where  3 
men  before  him  had  been  on  the  job. 
In  7  months  he  beat  by  312,000  their 
volume  for  a  corresponding  period  the 
previous  year.  He’s  kept  strong  all 
summer. 

ARE  there  six  more  like  him  T 
WE  hope  so.  So  does  he. 

LOCATE  by  Labor  Day  in  America’s 
No.  1  historic  region,  12  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  10  miles 
southeast  of  Valley  Forge.  Area  is 
served  by  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  Dela¬ 
ware  Extension  and  Schuylkill  Free¬ 
way.  There  are  8  turnpike  inter¬ 
changes  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
modern  plant  and  such  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  as  Norristown,  the  Main  Line, 
Germantown,  Chestnut  Hill,  etc. 

SAMPLE  papers,  composing  room 
photos,  data  mailed  on  request. 

(THE  RECORDER,  Conshohocken,  is 
the  only  weekly  newspaper  in  America. 
Germany,  Ireland,  and  Ontario,  co¬ 
sponsoring  an  Official  Soap  Box  Derby 
with  local  Chevrolet  dealer). 

BESIDES  6  people  in  display,  2  are 
needed  in  classified.  Salaries  up  to 
3126  weekly,  plus  bonus  and  ex- 
I>enses.  310-12,000  possible  first  year, 
Richard  McCuen 
Advertising  Director 
Box  227,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertiting 

SEASONED.  VERSATILE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  MAN  25-45  age  group  who  knows 
advertising,  commercial  printing  and 
news,  to  assist  publisher  in  growing 
prise  winning  afternoon  daily.  Job 
)pen  September  1-15.  Start  34160  year. 
Interview  Necessary.  Kenneth  Meuser, 
Monett  (Missouri)  Times. 

Editorial 

DETROIT.  Experienced  correspondent 
needed.  Part-time.  Man  or  woman. 
News,  trade  reixirts,  features.  Write 
in  full  to  News  Eiditor.  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder,  Chestnut  A  66th  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  89.  Pennsylvania. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-EDITOR 
for  3-weekly  chain.  New  Jersey.  Oi>- 
portunity  here,  (hr  required.  Box  8228, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

GROWING  OHIO  DAILY,  over  16,000, 
seeks  young  reporter  to  handle  cor¬ 
respondents  and  cover  rural  trading 
area.  Car  essential.  Newspaper  and 
community  have  much  to  offer.  In 
reply  give  complete  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  required.  Write 
Box  8207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  rei»rter,  general  assignment, 
feature  writing.  Are  you  not  only  in¬ 
terested  in  daily  newspaper  experience 
but  also  in  a  chance  to  learn  much 
about  atomic  energy  and  life  in  a 
unique  municipality?  Contact  Man¬ 
aging  EMitor,  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  State  education,  exi>erienoa, 
salary,  when  available. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  by  Oregon  daily. 
Permanent  position  open  September 
KHh.  College  town.  Fine  Ashing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  skiing.  Give  qualifications,  ^x 
8217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUN  JOURNAL,  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina,  wants  both  desk  man  and 
sports-general  reporter.  Dependable  men 
only  need  references. 

WANTED  —  NOW  —  an  experienced 
newsman ;  a  veteran  deskman  capable 
of  fill-ln  ‘slot’  work ;  a  girl  who  can 
work  a  beat  or  pen  a  feature.  Morn¬ 
ing  paper.  EDI’TOR  A  PUBUSHER 
(hart  Area  8,  salary  determined  by 
experience.  Reply  Box  8250,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  wants  reporter 
with  police  beat  experience.  Write  or 
call  V.  A.  Stanfield,  News  Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  Oregon  city  of  12,000  growing  com¬ 
munity,  on  Ciolumbia  River  with  fish¬ 
ing  and  other  recreation.  Immediate 
opening.  Write  managing  editor,  giv¬ 
ing  training  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  The  Dallas  Chronicle. 

YOUNG  social  editor,  reporter,  for 
live  Lake  Michigan  resort  city.  Send 
writing  samples  details  to  William  N. 
Roesgen,  South  Haven  (Michigan) 
Daily  Tribune. 

EXPERIENCED  CITY  reporter  wanted 
by  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald.  Send 
full  details  in  first  letter.  Starting 
salary  376.00. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIETY  EDITOR 
adaptable  to  small  fast-growing  town. 
Salary  depends  on  experience.  Alan 
Pugh.  Daily  Times,  Farmington,  N.  M. 

NEWSMAN  general  reporting,  able 
to  handle  wire.  Herald  Times,  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wisconsin. 

I  OPPORTUNI’TY 

for  Recent  J-School  Grad 
Northern  Ohio  small  daily  needs  young 
I  man  in  September  for  associate  editor; 

I  assist  with  advertising.  Please  write 
'  fully  to  Shelby  Daily  Globe,  Shelby, 

I  Ohio. _ 

1  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI- 
I  TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  360 
!  390  LEVEL  IN: 

{  California 

I  Florida 

I  South  Carolina 

'  Illinois 

I  Colorado 

I  AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB- 
I  MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
I  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  SUITE  1417,  69 
I  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
I  CE  6-5670. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


PAINSTAKING  WRITER,  young  wo¬ 
man  or  man  interested  chiefly  in  maga¬ 
zine  Journalism,  to  join  staff  of  serv¬ 
ice  club  magazine  in  September.  Chart 
Area  6.  Resume  to  Box  8329,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PRIZE  WINNING  Illinois  weekly  seeks 
news  editor-reporter :  experienced  pre¬ 
ferred.  Outstanding  opi>ortunity  for 
right  man.  Handle  all  news,  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  Salary  better  than  moat 
dailies.  Write  Box  8320,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHO'TOGRAPHER  for  af- 
temoon  daily.  Some  exi>erience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  i>oeition.  Apply 
George  H.  Bevan,  Iklitor,  Corning 
Leader,  Otrning,  New  York. 

REPOR’TER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  2  or 
more  years  experience  to  rove  on  news 
and  feature  assignments  over  half  of 
Northern  New  England  state.  Give 
full  particulars  regarding  background, 
experience,  health,  salary  requirements, 
etc.  Box  3316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  SPORTS,  general,  soma 
copy  reading.  J-Grad  preferred.  Solid 
future.  Write  in  detail  publisher  Car¬ 
teret  County  News  Times,  Morehead 

City,  North  Carolina. _ 

VERSA'nLE  EDITORIAL  WRITER. 
MALE.  For  picture  stories  in  color 
and  Black  and  White.  State  age, 
salary  and  experience.  Box  3306,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  NEED  OF  one  reporur 
and  one  copy  reader  on  a  Metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  in  chart  area  10. 
Prefer  applicants  under  85.  Only 
those  giving  full  details  of  education, 
employment,  exiterience  and  back¬ 
ground  will  be  considered.  Reply  to 

Box  8311,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  for  assistant  editor  with 
opportunity  to  become  editor  if  talent 
warrants.  Unusual  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  on  large  modern  weekly  in 
two-college  community  in  Northern 
New  York.  Good  salary,  top  benefits. 
Position  now  open.  Write  'Thomas  P. 
Dolan,  General  Manager,  (k)urier-Free- 
man,  Potsdam,  New  York. 

SPORT’S  EDITOR  for  medium  size 
Texas  daily.  Write  giving  background 
and  expected  starting  salary.  Box  3451, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  One  Man 
Bureau.  Some  experience  necessary, 
camera  knowledge  helpful.  Starting 
salary  375  weekly.  Good  opportunity. 
Reply  fully  with  references.  Alton 
Evening  Telegraph.  Alton.  Illinois. 
BEGINNING  REPORTER  wanted, 
either  man  or  woman,  hard  worker  and 
willing  to  learn  under  competent  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Give  full  details  regarding 
self.  Live  wire  and  growing  small  town 

daily.  EnterpriM, _ Bastrop,  Louisiana. 

SPORTS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
on  daily  in  lively  small  city.  Congenial 
working  conditions  with  good  starting 
pay  and  attractive  benefits.  Need  soon¬ 
est  possible.  Write,  wire  or  call  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Bob  Washburn,  Wellington, 
Kansas,  Daily  News.  _ 

EDI’TOR-AD  MAN  with  experience,  or 
apt  and  responsible  J-Gr^,  for  live 
weekly  in  New  England  shore  town. 
Large  organization  ;  good  opportunity. 
Write  experience,  references,  salary 
expected.  Write  The  Niantic  News, 

Box  259.  Niantic,  Connecticut. _ 

EDI'TOR  —  good  weekly.  Experienced 
,  man  or  woman.  Some  knowledge  ad- 
I  vertising.  Permanent  spot  right  per- 
'  son.  Ideal  surroundings.  Beacon- 
I  Times.  Tuckerton.  N.  J.  AXtel  6-200(^ 
J  GENERAL  REPOR'TER,  eastern  p.m. 

I  daily,  medium-sized  city.  Prefer  some 
I  experience,  but  potential  ability  more 
I  important.  Box  3430,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPOR’TER.  experienced, 

,  40,000  -  circulation  afternoon  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  Top  scale,  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  3426,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  on  daily  in  lively  small 
city.  Congenial  working  conditions  with 
good  starting  pay  and  attractive  ben^ 
fits.  Need  soonest  possible.  Write,  wire 
or  call  particulars  to  Bob  Washburn, 
Wellington,  Kansas,  Daily  News. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


COPY  EDITOR — Top  notcher 

ChicaKO  Daily  News,  Chicago,  III. 

Write  Managing  Editor. _ 

Writing  City  Editor 

Exi>erienced,  references.  $100  to  start. 
Fast  Krowinjf  mid-west  daily  A.B.C. 
6000.  Pull  background  first  reply.  Box 
3445,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GROWING.  LIVEWIRE  downstate 
Illinois  daily  has  immediate  opening 
for  general  assignment  reiKirter-pho- 
tographer.  Newspai»er  and  community 
Iiave  much  to  offer  in  good  living 
and  working  conditions,  modern,  pros- 
iwrous  surroundings,  merit  raises, 
generous  extra  benefits,  salary  to  meet 
<lualifications.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  TRADE  MAGAZINE  wants  writer 
with  minimum  5  years  ex|>erience  on 
publication  with  hijfh  editorial  stand¬ 
ards  for  }?eneral  news  l•elK>rtin^f  in 
6i>ecialized  field.  Initiative,  thorouirh- 
nes!>,  accuracy,  dependability  essential. 
Future  limited  only  by  quality  of  work. 
Box  3400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  MAN  sports  desk.  9300  Southern 
New  Enjifland  daily  wants  combination 
editor-columnist  to  handle  all  s|torts 
and  pa(?e  layout.  Must  l>e  lively 
writer,  do  daily  column.  Job  benefits 
include  paid  life  insurance.  Must  be 
real  sports  enthusiast.  Box  3434,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PART-TIME  REPORTER  wanted  to 
cover  Norwalk  and  Wefftiwrt.  Con¬ 
necticut.  Box  3418,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
PICTURE  -  CAPTION  WRITER,  ex- 
l>erlenced,  top  union  scale.  Must  be 
bright,  creative,  imatrinative ;  able 
write  humor,  pathos,  or  sIraiKht  with 
equal  facility.  f'ast  job,  requires 
jud^tnent.  knowledj^e  tyi>e  and  make¬ 
up.  Want  man  with  several  years' 
caption-writing?  and  picture-editing  ex- 
l^erience  under  belt.  Copyreaders  who 
just  THINK  they  can  write  captions, 
also  all  other  would-be  adaptees,  need 
not  apply.  This  is  no  training  school, 
but  there  is  chance  for  advance¬ 

ment.  Two  men  promote<l  from  this 
desk  to  biK'L'er  paying?  jobs  during 
past  year.  Vern  Whaley,  Picture  Edi¬ 
tor,  Chicajro  American.  326  W.  Madi- 

son  St.,  (Thicaro.  Illinois. _ 

REPORTER  to  \vf»rk  on  outstanding 
Connecticut  newspaiier.  This  is  oi»en- 
inK  for  a  youni^  man  with  lots  of 
ambition  and  know-how.  Box  3417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  PM  I>AILY.  city  of 
175,000  seeks  applications  from  re- 
l>orter-deskmen.  Write  Geor^^e  Shan¬ 
non.  Editor,  Shreve|)ort  i  Louisiana  I 

Journal.  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  8000  afternoon 
daily  Southern  California  isolated 
dej*irt  area.  Immediate  o|>enin>r.  In¬ 
terview  necessary.  Send  i*esume,  ref- 
ei'ences,  samples  of  work  to  Box  3443, 
Jkiitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  Medium-sized  daily, 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  l»e  tops.  This 
is  a  real  op|»ortunity.  Box  3425,  Kdi- 

&  Publisher.  ^  _ 

SIHIHTS  REPORTER  for  eveninvr  daily 
in  Eart.  Up  to  $120  wwkly.  de|>end- 
in>r  on  ex|)erience.  Box  3428,  Editor 
&  Publisber. 

TELI-XIKAPH  EDITOR  for  U  P.  wire. 
W'ork  also  includes  occasional  feature 
stories  which  applicant  illustrates  with 
SjM*ed  Graphic  pictures.  Job  starLs 
at  860  week  with  guaranteed  raise 
after  six  months.  Must  be  J-^rad  or 
e.\i*erienced.  This  is  chance  t<»  work 
on  midw'est  award-winninjr  daily  of 
6000  circulation.  Require  interview’ 
and  reference®.  Box  3412,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

W'ANTED- ASSISTANT  EDITOR  t  fe¬ 
male)  of  industry  mavrazine  located 
in  (‘hicatfo.  (Howard  St.).  Shorthand, 
typinvr.  Dictaphone  experience  neces- 
Bary.  Matrazine  exi>erience  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Must  have  apti¬ 
tude  for  details  of  matrazine  prixluc- 
tion.  Five-day  w’eek,  8:30-5:00.  Salary 
commensurate  with  e\|>erience  and 
backyrround.  Call  RRiar^ate  4-7853 
for  ap|»oinlment. 


EdiUniml 


Promotion — Public  Relations  Various  Departments 


YOUNG  MAN: 

If  you  are  a  real  newsman,  competent 
with  both  writing  and  pictures,  there 
is  a  fine  career  awaiting  you  with 
prize  winning  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Pleasant  working,  living  conditions  in 
i  growing,  prosperous,  friendly  city. 
Liberal  starting  pay,  profit  sharing, 
free  insurance,  merit  raises,  increas¬ 
ing  responsibility  and  reward.  Write 
details  training,  experience  to  Box 
3408,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  i>er- 
sonal  interview  will  be  arranged. 
YOUNG  MAN  for  City  Hall  reporter 
on  morning  paper,  17,000.  Growing. 
Some  features  besides  municipal  cov¬ 
erage.  College  graduate  with  one  or 
two  years’  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  preferred.  Ability  to  use 
i  camera  helpful.  List  ex|)erience  and 
j  salary  ranire.  Employment  Manager, 
Meriilen  Record,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
I  huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
■  organs  buyl  Payment  from  $10  to 
,  $100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea- 
i  tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
I  Services,  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y, 


Mechanical 


PRINTERS— two  day  situations  open 
for  capable  ojjerators  on  the  Glovers- 
ville.  New  York  I.eader-Herald.  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  F.  A.  Oaksford,  Production 
Superintendent. _ _ _ 

ROTARY  PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
needed  by  aouth-centrai  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Send  application  to  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. _ 

PHOTOENGRAVER  6  day  week  after¬ 
noon  Newspaper.  New  equipment. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  C.  L.  Eanes. 
Evening  Press,  I.evittown.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  _  _ 


WANTED 

TELETYPESETTER 

OPERATOR 


experienced 
5  day  week 
Chart  Area  2 

Box  3247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  fXlMPOSITORS—  Must  l>e  journeymen. 

For  exi)anding  daily  newspaper,  on 
j  night  side.  Oi)en  shop.  Excellent  work- 
I  ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate 
!  with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Box 

]  3334,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

MACHINIST  Chart  Area  2.  Familiar 
;  with  operation  of  ali  model  Intertypes 
j  plus  operation  of  Tcletypesetter.  Ex- 
I  cellent  working  conditions,  good  pay. 

.  Write  Box  3310,  Editor  &  Publisher^ 
j  PRINTER— Foreman  or  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must 
1  be  all  around  capable  newspaper 
I  printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  3333, 

IMitor _ &  Publisher. _ Chart _ Ar^  2. 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN.  Experi- 
!  enced  Foreman  for  MetrtiiKtIifan  South¬ 
ern  New-spai>er.  Must  Im*  able  to 
I  handle  and  sut>ervise  men.  In  apply- 
I  ing  give  complete  details,  background. 
I  ex|«-rience.  Position  pays  lilieral  sal- 
I  ary  and  other  l)enefils.  Box  .3421. 

I  Editor  &  Pulilisher. _ _ _ _ 

I  PRINTER.  COMBIN.VnON  OR 
FIXIOR  MAN  go<Ml  on  ads.  Union 
or  pi.an  eligible.  Scale  $2.68  hour. 
Hospital  plan,  vacation.  Wonderful 
fishing,  hunthig.  North  Idaho  Press, 
;  Wallace.  Idaho. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

I  EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  pul)- 
i  lie  relations  office  in  eastern  univer- 
I  sity  small  city.  O|)|>ortunity  for  profit 
;  sharint;  and  “bwominjr  your  own 
boss."  Write  full  resume.  Box  3410, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PROMOTION- 
I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  . . .  ' 

!  LONG  ESTABLISHED,  consistently  j 
I  growing  New  Jersey  Daily  and  Sun- 
I  day  newspaper.  | 

WE’RE  Liking  for  a  creative  man  of  ; 

!  vision,  able  to  reach  practical  solutions  j 
I  to  problems  of  expansion.  Man  will 
I  direct  and  coordinate  all  phases  of  | 
promotion,  working  directly  with  pub-  | 
lisher  and  department  heads.  Public  , 
j  Relations  program  includes  general  i 
I  public  and  local  and  National  Adver-  ! 
tisers.  Must  have  ability  to  represent 
the  paper  in  public.  A  rewarding 
I  challenge  to  a  capable  man  with  a 
I  history  of  solid  achievement.  Send 
resume  to  Box  8186,  Editor  &  Fib- 
I  Ii4her. 

:  PUBIJC  RELATIONS— Large  Indian- 
I  apolis  firm  has  attractive  offer  for  a 
I  man  under  30  with  an  Indiana  back- 
;  ground  who  likes  to  write.  Should  be 
I  a  college  graduate ;  have  newspaper  I 
'  editorial  or  advertising  agency  ex-  ' 
perience,  including  managing  the  work  | 

I  of  others ;  a  good  personality  and  a  ! 
liking  for  people.  Please  include  state-  ^ 
ment  of  background,  education  and  I 
experience.  Box  3303,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 

I  lisher.  _  _  _ 

INDUSTRY  ASSOriATION.  New  j 
Yo'k,  has  immediate  0|«ning  for  qual- 
I  ified  newsman  in  publicity  capacity. 

I  Duties  include  compiling  and  writing 
'  weekly  feature  column  for  dailies, 
editing  news  material  for  nationwide 
newsiis|)er,  TV  and  radio  i.ublicity 
:  program.  Crisp,  lively  news  copy  is  ' 

.  the  key  requisite.  Field  is  men’s  ai>- 
,  parel.  Send  complete  resume,  samples, 

>  salary  re<itiir.‘ments.  Box  3452,  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
;  wanted  by  one  of  the  Southwest’s 
I  largest  newspaiier  with  a  long  and 
,  consistent  record  of  outstanding  pro¬ 
motion.  Several  years  of  all-around 
newspaiier  promotion  experience  re- 
quire<l.  Knowledge  of  layout,  art  and 
production  helpful.  Principal  duties 
will  be  to  supply  ideas,  spark  and 
know-how  for  step|ied-up  circulation 
sales  program.  Ex|ierience  in  this  , 
phase  essential.  Write  giving  essential 
facts  alsiut  yourself,  your  background 
'  and  salary  requirements.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  will  be  arranged  later  when 
[  you  show  samples.  Box  3411,  Eilitor 

’  &  Publisher.  __  _  _ _  _ 

PROMGTION  MAN  NEEDED.  We  j 
have  several  music  magazines,  for 
the  trade  ai.d  consumer,  that  need 
a  giMHi,  full-time  promotion  man.  He 
would  help  set  isilicy  and  1*  in  com- 
'  plete  charge  of  its  execution.  The 
success  of  the  magazines  is  set.  Now 
wo  have  to  exploit  this  success  into 
increased  circulation,  if  you  want  ii  | 
career  and  future  tell  us  your  story. 
Salary  o|>en.  Write  Bo.x  3427,  Eslitor  I 
&  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  daily  and  weekly  I 
papers  iiee<t  classified  advertising  man- 
agers,  and  staffers,  display  advertisini!  I 
staffers,  society  editors  and  women  ^ 
editorial  staffei-s.  Send  application  to 
PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harris-  , 
burg.  Pa.  I 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertyi>e  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  lell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pridt 
and  happiness  in  their  work — thew 
are  benefits  enrolleea  from  over  204 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE.  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  yonr 
application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


TOP  NOTCH  SALESMAN— wanU  job 
with  future,  lifetime  of  (family) 
weekly  experience,  6  years  daily,  now 
with  80,000  daily,  30,  family  man, 
Liberal  Arts  Degree,  very  good  lay¬ 
out  and  copy,  a  go-getter  with  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Relocate  chart  area 
10  or  12.  Write  Box  3324,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  20  years 
exiierience  in  all  phases.  Presently 
employed,  good  reasons  for  wanting 
change.  E.xcellent  references.  General 
manager  exiierience.  Prefer  20.000 
circulation  class.  Box  3447,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  .1  V/>  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  ARE.A  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

.i4dminutratit>e 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITltATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


UNDER  40  newsman,  18  years  all  ! 
phases :  small,  medium  daily  including  | 
mechanical.  $7800  minimum  start.  ' 
Chart  Areas  4,  9,  12.  Box  3301.  Edi-  | 
tor  ft  Publisher._  I 


Mr.  Publisher: 

ir  ...  You  are  in  need  of  a 
very  able  asMstant.  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  or  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  .  .  . 


ONE 

ONE 

ONE 


Who  has  a  proven  record 
of  success  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  .  •  . 

Who  is  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  newspai^er  pub¬ 
lications  and  who  has  al¬ 
ways  gotten  aloni;  with 
the  compoifinfr  room  .  •  • 
Who  is  adept  at  quick 
thinkinif  and  combtnini; 
other  ideas  w*ith  his  own 
to  accomplish  necessary 
improvements  •  .  . 


ONE 


Who  realizes  that  because 
of  too  many  immediate 
members  of  present  pub¬ 
lisher's  family  he  has 
little  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  .  .  , 


ONE 

ONE 


Whose  earnings  are  in  the 
5  figure  bracket  .  .  . 

Who  is  37  years  old.  in 
lierfect  health,  a  Protes¬ 
tant  with  a  fine  family.. . 


IP  ...  You  are  interested  and  I 
can  arrange  for  a  per-  , 
sonal  interview,  please  I 
write  R<ix  3431,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  ] 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHErT  Ex-  | 
ceptional  yount;  man.  34*  wishes  op-  ‘ 
portunity  to  learn  all  departments  j 
thorouirhiy.  Five  years  daily  editor.  | 
unusual  knowledf^  of  manatrement  ; 
principles,  iiersonnel.  Hard  worker.  ‘ 
can  assume  resi>onsibility.  Box  3439.  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nSINO  MANAGER-Salesman. 
10  years  experience :  good  selling-man- 
affInK  record.  Journalism  frrud.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Prefer  West  or  Mid- 
West.  Top  references.  Box  3415,  E^li- 
tor  &.  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  OR  CLASSIFIED,  thorouKh- 
ly  ex|)erienced.  Will  iro  anywhere, 
prefer  west.  Top  pa|)er  in  held, 
middle-a^ed  widow.  Post  Office  Box 
324.  Alma,  OeorRia. 

FORMER  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Montreal  Herald  five  years.  Publisher 
own  weekly  in  Texas  two  years,  seeks 
position  ad  manatrer  or  advertimntr 
director  on  daily  wdth  circulation  ten 
to  fifty  thousand.  W.  G.  Stanton. 
Advertisinj;  Manager,  Conroe  Daily 
Co^er.  Coniw^  Texas.  _ 

WANT  TO  LOCATE  second  man  on 
local  advertisintr  staff  of  Pekin  Daily 
Times.  Pekin.  Illinois,  as  advertising 
manairer  of  newspaiier  of  10,000  to 
15,000  circulation  or  as  salesman  on 
larfrer  newspai^er.  Employer  will  irive 
top  recommendations. 


Editorial 


JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalizm  grade  seeking  con¬ 
nections.  Also  have  journalism  juniors 
seeking  jobs  at  minimum  wages.  Birch 
Personnel,  69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
2,  Illinoit. 


ASSIGNMENTS  or  temporary  report¬ 
ing  job  wanted.  Daily,  weekly,  general 
and  trade  journal  experience.  Non¬ 
drinker.  Can  travel.  Box  3122,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobe  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid¬ 
town  Personnel  Agency.  130  W.  42 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


15- YEAR  BACKGROUND,  sports  edi¬ 
tor-columnist,  city  editor,  seeking  move 
in  late  September  to  enterprising 
daily;  prefer  east.  Box  3121,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  : 

spot  on  metropolitan  daily  sought  by  | 
newsman  with  ten  srears  top  reporting,  I 
re-write,  editing  experience  New  York 
and  midwest.  Box  3313,  Editor  ft 
Publiaher. 

FORMER  LARGE-CITY  reporter,  city  j 
editor  6000  daily,  just  out  of  Army 
seeks  political,  general  reporting,  large 
city,  state  capital,  county  seat.  BA 
Government,  MA  International  Rela¬ 
tions.  Single,  Anywhere — right  paper, 
job  and  salary.  Box  8218,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MANAGING.  SUNDAY,  TRAVEL  EDI¬ 
TOR.  39.  22  years*  ezperienes,  seek¬ 
ing  position  on  eastern  daily  or  Sunday 
paper,  available  September  16.  Box 
3233,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MARILYN  MONROE 

has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ad,  but 
I  know  what  people  like  to  read!  If 
you  have  a  small  daily  and  need  an 
experienced  editor,  or  if  yon  have  a 
larger  paper  and  need  to  fill  a  desk  | 
slot.  I'm  your  man.  Top  references. 
Now  employed.  Will  go  anywhere  at 
own  expense  for  interview.  Prefer  I 
Zone  3  or  4.  Salary  needs  modest.  { 
Box  3221,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher.  | 


COPY  EDI'TOR.  experienced,  30,  editor- 
reimrter  11  years  $110  plus.  Fast, 
reliable.  Available  September  1.  Box 
3248,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR;  Last  three  years 
writer-editor  for  giant  corporation 
I  wants  return  to  newspaper  on  busi¬ 
ness  de.sk.  Former  prize-winning  re-  ^ 
porter  on  daily  over  2  years.  Trade  [ 
j  magazine  editor  2  years.  32.  married, 

I  child.  B.  A.  degree.  Box  3336,  Edi-  | 
I  tor  ft  Publisher.  j 

j  JOURNALISM  honors  long  in  storage  ' 
with  college  year  book.  Samples  now  , 
do  talking  for  29-year-old  news-fe.iture  ! 
writer  with  7  years’  experience.  Call¬ 
ing  all  media  where  writing  style  and 
imagination  are  just  ss  sacred  as 
clarity  and  accuracy.  New  York  City, 
j  please.  Box  3341,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  COUPLE  wish  to  write  editorials, 
i  handle  Letters  To  Editor,  and  do 
cultural  reviews  for  daily  with  patri- 
I  otic  American  policy.  A.  L.  Wilhoite, 

7  W.  17th  St..  Tulsa.  Oklahoma, 
j  REPORTER  ;  VetrT7.“  jmit~ finished 
I  J  School  will  locate  anywhere  there's 
‘  a  good  daily.  Some  experiences  on  a 
I  daily.  E:ager  to  learn.  Complete 
‘  resume  furnished.  Eugene  Invalls.  69 
j  Donaldson  Ave.,  Ru’herford,  N.  J. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER.  .6  years 
daily  experience.  32,  looking  for  larger 
newspaper.  Knows  maketip,  heads, 

I  camera.  Worker.  Box  3306,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 

THESE  CREDEN-nAI-S  spell  versa¬ 
tility:  Temple  University  J-grad.  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  small  daily, 

I  magazine  editor  in  the  Army,  medical 
editor  for  Far  East  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  Ago  28,  married,  want  challeng¬ 
ing  job.  reasonable  pay.  Chart  Areas 
1.  2,  6.  8  or  12.  Resume  furnished. 
Write  Box  3314.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN-REPORTER  with  experi¬ 
ence  small  daily,  metropolitan  daily 
and  major  wire  service  desires  locate 
I  areas  10.  11,  or  12.  Box  3304,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. _ 


I  r.\N  YOU  USE  a  farm  editor  with 
I  master's  degree  in  Kunipetn  history. 

a  year's  exi>eri<nce  rovering  world's 
j  ehnmition  high-sehool  foothsll  team, 
some  knowledge  of  press  photography. 

I  siierialization  in  rural-urban  writing, 

I  free-lanre  sales  in  aviation,  and  a 
^  ear?  B<ix  3409.  Krlitor  ft  Publisher. 

I  DESKMAN.  rei>orter-e<litor.  Exiieri- 
I  eneed.  Vet,  34.  J-Grad.  SDX.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  3441,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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EDITOR 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR- 
ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  OF  CHART 
AREA  2  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  IN 
7,500 -CIRCULATION  CLASS  DE¬ 
SIRES  TO  RELOCATE. 


WIDELY  copied  EDITOR,  with  ex- 
ceptional  knowledge  of  politics,  cur> 
rent  trends  and  international  affairs. 
Author  of  historical  works.  Box  3401, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

INVES'HGA’nVE  REPORTER,  swing 
man  — top  flight  exiterience  25  years, 
ranging  from  Pall-Mall  Award  to  po¬ 
litical  columnist  and  msnaging  editor; 
48.  married,  college.  Prefer  E7orida, 
go  anywhere.  Box  3446.  Editor  ft 
Publisher; _ _ 

WISH  TO  RETURN  to  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  general  editorial,  etc.  Now  in 
advertising.  Now  in  Boston.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  3432,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Meehan  leal 


•  Sound  overall  newsman,  capable 
of  producing  or  helping  to  pro¬ 
duce  top-flight,  up-to-date  news¬ 
paper  at  low  costs. 

•  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

•  Public  speaking  background  •  •  •  | 
radio.  TV  esperlence. 

•  University  graduate.  clean  cut,  i 
personable  and  sober. 

•  Solid  record  of  achievement. 

•  Thirty-four  years  of  age,  married,  ! 

veteran.  ' 

•  Best  references. 


Box  3436,  Editor  &  Publisher  | 


EDITOR,  SOUTHERN  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  over  50,000,  now  earning 
$9,500,  seeks  minimum  of  $12,000. 
Proven  ability,  42.  with  23  years' 
exiierience,  including  10  in  present 
affiliation.  Ekiitor,  Managing  Editor, 
Public  Relations.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
9,  5,  4,  3.  Box  3404,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Usher. _ 

EXPE:RIENCED  DESKMAN  —  Now 
stymied  on  small  daily.  Seeks  change 
to  medium  sized  daily  where  con¬ 
scientiousness,  ability,  willingness  to 
work,  accept  responsibility  will  pay 
off.  Single,  sober.  37.  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism-Political  Science.  Reply  Box  3413, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  girl  rejtorter,  2.6,  willing 
to  learn  all  |>hasrs  news  and  features 
in  or  near  large  city.  Degree ;  ex- 
l>crience  Washington.  D.C.  bureau 
small  daily.  Box  3438.  Ekiitor  ft  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ _ 

ETVEl-YEAR  newsman  .seeks  job  as 
magazine  or  newspaper  feature  writer. 
College  vet,  married.  Box  3403,  E^ditor 

ft  Puhlisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  seeks  wider  horizon.  J- 
Grad,  PBK.  37,  12  years  e.x|>erience 
8  wire  service.  Prefer  San  E’rancisco 
area.  Interested  Public  Relations, 
travel,  reporting,  radio.  Box  3444, 
E:ditor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


RE:P0RTER.  30,  ten  years'  experience, 
seeks  connection  with  medium  daily 
in  South,  Southwest  or  West  Coast. 
Contact  Allan  Wegemer.  413  Eliza- 
Ireth  Street,  Peloskey,  Michigan. 
Phone  ^Diamond  7-3263. 

10  YE:AR.S  all  siMirts.  Makeup,  Hunt- 
fish  specialties.  Will  go  anywhere.  Make 
offer.  Box  3433.  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

VE:T.  34,  BA.  five  years  dailies  all 
heats,  heavy  features.  some  desk. 
Want  to  move  up.  Consider  wire 
service,  magazine,  public  relations. 
Prefer  E^ast  Coast.  Box  3440.  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS? 
Han  with  eo«t  cutting  know-how  avail¬ 
able.  Foremanahip  or  assistant  to  ag- 
rassive  production  manager  ok.  Box 
8202,  Ekiitor  ft  Publiaher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
expert  on  ads,  markup,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
makeup ;  electrician.  Mechanic,  photo- 
engraver  ;  held  first  class  EX?C  license ; 
onion ;  areas  2.  3  nr  4 ;  will  furnish 
references.  Box  3338,  EMitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DEPENDABLE  PRESS  -  STEIREO 
EDREMAN  with  long  service  on  26- 
60,000  circulation  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  desires  change.  Pub¬ 
lisher  knows  of  this  advertisement. 
Full  details  upon  request.  Write  Box 
3315,  Eklito^ft  Pjiblisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

THOROUGHLY  Eixiierienccd  metro- 
l>olitaii  newspaiwrs  with  adequate 
know-how.  Color  and  TTS.  Replies 
in  confidence.  Box  34.70,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  SEEKS 
PERMANENT  POSmON  WITH 
CAUFORNIA  OR  PACIFIC  NORTH¬ 
WEST  MEDIUM/LABGK  DAILY. 
Eight  years  experience,  photo-journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Recent  work  experience 
in  Southern  California,  prior  training 
Pennsylvania  dailies.  Member  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association.  Siingle.  27,  Vet. 
Full  camera  equipment,  strobe  and 
car.  Available  today.  Wire  collect : 
Jay  H.  Auslander,  Jr..  1235  E.  Coast 
Highway,  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
woodland  9-2422. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

I  Ten  years  experience  all  medias  with 
I  heavy  emphasis  on  trade  writing,  re- 
i  tail  promotions  32.  Top  references. 

,  Box  3307,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  ^ilUH 

!  into  Public  Relations  sought  by  crack 
rewrite-idea  man  with  decade  top-flight 
news  and  feature  experience  in  mid- 
I  west  and  New  York.  Box  8312,  Ekiitor 

'  ft  Publisher.  _ 

PROMOTION  PUBLIC  RELA'HONS 
!  Desire  resimnsible  position  at  msn- 
I  agement  level.  Versatile  writer,  editor, 
public  speaker,  photographer.  Elxiieri- 
I  ence  includes  professional  fund  rais- 
'  ing,  sales  promotion,  office  manage¬ 
ment.  University  graduate.  Prefer 
West  Const.  Relocation  OK.  Write 
John  Baldwin.  3427  82nd  Avenue.  Oak- 

]  land  6.  Cslifoinia.  _ 

I  SPE:e;CH  writer,  experienced  in 
I  several  political  campaigns.  Author 
;  of  opinion  molding  publicity.  Box 
3402.  Editor  ft  Puhlisher.  _ _ 

13  -  YEAR  NEIWSMAN,  34,  seeks 
change  to  responsible  public  relations 
imsition  anywhere,  preferably  school. 
Seeking  {lermanency,  future.  Missouri 
J-Grad,  conscientious,  meticulous,  civic 
and  church  leader ;  has  family,  good 
health,  Navy  discharge,  strong  siorts 
background,  best  references,  desire  to 
learn.  Box  3437,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  between 
now  and  Nov.  6  newspapers  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  further  “one- 
party  press”  charges  whether 
there  is  any  justification  for 
them  or  not.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  please  all  of  the 
people  all  the  time,  particularly 
during  an  election  campaign 
when  a  politician  most  likely 
believes  he  deserves  headlines 
just  because  he  made  a  speech. 
Whether  he  says  anything  or 
not  doesn’t  seem  to  make  much 
difference  with  him. 

There  are  going  to  be  some 
pilot  studies  this  Fall  to  see  if 
“objectivity”  and  “fairness”  in 
presentation  of  campaign  news 
can  be  measured  adequately.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
results  even  though  we  won’t 
get  them  for  many  months. 

But  suppose  such  measuring 
was  reduced  to  counting  words 
as  it  was  once?  Would  the  pol¬ 
iticians  of  each  party  be  satis¬ 
fied  if  it  could  be  proven  each 
one  received  approximately  the 
same  number  of  words  in  news¬ 
papers  during  the  campaign  ? 
We  don’t  think  so.  The  charge 
would  still  be  made  by  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  ones  that  the  words 
were  there  but  the  selection  was 
wrong,  the  headlines  were  slan¬ 
ted,  thev  ran  on  page  three  in¬ 
stead  of  page  one,  etc. 

Suppose  the  Associated  Press 
issued  a  statement  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  that  went  like 
this: 

“A  careful  record  has  been 
preserv’ed  of  the  amount  of  mat¬ 
ter  transmitted  upon  each  side. 
From  September  28  when  the 
Republican  national  campaign 
was  opened  in  Ohio  by  Senator 
Foraker  up  to  Saturday  night, 
November  5,  the  wordage  by 
wire  on  political  speeches,  state¬ 
ments,  etc.,  was  as  follows: 
“Republican  .  .  .  137.025  words 
“Democratic  .  .  .  135,7.50  words.” 

Would  that  represent  absolute 
fairness  in  news  coverage,  or 
complete  abandonment  of  news 
judgment?  We’re  afraid  most 
editors  would  agree  on  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  might  have  gone  over  all 
right  in  1904  when  the  above 
tabulation  was  actually  made 
and  released  with  that  state¬ 
ment  but  neither  editors,  readers 
nor  politicians  would  accept  it 
today. 

•  *  * 

That  1904  incident  is  report¬ 
ed  in  Kent  Cooper’s  new  book, 
“The  Right  to  Know”  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Cudahy,  335  pages,  $4). 
Mr.  Cooper  does  an  excellent 


at  Thirty 


job  of  exposing  the  evils  of 
propaganda  and  news  suppres¬ 
sion  as  he  has  seen  them  in 
operation  for  the  last  50  years. 
In  so  doing  he  also  traces  the 
development  of  the  American 
press  from  the  political  propa¬ 
ganda  organs  of  the  last  century 
to  the  era  of  objective  reporting 
and  unbiased  journalism  of  to¬ 
day. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  allotted 
space  to  cite  the  many  instances 
of  propaganda,  suppression  and 
n  e  ws  manipulation  which  Mr. 
Cooper  relates  so  interestingly. 
He  deals  at  length  with  exam¬ 
ples  before  and  during  the  two 
World  Wars. 

The  underlying  theme  of  the 
book  is  that  even  though  news¬ 
papers  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  print — freedom  of  the 
press  —  they  cannot  properly 
serve  the  people  if  governments 
suppress  the  news  and  do  not 
observe  the  people’s  “Right  to 
Know.”  Mr.  Cooper  was  the 
first  to  coin  this  phrase  and  de¬ 
fine  it  in  an  address  January 
23,  1945. 

It  is  the  underlying  principle 
behind  the  campaign  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  to  obtain  legislation 
in  each  state  guaranteeing  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  open  meetings  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies.  Newspapers 
cannot  publish  what  is  withheld 
from  them.  The  people  cannot 
be  informed,  therefore,  about 
important  government  activities 
that  are  conducted  in  secret. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Cooper  sums  it  up  more 
than  adequately  in  these  words. 

“In  our  (U.S.)  new  role  of 
w’orld  defender  of  democracy, 
evidence  of  the  change  became 
official  when  the  government 
entered  two  fields  of  news  ad¬ 
ministration  :  suppression  a  t 
home  and  propaganda  abroad. 
As  far  as  suppression  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  former  conception 
of  the  Right  to  Know  was  modi¬ 
fied  by  expediency,  of  which 
government  officials  alone  were 
the  judges.  War  practice  had 
shown  how  war  censorship  and 
suppression  easily  and  conven¬ 
iently  could  be  applied  to  news 
in  peacetime.  .  .  . 

“T  h  e  American  government 
was  the  last  in  the  world  even 
partly  to  copy  others  in  the 
matter  of  withholding  news  and 
engaging  in  news  propaganda. 
It  should  be  the  first  to  abandon 
both  practices  and  return  to  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  people’s  Right 
to  Know  which  made  our  coun- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Au9.  20-21— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-2S — Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Celif. 

Sept.  7-9 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Fall  Conference, 
The  Belmont.  West  Harwich.  Capa  Cod,  Mass. 

Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-12— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
summer  convention,  Chatham  Bars  Inn.  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Sept.  10-14— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypars  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  lO-l^— Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Union  League 
and  Press  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada,  ninth  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Sept.  13-14— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Blltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  14-16— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Dally 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wi$, 

Sept.  15 — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Fall 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  15— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  first  annual 
working  session.  Holiday  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet, 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.Y. 

Sept.  16-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  Fort  Bedford  Inn,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  16-19  — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sept.  26— Canadian  Press,  directors'  Fall  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel,  Edmonton.  Alta. 

Sept.  27-28 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  29-30— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hote* 
Wolford,  Danville,  III. 


try  strong.  If  we  do,  it  will  unilateral  propaganda  line,  but 
bring  new  vistas  out  of  the  fog.  on  full  information  on  all  sides 
And  if  we  do,  who  knows  but  of  every  question:  and 
that  others  will  follow  us!  «3.  Governmental  power, 

“These,  then,  are  facts  which  backed  by  a  force  thus  intelli- 
the  people  and  government  offi-  grently  engendered  in  the  indi- 
cials  of  all  levels,  national,  state  vidual,  is  unassailable  because, 
and  local  should  remember:  through  full  availability  to  the 

“1.  Confidence  and  loyalty  news,  an  equal  partnership  be- 
thrive  where  people  have  the  tween  the  government  and  the 
Right  to  Know.  individual  in  the  country’s  wel- 

“2.  There  is  no  greater  in-  f^re  is  established,  based  upon 
ducement  to  patriotic  achieve-  respect  for  the  latter’s  Right  to 
ment  than  that  which  springs  Know  —  a  policy  which  stands 
from  a  people’s  own  convictions,  for  human  justice  in  its  finest 
based,  not  upon  a  vulnerable  flower.” 

ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1701  K  8TRKKT  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
60  BAST  A2ND  STRBBT.  NBW  YORK 
38  BAST  WACKBR  ORIVB,  CHICAGO 
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Dependable  Linotype  Comets  Save  Money, 


Set  Type  FAST! 


SsurSiy  lUWened 


wave 


E.  J.  Quilla,  General  Foreman 
Visalia  Times  Delta 
Visalia,  California 


L.  A.  Lee,  Publisher 
The  Citizen-News 
Dalton,  Georgia 


Publishers,  machinists  and  operators  from  coast  to 
coast  rely  on  their  Linotype  Comets  to  beat  daily 
deadlines  consistently. 

That’s  because  the  swinging  front  and  keyboard, 
one-piece  keyrod  action,  70°  magazine  angle,  extra¬ 
sensitive  distributor  clutch,  efficient  electric  pot  and 
other  exclusive  features  make  the  Comet  unmatched 
for  speed,  dependability  and  easy  maintenance. 


DEPENDABILITY  SATISFIES -“The  Comet  is  all  it  is  claimed 
to  be,”  says  E.  J.  Quilla,  of  the  Visalia  Times-Delta,  as  he 
checks  the  feather-touch  keyboard  action  on  a  Comet. 
“We  have  had  a  minimum  of  only  minor  adjustments 
and  are  extremely  well  satisfied.” 


JDr 


Get  the  factual  story  first  hand,  or  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  world’s  fastest  straight  matter 
machine.  Just  write  your  Linotype  Agency. 


TOPS  FOR  PERFORMANCE -L.  A.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Dalton  Citizen-News,  reports:  “We’re  very  pleased  with 
our  five  Linotype  Comets.  They’ve  lived  up  to  all  that 
was  promised  and  then  somel  Maintenance  costs  have 
been  surprisingly  low  and  production  exceedingly  high.” 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  Llnntype  Corona  and  memberg  of  the  Spartan  family 


LINOTYPE 


:) 


Ag«n  ici«i;  Atlanta,  Baston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dollas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canodian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U  S.  A 


Want  to  move  goods 
Post-haste 
in  Cincinnati? 


Mm 


:  uuL 


Use  the  power  of  the  POST  .  .  .  tops  the 
evening  field  in  audience  .  .  .  and  still  gaining! 

Easy  to  see  why  advertisers  are  fly-  rang  up  a  whopping  big  lead  of 
ing  high  in  the  POST.  Reporting  1,627,241  lines  over  the  second  place 
that’s  vivid  and  timely  .  .  .  complete  paper  in  total  advertising  in  1955!  V I W  V 1 1 


and  factual,  has  brought  the  POST 
readership  leadership  in  the  tough 
evening  field.  No  wonder  the  POST 


It’s  perfectly  clear,  the  POST  is  going 
places.  Want  to  join  us?  Call  your 
POST-man! 


CINCINNATI  POST 

Cincinnati’s  Largest 
Evening  Paper 
ROBERT  K.  Chandler 

Manager,  Gtntnl  Advarfiting 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  World- Tcfcgrom  A  r>M  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citiztn 

CLEVELAND . Proit  CINCINNATI . Pod 

PITTSBURGH . Proti  KENTUCKY . Post 


SAN  FRANQSCO . Ntwc  Covington  odition.  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tinwi  KNOXVIUE  ....  Nowi-Switinol 


DENVER .  .  .  Kockr  Mountain  Nowi  EVANSVIUE . Prnu 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil-HoroW  HOUSTON . Prou 

MEMPHIS . Proii-SciiiMtar  FORT  WORTH . Prou 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comnwrciol  Appwl  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . NwoM-Pod 
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il  Advartislng  Doportmant,  230  Park  Avanwa,  Naw  Tark  CHy 
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